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Preface 


Their  words  ripple 
in  all  directions  — 
concentric  movements 
of  flexing  muscles 
which  disappear 

against  the  unseen 
and  distant  shores. 

G.C.  Ion  Burgess 
October,   1975 

De  Veritate 

Verba  perfida  quam  vera  celerius  volant. 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade      10    A 

We  ore  all,  by  nature,  storytellers  -  liars  who  embellish  the  truth 
of  experience  in  order  to  give  the  mundane  occasions  of  our  lives 
a  greater  significance.     From  the  child's  game  of  peekaboo  (where 
the  child  pretends  invisibility  and  then  visibility)  to  on  immersion 
in  the  world  of  romance,  to  an  exploration  of  the  tensions,  the  mis- 
haps, and  the  joys  of  life,  each  person  strives  to  make  his  life 
more  dramatic,  and  subsequently,  more  important. 

The  very  young  child  explores  language  and  sound,  for  the  words 
with  their  tone  and  rhythm  hold  great  fascination  as  he  imagines 
worlds  frequently  inhabited  by  imaginary  beasts  and  often  replete 
with  exotic  adventures.    In  every  case,  he  is  at  the  centre  —  the 
superhero  who  overcomes  all  hazards.     Everything  is  related  by 
the  I  narrator,  a  definite  author  surrogate  as  the  child  wants  to 
provide  some  shape  for  his  existence  and  to  define  himself  in  terms 
of  the  world  around  himself  -  a  task  which  he  performs  admirably. 
Not  only  does  the  child  place  himself  at  the  centre  of  the  action, 
but  also  he  sees  himself  at  the  centre  of  time.     Every  event  he 
records  or  retells  appears  to  happen  at  the  same  instant,  giving 
his  work  a  sense  of  genuine  timelessness  for  the  driving  regimen- 
tation of  past,  present,  and  future,  known  by  the  adult,  is  incon- 
ceivable to  him. 


As  children  mature,  a  notion  of  time  and  continuity  appears  in  the 
stories  -  indicated  first  by  the  word,  "and"  and  ultimately  by  the 
words,      and  then."    Sequential  meaning  structures  the  chaos  of 
impressions  as  the  child  thinks  about,  and  orders  the  events.    At 
this  point,  both  sequential  time  and  the  "I"  shape  all  stories. 

Gradually,  a  sense  of  self-recognition  emerges  and  the  individual 
starts  to  embellish  fact  and  tries  to  direct  it  toward  a  specific 
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audience  -  his  parents  and  his  teachers.    With  a  definite  listener 
or  reader  in  mind,  the  writer  concerns  himself  with  the  form  and 
the  interest  of  his  materials.     Often  the  tale  unfolds  orally,  frequen- 
tly in  response  to  a  question  such  as:  "What  did  you  do  in  school?" 
Either  there  is  some  reluctance,  a  certain  reticence,  to  reveal  what 
actually  occurred,  or  the  truth  is  shaped  according  to  what  the 
creator  feels  the  listener  wishes  to  hear,  or  according  to  the  image 
he  wishes  to  project.    Suppose  the  student  has  had  a  conflict  with  a 
friend.    Depressed  and  angry,  he  recounts  the  situation;  however,  he 
does  not  display  his  true  feeling.    He  creates  masks;  he  wears  the 
hero's  mask  and  his  antagonist,  the  villain  s.     Like  most  people,  he 
feels  the  fragile  nature  of  his  ego,  and  he  realizes  that  it  it  is  drop- 
ped it  will  explode  like  glass  hitting  the  floor.     In  this  way,  the 
pupil   struggles  to  pack  things  carefully  as  he  diligently  labours  to 
preserve  his  self-esteem. 

Throughout  life,  individuals  continue  to  protect  their  self-images, 
and  continue  to  embellish  the  truth.     The  office  worker,  returning 
home  from  the  monotony  of  a  day,  will  narrate  anecdotes  which 
offer  escape  from  drudgery  and  enable  him  to  preserve  his  sense  of 
importance.     The  early  tendencies  to  recount  stories  which  enrich 
his  life  and  protect  his  self-image  are  still  present  and  reinforce 
the  notion  that  man  is  by  nature  and  by  inclination  a  story. tel  ler. 

Obviously,  the  forms  of  expression  differ  according  to  the  perception, 
the  awareness,  and  the  nature  of  the  individual;  but  at  the  centre 
lies  the  need  to  say,  "Here  I  am  and  this  what  I  see,  and  what  I 
think  and  feel."    If  what  Wordsworth  says  ("The  child  is  the  father 
of  the  man.")  is  true,  then  the  need  to  feel  important  and  to  com- 
municate to  others  our  sense  of  importance  should  be  present  in  all 
writing,  and  nowhere  can  this  be  more  evident  than  it  is  in  the  work 
of  children. 

We  are  all,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  David  Godfrey  refers 
to  as  "traders  in  truth,"  borrowing  from  the  world  and  those  around 
us.     People  realize  that  what  is  said  has  some  distortion  and  accept 
it.    Also,  the  listener  to,  or  the  reader  of  a  child's  work  knows  that 
truth  and  fantasy  co-exist,  that  truth  is  present,  althought  it  may  be 
(as  Mark  Twain  notes)  the  "truth  with  some  stretchers."    We  accept 
these  accounts;  and  as  parents  and  as  teachers,  we  are  thrilled  by 
the  imagination  which  produces  the  yarns,  the  webs  of  deception, 
to  enthrall  and  delight  us;  therefore,  we  strive  to  preserve  the  threads 
for  each  one  is  important  and  significant  both  for  the  creator  and 
the  audience. 


What  is  unfortunate,  however,  is  the  frequent  loss  of  these  moments 
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of  discovery,  or  the  fact  that  they  are  shared,  at  best,  by  only  a  few. 
Jaded  by  mechanized  media,  only  a  small  number  find  sufficient 
time  to  pause,  to  share  and  to  enjoy  the  instances  of  insight  which 
prefigure  the  consciousness  of  the  adult.    As  I  have  noted  in  other 
prefatory  remarks.  The  Fourth  Dimension  was  conceived  in  order 
first,  to  share  the  perceptions  of  the  students,  and  second,  to  give 
as  broad  a  representation  as  possible  of  the  work  being  created 
consistently  by  young  writers.    We  feel  that  we  have  achieved,  in 
our  first  five  years,  these  goals;  but,  perhaps,  even  more  importantly, 
we  have  supported  the  growth  and  development  of  the  individuals  — 
acknowledging  that  each  one  is  important  and  worthwhile,  and  that 
what  they  have  to  say  (whether  we  always  agree  with  it  or  accept 
it  willingly)  has  to  be  said  and  merits  attention. 

The  Fourth  Dimension  could  never  have  existed  without  the  gener- 
ous support  of  the  patrons  and  sponsors.    Each  year,  they  offer 
the  financial  aid  which  enables  us  to  continue  issuing  this  publi- 
cation despite  the  rapidly  escalating  costs  of  production.     Each 
one  can  feel  proud  that  his  contribution  has  played  an  essential 
role  in  the  growth  of  so  many  individuals,  and  perhaps,  share 
vicariously  in  the  pride  that  some  students  felt  when  they  received 
regional  or  national  acclaim  for  their  creative  works. 

In  this  issue,  there  are  several  differences  in  format,  but  the  most 
noteworthy  is  the  section  in  which  the  prize-winning  materials  are 
presented.    The  Meighen  Essays  (compulsory  for  all  students  in 
grades  ten  and  eleven)  ore  first  evaluated  internally,  and  then  the 
best  ones  are  sent  outside  the  school  for  final  adjudication.    The 
Pandora  Poetry  Competition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  open  to  all  those 
attending  school  in  Canada.    Sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  every  two  years,  the  competition  awards  sixty- 
five  national  awards  for  excellence  in  poetry.     The  poems  are  judged 
provincially  and  the  best  pieces  are  forward  to  a  national  committee 
which  selects  the  best  works.    Only  the  national,  award-winning 
pieces  have  been  reprinted  in  this  issue,  but  there  were  nineteen 
boys  from  Selwyn  House  whose  forty-eight  poems  advanced  to  the 
national  final.    Not  only  do  the  national  winners  deserve  praise, 
but  those  whose  works  went  to  the  finals  must  also  be  commended 
for  their  poems  were  among  the  best  in  the  country.    Many  of  the 
poems  first  appeared  in  previous  issues  of  The  Fourth  Dimension, 
and  perhaps,  these  result  are  sufficient  justification  for  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  publication. 

G.  'C.  Ion  Burgess 

Head:  Department  of  English 
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Prize-winning 
Works    \^1^-11 

AIR  SO  FREE 

"Hokay,     now,    let's    hear   da    whole    story   again,       said   the 
police  captain  in  his   French  accent.    A  man  and  a  woman,  seated 
in    front  of   him,    began   to   recount  a    strange  and   baffling   story, 
some  of  which  even  had  the  captain  puzzled.     He  seemed  especial- 
ly   interested    in   what  the   man   had   to    say,   watching   his    lip  move- 
ments  constantly.  Several  times,  during  the  course  of  the  story,  the 
captain    had    to    stop    and    question    them   about  an    unclear   fact. 
After    the    story    had    been    told,    he    called    for   two   policemen   to 
escort  them  out.     Before  they  left,  he  said  to  them,   "  I  am  sorry 
for  what   I  am  about  to  do.     Your  story  —   I   don  t  believe.     I  am 
especially    sorry  for  you,    Papineau.      .    .    .   You  re   both   under  ar- 
rest for  murder." 

A  cold  stare  was  directed  at  the  police  captain  by  Papineau. 
He  said  nothing,  took  the  girl  by  the  arm,  and  left  abruptly  followed 
by  the  constables.    A  detailed  manuscript  of  the  story  was  later 
read  in  court,  and  they  were  found  guilty.    Some  present  in  the 
court  room  said  that  they  were  treated  less  fairly  by  the  French 
officials  because  of  their  English  backgrounds.     The  story  went  as 

follows:     .    .    . 

*■*■*■*• 

He  seemed  to  be  climbing  a  long,  steep  incline.     Up  ahead,  he 
could  see  a  dim  light.     Not  really  —  only  a  lessening  of  the  total 
darkness  that  now  surrounded  him.     He  stumbled.     What  was  he 
walking  on  —  a  road,  a  sidewalk,  a  walkway?    It  appeared  to  be 
smooth,  hard.     It  levelled  off.     He  put  out  his  hand,  touched  a 
smooth  surface  —  cool,  smooth,  yes,  but  also  rough.     He  brushed 
his  hand  against  his  leg  —  felt  cloth  —  loose,  rough.     He  kept  going; 
the  I  ight  brightened. 

A  voice.     It  stopped  him  —  short  of  the  corner  which  he  was 
approaching.     Careful     .     .     .     careful.     Danger!     He  pressed  against 
the  wall,  fear,  overpowering,  awful  fear,  striking  him.     His  legs  be- 
gan to  tremble,  a  whimper  grew;  his  hands  covered  his  mouth.    Quiet. 
Be  quiet!    Danger!    He  backed  slowly  around  the  corner,  the  whimper 
building  in  his  throat.    Quiet!    He  crammed  his  fist  into  his  mouth  to 
silence  it,  but  still  a  whine  of  fear  escaped.    His  knees  gave  way;    he 
sank  to  the  ground,  curled  into  a  ball,  his  knees  pulled  up  against  his 
chest,  one  arm  tightly  clasped  around  his  legs,  trying  to  make  himself 
as  smal  I  as  possible. 

Then  footsteps.    He  poked  his  head  out.     He  thought  he  saw  a 
policeman  coming  towards  him     .     .     .    quiet.     Hide   !    Hide  !     He  curled 
tighter,  arms  over  his  head  now.     The  whimper  grew  into  a  cry,  crawled 
up  his  throat.     .     .     . 

The  girl  quietly  sipped  the  steaming  coffee  as  she  looked  out  the 
window  at  the  traffic  in  the  street.     Horns  blaring,  people  yelling,  and 
the  funny  thing  about  it  was  that  nobody   understood  the  others. 
Neuiseux,  caline!" 
Yes,  and  you  hit  me!"  came  the  response,  this  time  loud  enough 
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to  be  heard  in  the  cafe  .     The  girl  grinned.     She  pulled  at  her  sweater, 
looked  at  her  watch  -  frowned  this  time.     She  drank  the  rest  of  her 
coffee  very  quickly,  wiped  her  mouth,  and  closed  her  eyes.     A  worried 
expression  appeared  on  her  face.     She  looked  at  her  watch  again  -  ten 
twenty-five.    A  waitress  came  to  her  table. 
Avez-vous  fini?" 

Yes!      came  the  reply,   in  an  abrupt,  nervous  tone,  "Can  I 
have  some  more  coffee?" 

Oui,  un  instant,  s'il  vous  plait." 

The  waitress  shuffled  away  from  the  table  with  the  empty  cup, 
not  even  acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  customers  were  calling 
for  her.      Snobbish,  stubborn   frog! '  thought  the  girl  as  she  peered 
out  the  window  once  again.     From  the  reflection  in  the  window, 
she  noticed  that  a  man,  sitting  across  the  aisle,  was  staring  at 
her.    And  why  blame  him?    She  was  an  attractive  woman,   long 
amber  hair,  blue  eyes,  all  the  characteristics  of  which  a  man  might 
dream.    She  tugged  at  her  navy-blue  sweater  once  again,  and  looked 
down  at  her  watch.     Ten  thirty-five.     Damn!     She  tightened  the  belt 
around  her  waist,  opened  her  purse,  left  the  appropriate  money  for 
the  coffee,  and  upon  doing  this  hurried  out  the  door,  almost  knock- 
ing down  the  waitress  who  was  bringing  her  second  cup  of  coffee. 
Maudis  Anglais!"  she  mumbled.     .     .     . 

".     .     .    et  bien,"  said  the  sturdy  police  captain,  Rene,  "why 
did  you  not  investigate  furder? 

"Well,"  started  Papineau.    "I  thought  that  was  all  you  wanted 
and  besides  ..." 

"Enough!     Now  let  me  get  this  straight.     You  say  you  bust  dis 
place  like  I  told  you,  and  then  you  say  you  bust  alot  de  prostitutes 
like  I  tell  you,  and  then  you  say  you  let  the  big  boss  get  away. 
Well  caline,  why  do  you  bust  de  place  hin  da  firs  place,  eh? 
Hey,   I  tole  you  .     .     . 

"Yes,  yes,   I  know  de  story.     You  Hinglish  is  all  de  same  - 
stupid!     You  are  a  disgrace  to  my  race,  Papineau.     Your  name  is 
French;  well,  de  mistake  you  make,  well,  everybody  will  think  that 
a   Frenchman  do  it." 

Papineau  wanted  to  punch  the  man  through  the  wall   —  really 
he  did,  he  bothered  him  so  much;  but,  well,  he  figured  that  he  was 
lucky  he  wasn't  suspended.    After  all,  he  did  blow  one  of  the  big- 
gest operations  of  the  year.     Captain  Pepper,  as  he  called  him,  was 
opening  his  mouth  again.     "Papineau,   I'm  sorry  to  do  dis  here,  but 
you  is  suspended  indefinitely." 

"But  Captain  Pepper,  why  don't  .    .    ." 

"What  did  you  call  me?" 

"Uhh,  Captain  Rene,  why  ..." 

Stop!     Huntil  you  find  da  boss,  hand  huntil  you  find  de  rest 
of  dem  prostitutes  dere,  you  is  suspended  indefinitely;  so,  get 
outa  here! 

Papineau  exploded.     Such  a  powerful  thrust  landed  upon   Rene's 
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jaw,  and  he  sprawled  onto  his  desk,  sending  the  paperwork  all  over 
the  floor. 

"Get  dot  bloke  dere,  now!" 

Outside  on  St.  Catherine  Street,    the  girl  waited.    She  was 
dressed  in  the  same  clothes  as  in  the  cafe,  only  now  she  had  on  a 
blue  trench  coat.    She  stood  beside  a  telephone  booth,  periodically 
looking  at  her  watch.    She  constantly  seemed  nervous. 

From  the  bar  across  the  street,  Papineau  could  not  take  his 
eyes  off  the  pretty  girl  standing  beside  the  telephone  booth.    She 
was  enough  to  help  him  forget  all  the  terrible  things  which  had 
happened  to  him  that  day.    He  looked  down  at  his  martini,  grinned, 
and  said,  "To  Captain  Pepper,"  and  he  lifted  the  glass  and 
swallowed  deeply.    He  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  sighed.    He  looked 
out  of  the  window  again  at  the  girl.    Upon  picking  up  his  drink,  he 
slightly  raised  it,  and  softly  said,  while  staring  at  her,  "To  you," 
and  drank  the  rest  of  it.    He  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  her.    She 
seemed  familiar.    Where  had  he  seen  her?    That  trench  coat,  it 
seemed  so  familiar.    He  thought  back.    Where,  .     .    .  Where,  .    .    . 
Where?    Of  course!    Now  he  remembered.    Angela  McGregor,  that 
was  it  —  Angela,  of  course!     He  started  to  rise  from  his  seat  so  he 
could  go  and  talk  to  her,  but  then  he  saw  one  of  his  friends  from 
the  station  entering.    He  sat  down  again.    His  friend  approached, 
sat  down,  and  looked  at  him.    "I  figured  you'd  be  here.    How  s  it 
going.'' 

"Oh,  not  too  bad,"  replied  Papineau.    "Why  don't  you  have  a 
drink?" 

"Hey,  I'm  still  a  cop,  remember?    I  can'tdrink."  He  looked  at 
the  empty  martini  glass,  "But  maybe,  I'll  break  the  rules  for  you. 
He  beckoned  for  the  waitress,  ordered  a  Scotch  and  soda,  and 
took  off  his  cap. 

"So  what's  cooking  at  the  old  station?"  asked  Papineau. 
"Oh,  nothing  really.    Wait.    Yea,  uhh,  there  was  a  murder. 
We  found  the  body  a  few  hours  ago,  and  guess  what?    He  was 
found  on  your  beat!"    Papineau  started  to  laugh. 
"Really?" 

The  policeman's  drink  arrived,  and  he  took  a  large  gulp, 
sighing  after  he  had  swallowed  it. 

You  know,      the  policeman  continued,  "I  shouldn  t  even  be 
here. 

"Ahh,  what  the  heck,"  said  Papineau.    "Everyone  is  entitled 
to  bend  the  rules  once  in  a  while!" 

The  policeman  nodded.    He  took  another  gulp.    Papineau  began 
to  stare  at  the  girl  across  the  street  again. 

**Whatcha  lookin*  at?"  asked  the  policeman. 
"Oh,  nothing,"  said  Papineau.    He  smiled,  and  looked  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room. 

"Well,  1  gotta  go.    See  ya,  good  buddy.    Don't  get  drunk." 
Papineau  laughed.    He  watched  his  friend  and  then  focused  on 
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the  girl  across  the  street.     He  rose,  paid  for  the  drink  and  crossed 
the  street,  approaching  the  girl.    She  looked  at  his  face  twice,  and 
then  cried  out,  "Jim!"    She  hugged  him.        How  are  you?    Gosh,   I 
haven't  seen  you  in,  goodness,  how  long  has  it  been? 

"Almost  two  years,"  replied  Papineau.     "You  know,  I  didn  t 
even  recognize  you  at  first.     That  trench  coat  was  the  thing  that 
reminded  me. 

She  laughed.    He  noticed  that  she  somehow  wasn  t  really 
laughing.    She  seemed  to  be  glad  to  see  him,  but  something  seemed 
to  be  bothering  her. 

"Hey,  what's  the  matter? 

"Who?    Me?    Why  do  you  ask?" 

"I  know  you  too  well,  Angela.     I  can  tell  when  something  is 
the  matter.    Come  on,  you  can  level  with  me.    You  know  I  won  t 
tell  anybody.    Who  knows,  maybe  I  can  help,      he  said  encouragingly. 

"I  guess  you  ore  wondering  why  I've  been  standing  at  the 
phone  booth. " 

"Well,  It  has  crossed  my  mind." 

"Jim,  please  help  me.     I'm  working  for  this  guy  .     .     .  named  .     . 
.     .  Balderis,  and,  well,  .    .     . 

"Stop.     Don't  tell  me  any  more.     I  know  the  man.     I  was  supposed 
to  bust  him  a  couple  of  nights  ago,  and  I  blew  it.     That's  why  I'm 
suspended  from  the  force." 

"You  ve  been  suspended? 

"Forget  me,"  he  said  quickly.    "How  did  you  get  involved  with 
him?" 

"It's  a  long  story.    The  main  thing  is  that  he  blackmailed  me." 

"You're  not  the  only  one  he's  blackmailed,"  said  Papineau 
softly. 

She  nodded.     "The  thing  is,"  she  started,  "I  want  out." 

"Hey,  I  understand,"  he  said.     "Hey,  maybe  we  can  do  each 
other  a  favour.    Do  you  know  where  he  is?    'Cause  if  you  do,  we  con 
nab  him,  and  you  can  go  scot  free. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.     "He's  got  hit  men,  and  Montreal 
isn't  that  big  a  city." 

"Hey,  no  one  will  know  about  it.     It'll  be  okay,  I  promise." 

She  smiled  and  nodded  her  head.    He  took  her  to  his  car,  and  he 
drove  to  the  police  station. 

After  visiting  Captain  Pepper,  he  drove  her  to  her  apartment. 
"Walk  me  up,"  she  asked.    "I  won't  feel  safe  until  Baderis  is  in  jail.' 

He  agreed.    She  lived  on  the  twelvth  floor  of  the  "Cartier"  on 
Peel  Street.   She  unlocked  the  door,  and  he  entered  a  spacious 
apartment,  decorated  with  modern  furniture  and  various  paintings. 
He  was  impressed. 

"Make  yourself  a  drink."  she  said  as  she  threw  her  purse  onto 
the  couch.    She  went  into  the  kitchen,  opened  the  refrigerator  and 
took  out  an  apple.    "Want  one?      she  asked. 

"No  thanks,"  he  replied.    "A  gin  and  tonic's  better  for  you." 
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"No  thanks,"  he  replied.  "A  gin  and  tonic's  better  for  you." 
They  both  laughed  heartily.  She  walked  across  the  room,  and 
sat  on  the  couch.    She  started,  "So,  are  you  ..."  but  the  phone 


interrupted  her. 


'Hello?    Tor 


Wh« 


Excuse  me,"  she  said 
are  you?    What?    You  what?    Why?  .     .     .  Hold  it.     Where  are  you, 
Tom?     I  have  a  friend;  he's  a  cop,  and  he  can  help  you,  Tom. 


Wait 
okay. 


.     .     Listen,  he's  okay.     I  trust  him.     He  helped  me.    Okay, 
Bye." 


She  slammed  down  the  receiver  and  put  her  hands  to  her  face. 
It  s  my  boyfriend.     He  s  in  trouble.     He  murdered  someone.     He 
sounds  hysterical !" 

"Okay,  okay.     Take  it  easy.     I'll  help  you.    Where  is  he?" 
He  wants  to  met  me  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Canadian  Imperial 
Bank  of  Commerce  Building  just  down  the  street;  he  says  he  only 
wants  me  to  come,  but  I  feel  that  if  you  can  just  talk  to  him,  well, 
you  can  help  him." 

Okay,  but  wait  a  sec.     I  gotta  call  my  captain  and  tell  him 
what  s  goin    on. 

No!     Nobody!     You  re  not  even  supposed  to  be  there.' 

"Listen,'    said  Papineau,       I  have  to.    My  captain  won't 
interfere,   1  promise.     After  giving  him  the  name  of  Baderis,  and 
not  wearing  my  uniform,   I'm  sure  he  II   let  me.     Don  t  worry. 

After  asking  Captain  Pepper's  permission,  he  and  Angela 
made  their  way  to  the  Commerce  Building.    They  quickly  parked 
the  car,  entered,  and  made  their  way  to  the  elevator.     Forty, 
forty-one,  forty-two  .     .     .  forty-five,  and  at  last,  forty-six.    When 
the  elevator  doors  opened,  Papineau  found  himself  staring  down 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.    He  calmly  smiled,  and  asked  the  man  to  put 
the  gun  down.     He  just  kept  saying,  "Why  the  hell  did  you  bring 
him?    I  told  you,  no  cops!"    Papineau  repeated  his  plea,  but  the 
man  told  him  to  be  quiet. 

Please  listen,      Angela  said. 

"Keep  quiet,"  he  said.     *  You  crossed  me,  like  most  of  the 
people  in  this  stinkin'  town!' 

Papineau  tried  to  reason  with  him.  "Hey,  put  the  gun  down 
and  let's  talk.  We  want  to  help  you,  can't  you  understand  that? 
I  know  how  you  feel.  Listen,  I  have  a  French  name,  but  I  can  t 
speak  a  word  of  that  language,  but  I  manage.    So  can  you  if 

.         ss 

you  try. 

"No  way,  man.     Every  day  I  ask  for  something  in  English  the 
salesperson  gives  me  a  funny  look,  you  know,  and  then  has  the 
gall  to  ask  me  to  repeat  myself  in  French.    Aren  t  we  supposed  to 
be  free?    What  kind    of  freedom  is  that,  eh?    I'm  sick  of  it.     I  want 
to  be  free!    That's  what  happened  a  few  nights  ago.     I  got  so  fed 
up  with  having  to  do  this  and  that  -  that  .    .     .  well,  I  lost  my 
cool. 

Papineau  moved  in  for  him.     The  other  man  grabbed  Angela 
and  slowly  moved  backwards  toward  the  window,  pointing  a  gun 
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at  Angela's  head.     Papineau  stopped.     Papineau  felt  so  helpless 
as  he  saw  Angela  being  led  further  away  from  him.     Suddenly, 
the  man  threw  Angela  to  the  floor,    and  stepped  even  nearer  the 
window. 

Angela    screamed,   "No,  Tom! 

Papineau  lunged  forward,  but  it  was  too  late.     The  window 
shattered,  and  a  faint  scream  could  be  heard  below.     Papineau 
carefully  looked  down  and  winced  painfully.     He  slowly  turned 
around  and  comforted  Angela.    She  did  not  cry.    She  thought  it 
was  better  for  him.     She  still  felt  sorry  for  him.     Papineau  went 
over  to  the  window  and  picked  up  the  gun  that  Angel   s  boyfriend 
had  dropped.     He  stared  silently  at  it.     At  that  moment,  a  noise 
from  behind  startled  him.     He  looked  back  and  saw  two  police- 
men come  from  the  elevator.     They  took  out  their  guns  and  forced 
Angela  and  Papineau  to  stay  still.     Papineau  and  Angela  looked 
at  each  other  with  cold,  blank  stares.     .     .     . 
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OPERATION    BY   THE   SEA 

A  light  sprinkling  accumulated,  ran  down  the  gutters  and 
dripped  off  the  roofs.    Henry  Parkinson  trudged  along  the  side- 
walk, his  umbrella  creating  a  watery  shield  about  him.     The 
street  lamps  emitted  a  pale  light  through  the  mist  which  was 
beginning  to  thicken  in  swirls  of  clouds  coming  from  the  sea. 
A  tugboat  s  horn  in  the  distance  proclaimed  itself  and  was 
quickly  answered    by  another. 

Down  by  the  sea  in  a  shanty  of  old  .     .     .  Henry  began 

to  sing.     He  passed  a  man  whistling.     "  Ullo,  Henry,       barked 
the  passing  man. 

Evening,   Bill,      returned  Henry  with  a  jocular  laugh. 
Henry  entered  the  Friar  s  Pub  and  took  his  usual   seat  in 
the  back  corner.    All  about  were  small,  round  tables  with  straight- 
backed  chairs.     Lazy  fans  above  swirled  smoke  about  the  room. 
Dock  workers  -  tough  fellows  who  liked  a  good  drink  and  a  pretty 
waitress.     They  sat  at  tables,  facing  a  large  television  screen, 
pints  of  ale  in  hand. 
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Later  that  evening,  back   in  his  apartment  (211  West  Harwich), 
Henry  relaxed  in  an  old  brown  armchair  and  opened  his  black  fol- 
der.    Inside  were  numerous  notebooks  of  varying  descriptions. 
Picking  up  the  first,  Henry  admired  the  fine  leather  cover  of  tan- 
ned pigskin  and  the  gold-stamped  letters,  A.G.    The  telephone 
rang  and  with  a  gruff  "Yup"  Henry  answered. 

This  is  Alex,  my  dear  friend  Henry,"  rasped  the  nasal  voice 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line.    "I  am  in  town  for  a  couple  of  days 
and  have  a  Christmas  present  for  you.     ...     I  do  hope  you  have 
something  for  me." 

Eight  o  clock  tomorrow,  usual  place,  be  there,"  answered 
Henry  before  hanging  up.     He  re-opened  the  folder  and  opened  the 
notebook  stamped  with  the  letters  A.G.     The  finely  printed  entry 
read:  Friday,  July  9  -  500  pounds/  Tuesday,  September  14    -  150 
pounds    .    .     . 

The  day  following  was  a  "usual"  working  day  for  Henry,  and 
he  woke  early  in  order  to  be  at  work  on  time.    He  fried  two  eggs 
and  five  thick  strips  of  bacon  on  the  stove  and  ate  quickly  while 
listening  to  the  eight  o'clock  news.    At  eight-  fifteen,  he  caught 
the  bus  to  the  shipping  station  —  Vancouver  Pacific  Freighters 
Incorporated  —  where  he  worked  receiving  shipments,  mostly  from 
the  Orient  and  South  Pacific.    Henry  was  the  foreman  of  the  oper- 
ation, and  a  good  one  at  that.     The  company  was  pleased  with  his 
perfect  work  record. 

The  afternoon  passed  uneventfully.    Okinawa  docked  and  the 
gojng      unloaded  her  shipment  of  wood,  herbs    and  spices,  cotton 
and  dyes.    Vans  were  stationed  along  the  side  of  the  warehouse, 
and  exact  shipment  numbers  were  loaded  into  each.    A  large  ship- 
ment of  teak  was  destined  for  Victoria,  and  a  fork-lift  carried  the 
crates  to  a  waiting  freighter  docked  beside  the  Okinawa.    A  local 
boutique  for  oriental  fashions  had  a  shipment  of  the  cottons  and 
dyes,  and  the  herbs  and  spices  were  loaded  into  a  van  with  large 
black  letters  on  its  side  indicating  the  owner  as:  "John  G.  Mor- 
rison, Herbs  and  Spices,  Good  Prices,  Phone  .471  -  3649" 

At  sunset  the  Vancouver  evening  mist  began  to  drift  over  the 
city.    The  light  rain  and  mist  became  a  heavy  shower,  and  Henry 
was  glad  that  it  was  quitting  time.     Inside  the  shipping  station 
were  lockers  for  the  men's  rain  gear  and  lunch  boxes.    Henry  tug- 
ged undone  the  snaps  on  his  coat  and  let  it  sag  in  a  pool  of  water 
to  the  floor. 

"C'mon  Henry,  let's  go!"  shouted  a  friend,  and  Henry  hung 
his  coot  in  the  locker  and  sprinted  out  of  the  shipping  station  to  a 
welcome  ride  home. 

Henry  sat  against  the  wall   in  the  back  corner  and  waited.    Men 
were  constantly  moving  in  and  out,  but  most  were  simply  in  for  a 
good  time.    A  man,  whom  Henry  noted  was  different,  entered;  his 
new  raincoat  and  shiny  hat  made  him  stand  out.    The   man  disappeared 
through  a  doorway  beside  the  bar.     "He  must  work  here,      thought 
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Henry.    A  tap  on  his  shoulder  brought  him  around. 

"This  is  Alex,  Henry,"  the  man  said.     He  sat  down  and  Henry 
could  now  see  the  man  whom  he  had  known  for  several  months,  but 
had  never  met.    Alex  handed  Henry  a  wad  of  bills,  and  then  another, 
and  another.     "Fifty  thousand  dollars,"  said  Alex. 

"Good,"  Henry  replied.     "The  stuff  is  in  the  van  behind  the 
1300  Apartments  on  Kensington  West.' 

"Thanks,"  said  Alex  and  disappeared  through  the  haze  and  out 
the  door. 

Henry  sat  crouched  behind  a   Buick  in  the  parking  lot,  picking 
at  a  rusty  patch  on  the  door.     The  chips  fell  onto  the  cement,  leaving 
o  hole  in  the  metal.    A  noise  averted  his  attention,  and  Henry  looked 
carefully  through  the  glass  to  the  van  on  the  other  side  and  saw  Alex 
approaching  it.     Henry  brought  his  club  down  heavily  upon  Alex  s 
head,  leaving  him  prostrate  in  the  rain. 

"Don't  move!"  shouted  a  voice.    Henry  turned. 
"Hello,  Bill,"   Henry  said.     Bill  moved  toward  him  and  the 
street  lamp  glimmered  off  shining  metal.     Bill  pulled  out  his  wallet 
and  snapped  it  open.     The  card  read:  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  - 
Narcotics  Division. 

"You're  under  arrest,"  said  Bill.     "Turn  around.'      Henry  turned 
and  Bill's  revolver  butt  caught  him  squarely  on  the  temple.    With  a 
sickening,  spinning  feeling,  he  lapsed  into  unconsciousness. 

The  van  pulled  to  a  stop  in  the  toll  booth.     Bill  noticed  the 
large  German  shepherd  that  the  R.C.M.P.  sergeant  had  on  a  lead. 

"Afternoon,"  said  the  sergeant.     "Say  aren  t  you  Bill  Morrison 
of  narcotics?" 

"Uh     .     .     .  yeah,'     Bill  answered. 
I  m  out  on  a  big  dope  investigation  myself,      said  the  sergeant. 
At  this  moment,  the  dog  began  to  sniff  wildly,  and  soon,  he  was 
growling. 

"What  s  in  the  van?"  asked  the  sergeant. 

Just  some  special   investigation  equipment,      said  Bill. 
"Mind  if  I  take  a  look?" 
Uh     .     .     .  well     .     .     .  okay,  go  ahead.       Bill  answered,   sweating 
visibly.     The  R.C.M.P.  sergeant  swung  open  the  van's  doors,  and  at 
the  glint  of  metal   in  Bill  s  hand,  spun  around  and  sideways,  firing  off 
a  round.     The  force  of  a  blow  knocked  the  sergeant  to  the  ground 
where  he  lay  unconscious. 

It  s  a  damn  shame,"  said  the  lieutenant.     "You're  lucky  it's 
only  a  graze.  Sergeant  Heenan.     It's  too  bad  about  Bill  Morrison;  he 
was  a  fine  man. ' 
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THE  HOMECOMING 

It  was  a  bad  idea,  thought  Joseph-Aime  as  he  pressed  his 
forehead  against  the  window  pane  and  felt  the  wet  cold  go  right 
through  the  bones  that  stood  out  so  clearly  under  his  transparent 
skin.     It  was  a  bad  idea,   sending  him  home  for  Christmas. 
Besides,  they  were  sending  him  home  for  good;  he  was  completely 
cured.     La  grande  depression  was  gone. 

Joseph-Aime  was  a  tall  man,  encased  in  a  nice,  black  over- 
coat.    He  was  blond,  with  prominent  eyes  and  cheekbones  which 
emphasized  his  thinness.     But  Joseph-Aime  was  looking  very  well 
these  days.    His  wife  marvelled  at  how  well  he  looked  every  time 
she  visited  him.     There  was  a  time  when  Joseph-Aime  had  been  a 
handful  of  blue  veins,  with  legs  like  long  sticks,  and  big  gnarled 
hands.     That  was  two  years  ago  when  they  committed  him  to  the 
institution,  which,  strangely  enough,  he  was  now  reluctant  to  leave. 
Very  impatient,  aren't  you?      They'll  be  coming  for  you  soon. 
The  four  o  clock  train  is  due    very  soon  and  you'll   be  able  to  take 
the  five-thirty  back.     And  tonight  you  will  be  home,  celebrating 
Christmas  Eve.    Joseph-Aime,  please  do  not  forget  to  take  your 
family  to  Midnight  Mass,  as  an  act  of  Grace.     ...     If  our  house 
weren  t  so  far  away.     ...     It  would  be  so  pleasant  to  have  all  of 
you  here  tonight.     .     .     .     Your  children  are  very  handsome,  Joseph- 

Au 
ime.     .     .     . 

Joseph-Aime  listen  to  the  nun's  prattle  with  adoration.     He 
loved  Sister  Heloise  very  much.    Maybe  it  was  because  she  was  so 
short  and  always  smiling.     He  had  not  noticed  her  coming  in,  but 
when  he  noticed  her,  his  heart  jumped  for  joy.     His  eyes  filled 
with  tears;  it  was  the  last  joy  he  would  derive  from  this  experience. 
He  had  always  been  inclined  to  sentimentality,  but  now  he  felt  it 
was  almost  a  disease. 

"Sister  Heloise,  I  should  like  to  attend  Midnight  Mass  here 
with  you  this  year.     I  think  it  would  be  alright  if  I  stayed  until  to- 
morrow.    It  would  be  enough  to  be  with  my  family  on  Christmas 
Day.     I  think,  in  a  certain  sense,  you  are  also  my  family.     I  .     .     . 
I  am  very  grateful  to  all  of  you. 

"Don't  be  foolish;  that  is  impossible.  Your  wife  is  waiting 
for  you  right  now.  As  soon  as  you  have  rejoined  your  family  and 
you  are  working,  you  will  forget  all  this;   it  will  be  like  a  dream. 

The  next  day,  Joseph-Aime  was  riding  in  a  train  through  a 
grey  mist  on  his  way  to  Quebec.    All  of  Joseph-Aime's  property, 
that  morning,  consisted  of  a  battered  suitcase  and  the  good,  black 
dyed  overcoat  that  kept    him  pleasantly  warm.    As  they  approached 
the  city,  as  its  smell   struck  his  nostrils  and  he  looked  out  upon 
the  enormous  rows  of  depressing  factories  and  workmen  s  dormito- 
ries, Joseph-Aime  began  to  feel  he  had  had  no  right  to  enjoy  him- 
self so  fully  in  the  Christmases  past;  he  should  not  have  eaten  so 
many  choice  things;  he  should  not  have  sung  in  the  voice,  which, 
during  the  war,  had  helped  the  other  Allied  soldiers  in  the  trenches 
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through  long  hours  of  misery. 

Joseph-Aime  felt  he  should  never  hove  spent  such  o  worm 
cozy  Christmas  Eve  as  he  had  before,  because  for  several  years 
now  they  had  had  no  such  celebrations  at  home.     His  poor  wife, 
Agneze,    had  probably  managed  some  shapeless  nougats  made  of 
sweet-potato  paste  and  painted  in  gay  colours,  and  the  children 
had  spent  half  an  hour  chewing  on  them  after  an  everyday  meal. 
At  least,  that  is  what  had  happened  the  last  Christmas  Eve  he  had 
spent  at  home.     He  had  always  been  a  good  provider  when  he  had 
raised  his  family  on  his  farm  in  Les  Eboulements.     But  taxi-driving 
in  Quebec  was  not  quite  as  profitable  and  when  the  oil   shortage 
had  arrived,  things  had  come  to  a  standstill.     Agneze  scrubbed 
stairs.     She  scrubbed  countless  stairs  everyday  until  the  poor  thing 
couldn't  talk  of  anything  except  stairs  and  the  food  she  could  not 
buy.    At  the  time,  Agneze  was  pregnant  again  and  her  appetite  was 
ravenous.    She  was  a  thin  woman,  as  tall  and  blonde  as  Joseph- 
Aime.     She  was  easy-going  and  wore  glasses  despite  her  youth  .     .     . 

Joseph-Aime  could  not  swallow  his  own  food  as  he  watched  her 
devour  her  watery  soup  and  cooked  lard;  that  was  all  that  they  ate 
everyday  at  Joseph-Aime's  house  all  that  winter  -  morning  and 
evening.     Breakfast  was  only  for  the  children.    Agneze  looked 
greedily  at  the  hot,  bluish  milk  they  drank  before  going  off  to  school. 
Joseph-Aime,  who,  according  to  his  family,  had  always  been  a  glut- 
ton, had  forgone  eating  entirely.     .     .     .     But  that  was  worse  for 
everybody  because  when  his  mind  started  to  go  he  became  aggres- 
sive.    Then  he  began  imagining  his  appartment  was  a  garage  and 
the  beds  crammed  into  all  the  rooms  were  Cadillacs.    And  one  day 
he  had  tried  to  kill  Agneze  and  his  mother,  and  they  had  to  drag  him 
out  in  a  straight-jacket.     .     .     .   But  that  was  all  part  of  the  past. 
Now  he  was  going  back,  returning  from  whence  he  had  already  re- 
treated, completely  recovered.    He  had  been  fine  for  several  months 
now,  but  the  nuns  had  sympathized  with  him  and  let  him  linger  on  a 
little  longer.     Suddenly,  he  realized  what  a  coward  he  had  been,  put- 
ting off  his  return.     The  streets  leading  home  were  full  of  brilliantly 
lighted  shop  windows.     He  stopped  at  a  pastry  shop  and  bought  a 
tart.     He  had  eaten  so  many  in  the  last  few  days  that  it   did  not 
tempt  him,  but  his  family  would  not  feel  that  way. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Joseph-Aime,  climbing  the  stairs  to  his  flat, 
his  suitcase  in  one  hand,  the  tart  in  the  other.     It  was  very  high  up 
and  he  was  eager  to  see  them  all.     To  kiss  his  mother,  the  old  lady 
who  always  smiled  and  pretended  nothing  was  the  matter  as  long  as 
her  pains  were  not  too  bad. 

There  were  four  doors,  formerly  green,  now  nondescript.    One  of 
them  was  his.     He  knocked. 

He  was  in  Agneze  s  skinny  arms;  the  children  were  shouting.    A 
pleasant  smell  wafted  in  from  the  kitchen.    Something  good  was 
cooking. 

Papa.     We've  got  turkey." 

That  was  the  first  thing  they  told  him.     He  looked  at  his  wife. 
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He  looked  at  his  mother;  she  had  aged  greatly  since  her  last  illness, 
but  she  had  a  nice  woolen  shawl  over  her  shoulders. 

"Did  you  win  the  lottery?" 

"No,  Joseph-Aime,  when  you  went  off,  some  men  came.     .     .     , 
From  the  welfare  organization,  you  know,  .    .     .  they  gave  it  to  us; 
they  found  me  work  and  they  are  going  to  get  you  a  job  too  —  for 
twelve  weeks,  in  a  garage. 

In  a  garage?    Of  course,  a  former  madman  could  not  be  a  taxi 
driver.    A  mechanic,  perhaps.     Joseph-Aime  gazed  at  his  mother 
again  and  saw  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.     But  she  was  smiling 
as  always. 

Suddenly,  Joseph-Aime  felt  his  shoulders  sag  again  under  a 
load  of  responsibilities  and  worries.     He  had  come  back  to  the 
large  family  standing  around  him  and  it  was  his  business  to  rescue 
them  from  the  clutches  of  charity.     They  would  go  hungry  again,  of 
course. 

"But    Joseph-Aime,  aren't  you  glad?    We're  all  together  again, 
all  together  at  Christmas.    And  what  a  Christmas  we  re  going  to 
have!    Look!" 

And  again  they  pointed  to  the  gift  basket,  to  the  children, 
eager  and  wide-eyed.     They  were  doing  it  for  his  benefit  as  he 
stood  there  —  a  sad,  thin  man  with  bulging  eyes  and  a  black  over- 
coat.   And  it  was  as  if  he  had  left  childhood  behind  again,  that 
Christmas  Day,  so  that  he  might  look  once  more  upon  life  with  all 
the  cruelty  that,  beneath  those  gifts,  it  would  have  forever. 
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MEMPHREMAGOG  LEGENDS 

When  I  turned  the  key,  the  engine  sputtered  as  the  starter  made 
contact  and  then  roared  out,  piercing  the  perfect  silence  of  the 
still  dark  morning.     I  had  been  waiting  all  week  for  this  morning 
and  I  was  bubbling  with  excitement  because  Grandad  was  goint  to 
take  me  fishing.     I  loved  fishing  with  him  because  he  knew  every- 
thing about  Lake  Memphremagog.     He  grew  up  in  the  great  fishing 
days  when  a  man  could  catch  one  hundred  pounds  of  fish  in  one 
single  morning.    He  knew   all  the  best  spots  for  trout,  pike  and 
bass,  and  that  was  where  we  would  go.     But  best  of  all,  he  had  a 
hundred  stories. 
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I  could  see  Grandad  now  through  the  pre-dawn  mist  which  was 
slowly  dispersing  as  the  light  grew  brighter.     I  brought  the  boat  to 
the  dock  and  he  carefully  got  in.     He  asked,  "What're  we  fishin' 
fer  this  morning  ? 

"Whatever  you  want  to  fish  for,"  I  replied. 

"Wal,  yer  Granny  says  she  wants  some  trout  fer  breakfast  and 
the  best  place  fer  trout  is  Magoon  Point. 

I  turned  the  boat  around  and  before  long  we  were  at  Magoon 
Point.    We  put  worms  on  our  hooks  and  got  our  lines  out.     The  fish, 
however,  were  not  interested,   so,  hoping  for  a  story,   I  asked,      Is 
there  anything  famous  about  Magoon  Point,  except  that  the  trout 
are  supposed  to  congregate  here? 

After  thinking  for  a  moment,  he  replied,  "There's  nothin 
special  'bout  Magoon  Point  itself,  but  there  is  a  story  about 
Skinner's  Island  -the  island  jist  aside  o    us. 

"Would  you  tell   it  to  me?      I  asked  eagerly. 

Nodding  his  head,  he  said,  "When  I  was  jist  'bout  your  age, 
many  men  made  a  heap  o'  money  by  smuggling  Canadian  whiskey 
into  the  U.S.A.     They  would  row  down  to  Newport  in  the  middle 

0  the  night  an'  sell  the  whiskey  for  a  big  profit.     After  a  while, 
though,  the  authorities  got  smart  and  ketched  mony  of  them  smug- 
glers.    But  there  was  one  smuggler  they  could  never  quite  ketch, 
Uriah  Skinner.     Finally,  one  beautiful  night,  though,  he  was 
ketched  in  an  ambush  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.     He  was  on  his  way  to 
Newport  with  a  load  o    whiskey  that  could  o'  sunk  this  boat  when 
several  arms  of  the  law  spotted  him  off  Magoon  Point.     They  was 
on  his  heels.     ..." 

"Grandad,  Grandad,  I've  got  one!" 
Wal,   you  jist  keep  yer  line  tight  an*  the  end  of  yer  line  in 
the  air  an    don  t  let    im  get  away.     Bring  him  in  real  slow  now. 
That's  it." 

He  s  near  the  boat  now,  Grandad." 
"Bring  him  right  up  to  me  an'  I'll  ketch  'im  in  the  net.     There, 

1  got    im!    Wal,  we  got  ourselves  a  trout." 

How  many  pounds  is  it.  Grandad?' 

Oh,  it  s  only  'bout  a  pound,  but  he'll  do  fer  yer  Granny's 
breakfast." 

If  I  clean  him.  Grandad,  can  you  tell  me  what  happened  to 
Mr.  Skinner?" 

Oh  yes,  they  was  jist  'bout  to  grab  'im  when  they  rounded 
Skinner  s  Island  and  Uriah  was  Gone!    One  of  the  officials  spot- 
ted his  boat,  but  it  was  empty.     From  that  day,  Uriah  Skinner 
was  never  seen  ag'in.     Everyone  'round  the  lake  fergot  'bout 
Uriah  until  one  day,  six  years  after  Uriah's  disappearance,  a 
fisherman,  caught  in  a  storm,  spotted  a  cave  in  the  cliffs  on  the 
shoreline  of  Skinner's  Island  and  went  to  shelter  in  it.    He  didn't 
find  no  whiskey,  but  he  sure  as  heck  found  somethin'  else  that 
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gave  him  quite  a  start.     There,  in  that  cave,  was  o  human  skeleton 
and  it  is  said  that  them  bones  was  once  Uriah  Skinner.     From  that 
day,  the  island  has  been  called  Skinner's  Island  and  the  cave, 
Skinner  s  Cave. " 

Bt  this  time,  the  sun  was  up  and  we  had  cought  only  one  trout. 
Grandad,  who  was  aggravated  and  maybe  even  a  little  embarassed 
at  the  scarcity  of  the  fish,  started  reminiscing  about  the  great 
fishing  days  of  his  youth. 

'When  I  was  a  boy,   it  didn't  take  me  half  the  morning  to  ketch 
enough  fish  fer  the  whole  family's  breakfast.     I  kin  even  remember 
one  fisherman  who  was  called  the  "Hermit  of  Owl's  Head."    He 
lived  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Owl's  Head  which  was  named 
after  the  great  Abenakis  Indian  chief,  Chief  Owl.     That's  the  moun- 
tain straight  across  the  lake  from  us.     He  claimed  to  have  ketched 
a  fish  sixty  times  as  big  as  ours.     Every  week,  he  would  come  into 
Magog  town  and  sell  his  ketch.     He  always  surprised  the  townsfolk 
with  his  thirty  pound  trout  and  'lunge.    One  day,  though,  a  boulder 
became  dislodged  far  up  on  the  rugged  sides  of  Owl's  Head  an'  in 
its  disastrous  roll  to  the  valley  it  flattened  the  Hermit's  shack. 
Even  though  they  never  found  his  body,  it's  said  that  the  hermit 
was  crushed  along  with  his  shack. 

'Others  think  that  he  was  eaten  by  the  great  sea  serpent  of 
Indian  times,  as  they  found  his  boat  adrift  in  the  legendary  home  of 
the  great  serpent. 

"Where  does  he  live?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

"He  lives  in  the  waters  at  the  foot  of  Owl   s  Head.    Jist  about 
straight  across  the  lake  from  where  we  is  now.' 

"Can  you  tell  me  about  him?"  I  demanded  with  excitement. 

After  giving  me  a  sign  that  he  wanted  another  worm,  as  his  was 
drowned  and  soggy,  he  began.     "The  Indians  have  it  that,  many 
years  ago,  a  young  chief  and  his  bride  went  fer  a  walk  on  a  dark 
and  dismal  night.    Jist  as  the  moon  peeped  throught  the  clouds,  the 
bride  ketched  a  glimpse  of  her  husband's  knife,  gleaming  above  her 
head.    She  sprang  from  'is  side  an*  ran  like  a  jack  rabbit  up  Owl  s 
Head.    On  the  cliffs  above  the  water,  she  met  her  doom  when  her 
husband  finally  ketched  up  with  her  an'  done    er  in.    The  blood 
dripped  down  from  the  cliff  and  into  the  water  where  the  serpent 
lay.    Seeing  these  drops,  he  tasted  them  and  found  it  pleased  him 
well.    When  the  drops  stopped,  the  great  serpent  let  out  a  roar  an 
the  brave  heart  of  the  young  chief  quaked  with  fear.     Not  knowing 
what  to  do,  he  threw  the  corpse  into  the  lake  and  sped  home. 

"One  night,  a  month  later,  as  the  Indian  hunters  returned  from 
a  day  of  hunting,  the  ogange  sky  of  the  evening  burned  black  and 
the  waves  grew  until  big  whitecaps  shone  in  the  mysterious  light. 
Suddenly,  a  big  noise  was  heard  and  from  the  depths  of  the  water 
the  serpent  appeared.     The  paddles  dipped  into  the  water  with 
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double  the  speed  as  the  Indians  beaded  for  shore.     All  the  canoes 
made  it  except  for  the  one  of  the  young  chief.     He  was  never  seen 
ag  in    n    the  Indians  claimed  that  be,  and  his  whole  canoe,  were 
devoured. 

Is  there  really  a  serpent.  Grandad? 

Wal  now,  I  dunno,  but  lots  o    folks  say  they  seen    im.    My 
Uncle  Ri  Jewett  certainly  said  there  was  one  and  be  even  claimed 
t'  'ave  seen  it.     Uncle  Ri  was  a  drinking  man  though,  an'  he  saw 
pink  elephants  too!     So  maybe  there  is  an    maybe  there  ain  t. 

By  the  way,  there  s  Jewett  Point,  right  over  there.     Uncle  Ri 
was  quite  a  character  hereabouts,  so  when  he  died  they  named  a 
point  after  him. 

The  sun  was  up  now  and  little  waves  hod  started  to  kink  the 
reflections  of  the  surrounding  hills.  It  was  past  nine  o  clock  and 
we  had  caught  only  one  little  trout.  That  did  not  matter,  though, 
as  I  had  had  a  great  time.  I  started  the  engine  and  took  Grandad 
home.  I  thanked  him  and  be  promised  to  take  me  fishing  the  next 
week,  which  made  me  very  happy. 

Lake  Memphremagog  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful   lakes  in 
Quebec's  Eastern  Townships.     It  is  a  lake  of  many  moods.    One 
day,  it  may  be  a  perfect  mirror  for  the  wooded  hills  and  meadows 
surrounding   it,  whereas  on  other  days,  it  becomes  a  mass  of  white 
foam,   lashing  its  steep  shores.     Storms  can  come  up  quickly  there, 
and  when  they  do,  woe  betide  the  unwary  sailor  caught  in  the  circling, 
unpredictable  gusts  of  frantic  wind.     You  have  never  really  experien- 
ced a  thunder  storm  until  you  have  seen  and  felt  one  on  this  lake  with 
its  jagged  streaks  of  fire  joining  water  and  sky  in  an  unparalleled  dis- 
play of  noise  and  fireworks.     As  sundown  approaches,  though,  the  lake 
calms  down,  as  if  it  wishes  to  sleep.     The  black  storm  clouds  disperse, 
leaving  room  for  the  golden  rays  of  the  Memphremagog  sun  to  dance  on 
the  almost  calm  waters.     I   love  it  there  since  every  day  is  different, 
unlike  the  grey  routine  of  the  city. 

Even  if  Grandad's  stories  are  not  all  true,   I   love  them  too.     They 
are  the  legends  of  this  lovely  area  and  as  he  has  passed  them  on  to 
me,   I   shall,  perhaps,  someday,  pass  them  along  to  a  future  generation. 

TIFFANY  MACKLEM 
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A  PASSAGE  TO  MUTINY 

The  sun  peered  over  the  morning  sea.    The  icebergs,  weary 
after  their  long  voyage  from  the  north,  lazily  followed  the  currents 
in  a  jig-saw  pattern;  waves  gently  hit  the  awakening  shore,  for 
this  was  the  first  day  of  Spring.     The  greying  snow  gave  way  to 
warming  mud;  dead  grass  showed  itself  for  the  first  time  in  six 
months,  for  want  of  light.     Provoked  by  the  mild,  temperate  air, 
the  polar  bears,  awake  from  winter's  hibernation,  looking  quite 
bedraggled  and  groggy,  shed  their  thick  winter  coats.    Streams, 
full  of  new  life,  gurgled  and  ran,  stained  and  turgid  as  sour  milk. 
The  rotting  winter  of  Hudson's  Bay  gave  way  to  the  new  born 
Spring. 

I  awoke  to  find  my  father  seized  and  pinned  outside  the  cabin 
door  by  three  of  the  crewmen.     To  avoid  capture,   I  ran  to  the  closet 
and  hid  behind  the  curtain.     Fortunately,  the  men  had  failed  to 
remember,  for  the  moment,  my  presence  in  the  room.    "Up  against 
the  rail,  Hudson,"  a  voice  shouted  from  outside.     "For  a  year 
we  ve  been  chasing  that  Northwest  Passage;  it  just  about  cost  us 
our  I  ives. 

"What  do  you  mean,"  my  father  asked. 
You  will  know  when  you  are  in  the  shallop,      another  man 
answered. 

I  gasped.    My  father  took  a  deep  breath  and  sighed,  "So  this 
is  mutiny.     I  might  have  expected  it  from  cowards  such  as  your- 
selves.      Still  behind  the  curtain,  1  finally  began  to  understand.    .    . 

After  leaving  the  cabin  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  I  passed  by 
the  seaman  s  quarters,  and  upon  hearing  Henry  Greene  talking, 
stopped  to  listen.     Pressing  my  ear  to  the  door,  I  overheard  what 
he  said:  "Fellows,  the  food  is  nearly  gone  and  soon  we  II  be 
starving.     It'll  be  easier  for  a  few  of  us  to  stay  aboard  if  we  .     .     . 
Not  able  to  hear  the  rest  because  I  suspected  someone  was  coming 
from  the  bow  to  the  hold,   I  returned  to  the  captain's  cabin,  puzzling 
over  what  Greene  had  just  said.    What  did  he  mean?    About  whom 
was  he  talking? 

"Here's  another  one!"    I  quickly  awoke.     The  voice  boomed 
on,  "Down  in  the  hold  with  you,  King."     I   strained  to  hear  more, 
but  only  mumbling  and  the  occasional  word  or  two  reached  me. 
It  was  very  hard  to  believe  all  this  was  happening,  particularly 
after  the  calm  and  peace  of  last  night.     .     . 

1  closed  the  door  behind  me.     "All   is  well  outside,  John? 
my  father  asked  me. 

Hesitating  and  stuttering  at  first,  1  answered,  "Yes,  father, 
the  sea  seems  to  be  calming."    To  make  conversation,  I  added, 
"Will  the  Discovery  be  able  to  sail  tomorrow?" 

"We  shall  see,  son."     Father  turned  to  face  me.    "However, 
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it's  time  for  you  to  get  some  sleep,  especially  if  we  do  sail  to- 
morrow.    Now,  rest  easily."     I  realize  now  the  irony  of  his 
statement. 

The  door  burst  open.     Huddled  in  the  corner  of  the  closet,   I 
froze  with  apprehension. 

"We  know  you  are  here,"  sounded  a  familiar  voice.     I  assumed 
it  to  be  Juet,  my  father's  former  mate,  who  had  been  replaced 
because  of  misbehaviour.     The  footsteps  came  closer.     Suddenly, 
the  closet  curtain  was  ripped  out,  exposing  my  hiding  form  to  the 
mutineers.     The  blood  rushed  to  my  head,   leaving  me  in 

mutineers.     The  blood  rushed  from  my  head,   leaving  me  in  a  mass 
of  people,  wood,  and  charts.     Feeling  myself  being  pulled  from  the 
closet,   I   stumbled  and  fell  to  the  floor  in  a  daze. 

"Get  up,  you  scamp!"  Juet  roared.     As   I  was  slowly  rising  to 
my  feet,  Juet  took  my  arm  and  led  me  onto  the  deck  where  my 
father  and  Philip  Staffe  already  stood,  obviously  very  down-hearted 
and  disappointed.     I  took  my  place  beside  my  father  on  the  deck  and 
watched  the  terrible  situation  unfold.    No  words  were  spoken;  only 
the  wind  sighed  and  whisped  gently  through  the  rigging. 

Juet  went  to  his  cabin  and  came  back  with  a  sword  in  his  hand. 
Although  we  had  forgotten  that  John  King  was  imprisoned  in  the  hold, 
Juet  had  not.    Opening  the  hatch,  he  descended.    Suddenly,  there  was 
a  piercing  yell  from  below.     King  sprang  out  onto  the  deck,  armed 
with  a  heavy  iron  bar.     Rushed  from  behind,  he  fell  and  was  tied,  but 
not  without  a  struggle,  for  it  took  four  mutineers  to  control  him.     I  ran 
to  help,  but  was  tripped  from  behind  by  Greene,  who,  when   I   looked 
up  at  him,  was  laughing  at  my  disgrace.     Immediately,   I  felt  an  intense 
hatred  for  the  man  who  had  plotted  this  uprising.     To  redeem  myself,   I 
quietly  laughed  at  the  mutineers  when  Juet  crawled  from  the  hold  and 
flopped  on  the  deck. 

Even  so,  it  did  not  change  our  deadly  predicament;  we  were  to  be 
cast  adrift  to  die.    We  were  led  to  port,  where  the  shallop  had  been 
hauled  up  to  the  ship's  side,  and  as  we  were  about  to  enter  it,  we 
could  hear  the  lame  and  scurvey-stricken  Pricket  appeal  to  the  muti- 
neers, "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them." 

"My  good  Pricket,  it  is  good  that  we  have  an  ally  in    this  mist  of 
dishonesty  and  degradation,      my  father  said  as  the  boat  was  lowered 
into  the  water.     Then,  to  my  surprise,  he  spoke  once  more,   lashing 
out  at  the  mutineers:      Remember  one  thing,  though,  ye  cowards;   if 
you  destroy  me,  you  destroy  your  only  chance  for  survival.     You  say 
you  can  navigate  the  Discovery .    You  fool-hardy  scoundrels!     There 
are  other  dangers  you  will  face,  but  you  will  not  know  how  to  handle 
them!     If  we  die,   let  the  devil   send  you  all  to  hell!  "    After  this  out- 
burst, he  sat  down  beside  me  at  the  stern,  put  his  arm  around  my 
shoulders,  and  not  saying  a  word,  gazed  straight  ahead  at  the  now 
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full  sun  just  above  the  horizon.     I,  too,  was  quiet,  for  feeling  the 
warmth  and  kindness  of  my  dedicated  father,   I  began  to  realize  and 
to  accept  the  situation;  death  would  not  be  long  in  coming  on  the 
lonely  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay.     The  thought  scared  me;  however,   I 
knew,  as  long  as  my  father  was  with  me,   I  could  be  brave. 

Finally,  the  words  came.     "Let  them  go!     Let  them  go  where  they 
please!"  commanded  Greene  who  was  now  the  'captain.'    *'Cut  the 
rope  and  let  them  drift!"     I  hugged  my  father  in  fear.     I  traced,  too, 
a  feeling  of  indecision  and  insecurity  in  Greene's  voice  because,! 
deduced,  he  maybe  realized  and  understood  his  despicable  deed, 
and  was  afraid  of  the  punishment  of  the  courts,  or  of  my  father's 
prophecy.     I  felt  no  sympathy  for  Greene;  let  him  be  damned!     I 
slowly  looked  up  at  the  rising  sails,  and  the  Discovery,  with  in- 
creasing speed,  began  to  slide  across  the  sparkling  surface  of  the 
morning  sea.     Then,  as  if  called  to  pay  vengeance,  clouds  formed 
in  the  north  where  the  ship  was  heading.    My  father  gazed  down  at 
me  and  told  me  to  pray  for  holy  justice.     Aloud,  so  the  others, 
could  hear,   I  asked  for  retribution. 

This  day  is  July  12,   1611   —  exactly  three  weeks  after  the 
mutiny.     Four  men  have  died,  and  I  am  also  near  my  Maker.     How- 
ever, I  shall  not  fear  death  as   I  did  before  because  the  knowledge 
that  I  shall  die  with  my  father  by  my  side  comforts  me.     The  kind- 
ness of  my  father  differs  so  much  from  the  treachery  and  cowardice 
of  Greene.    My  hatred    for  that  man  is  indescribable,  unbearable. 

I  feel  weak;  my  muscles  are  limp;  my  head,  heavy;  my  heart, 
fluttering;  and  my  spirit,  finally  fading.     These  will  be  the  lost 
words  I  shall  ever  write,   so  I  plead  with  anyone  who  find  this 
journal  to  send  it  to  the  courts  of  England.     They  will  right  all 
wrongs  and  punish  the  damned.     The  sunlight  is  fading;  my  eyes 
are  weak  and  it  is  hard  to  write.     I  am  very  tired.     .     .     . 
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THUS  IT  WAS 

I  am  being  driven  forward 
Into  an  unknown  land. 
The  pass  grows  steeper. 
The  air  colder  and  sharper. 
A  wind  from  my  unknown  goal 
Stirs  the  strings 
of  expectation. 
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Sti  1 1  the  question: 
Shall   I  ever  get  there? 
There  where  life  resounds, 
A  clear  pure  note 
In  the  silence 

—  Dag  Hammarskjbid 

Trans.  W.H.  Auden  and  Leif  Sjoberg 

MARAT:     ...   I  don't  watch  unmoved     I   intervene 
and  say  that  this  and  this  are  wrong 
and  I  work  to  alter  them  and  improve  them 

The  important  thing 
is  to  pull  yourself  up  by  your  own  hair 
to  turn  yourself  inside  out 
and  See  the  whole  world  with  Fresh   Eyes 

-  Peter  Weiss 

Trans.  G.  Skelton 


Her  calm,  green  eyes  wandered  left  to  right  silently. 
(Nothing)    She  laughed  and  giggled  pleasantly  with  James  in  the 
conversation.     Her  hair  moved  softly  and  delicately,  but  no  real 
ardour  burned  in  me  as  it  used  to.     Then,  our  eyes  met;  she  asked. 

Are  you  okay?  I  continued  to  listen  to  the  distant  music  against 
the  steady  chattering  from  the  other  tables:  Trudeau,  F.L.Q.,  Cross, 
War  Measures.    Meaningless.     Just  names  moving  left  to  right. 

(That  steady  chattering  in  the  cafeteria  was  there,  when 
the  final   letter  arrived:  Vietnam,  draft.     .     .  Names.     I  knew 
what  was  in  the  letter  -  the  others  just  received  theirs.     I, 
with  the  low,   sagging  marks,   inevitably  got  it  too.     Breaking 
its  seal,   I  read  the  draft  card  quickly: 

Nome:  Khan,  Jonsef  S. 

Dote  of  Birth:  March  3,    1946 

Address:     666  Golden  Avenue,  Patmos,  New  York 
Mistake?    Do  I  burn  it?     Forget  problem?     Forget.     Drink, 
drank,  drunk.) 

Hey,  Jon?      said  James,  holding  her  snugly  in  his  long  arms. 

'•a  " 

Are  you  — 

You  mumbled  something,      she  interrupted,      about  burning  a 

draft  card,  and  drinking  .     .     .     .  " 

Oh,      my  mouth  opened  slowly.     "I'm  sorry.     .     .     ." 

I  picked  up  the  glass  on  the  table  and  drank.     It  was  bitter; 

what  was  it? 

(Wormv.ood) 

James?      my  mouth  asked  gently.     "What  is  this  drink?" 

Just  some  mild  wine.     Don  t  worry  about  it." 

James  smiled  at  me.     Then,  he  smiled  pleasantly  at  her;  they 
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were  very  close  friends.     Soon,   I   saw  the  waiter  giving  the  bill. 

We  walked  along  St.  Catherine  Street  while  the  snow  fell  on  us. 
Cars  and  buses  shuffled  tediously  with  tires  rubbing  on  the  dirty, 
thick  snow.     Two  flags  waved  on  top  of  the  tall,  monstrous  build- 
ings —  one  was  blue  and  white-striped  with  small,  white  leaves; 
the  other  was  red  and  white,  a  strange  pointy  leaf  in  the  middle. 

A  white  flake  flew  into  my  eye.  I  squinted  —  couldn  t  see. 
Someone  screamed,  "Eeeeeeee!"  Where  —  which  way?  James, 
where's  the  apartment? 

Finally,  my  vision  cleared.    A  little,  furry  woman  —  face  like 
0  Goya  caricature  —  screamed  at  the  taxi  in  French.    James  laughed 
with  her.    We  turned  on  the  next  corner  and  passed  the  church.     Snow 
kept  falling  -  couldn't  see  too  well.     Nice  old  church! 

("Pray  you  won  t  have  to  be  drafted!        my  father  shouted 
harshly.     "Also,  raise  your  marks!     It's  pathetic.    And  go  to 
church  more  often.    You  need  Him!        I  said  to  myself,  *  You 
need  Him,  too!  '    He  never  practised  what  he  preached.) 

Mel!  if luously,  the  honey-bells  of  the  church  rung 

while  the  wrinkled  faces  passed  by  coldly. 

Within  each  step,  my  footing  sunk  into  the  soily  snow. 

Numbness  bit  at  my  face  and  toes, 
curling  my  stubby  fingers, 
bringing  tears  to  my  eyes. 

Here  we  are!  James  exclaimed,  smilingly  and  opened  the 
front  door  for  us.  I  followed  her  to  the  elevator  and  to  the  apart- 
ment —  number  six  hundred  .  .  .  forty-six. 

They  sot  down  together  in  the  canape.     I   sat  on  my  usual 
stool  near  /e  canadien  flag. 

(  'You're  going  to  Canada?    When?     I  mean,  you  can't  go. 
You  can  t  desert  your  country. 

It  s  not  my  country.     Please,  father,  leave  me  alone. 
Make  it  easier!" 


She  turned  to  look  at  me.     He  touched  her.     Then,  they  resumed 
their  conversation. 

James,   I  haven't  been  reading  the  papers  about  the  F.L.Q. 
What  s  going  to  happen? 

Through  the  window,   I  could  see  the  lonely  road. 

'I  m  sure  they'll  find  those  people.     They  are  just  a  group  of 
fanatics,  trying  to  spark  a  revolution.     You  see,  it's  like  an  old 
Marxist  technique;  they  force  the  government  to  act  with  the  War 
Measures  Act.    Of  course,  the  Quebeckers  will  strike  back.' 

"It's  terrible,  isn't  it?" 

A  twin-eyed  car  came  down  steadily.     Then,  another  came. 
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Are  you  moving  out,  James?** 

Not  at  all,  Marie.     I  night  even  buy  a  big  house.     How  would 
you  like  to  have  a  nice  home  in  T.M.R.?" 

(    You  want  to  leave?    Well,  y'  don't  even  have  to  ask, 
because  I  m  sending  you  out.     Leave'     Go'     Leave  my  house."' 

Goodbye 

Marie,  don  t  mind  him.     .     .     .     He  really  doesn't  listen  to 
you  or  me.     Though  sometimes  he  listens  to  me,     .     .     .    when  we 
are  alone. 

Actually,  he  is  a  very  .     .     .  hypersensitive  person.     It's 
just  that  the  amount  of  alcohol  he  consumed  over  a  period  of  about 
five  years  destroyed  his  brain  cells,   leaving  him  in  this  stage  - 
also  experimenting  with  some  drugs  and  vitamin  deficiency  helped 
him  reach    .    .    .     stupor." 

**A/lon  D/eu' " 
The  draft-dodging  thing  and  the  past  he  left  behind,  again, 
destroyed  his  ego.    Something  from  his  past  —  he  hasn't  completely 
opened  up  about  that,  by  the  way  -  maintained  his  actual  'mind'. 

tried  to  kill  himself  the  'easy    way.     I  think,  besides 
being  blinded  to  the  effects  of  liquor  in  excess,  his  biophilous, 
what  Erich  Fromm  called  his  love  for  life,  was  over-ridden  by  his 
necrophilous  •-  the  love  of  death. 

"He  seems  to  suffer  the  hopeless  state  of  autism,  but  a 
strange  will  in  him  survived  -  a  will  which  I  don't  know  where  it 
comes  from.     It  sounds  miraculous,  doesn't  it?    Maybe,  .     .    .  just 
maybe  he  was  to  be  useful  to  mankind,  but  some  fluke  -  society  s 
molestation,  perhaps  —  changed  that  fate. 

"The  psychiatrists  say  it's  incredible  he  can  retain  his 
periods  of  'intellectual'  function  .     .     .  with  me.     If  you  want  to  -. 
He  can't  see  too  well.     Some  of  his  memory  has  totally  disappeared, 
especially  the  five  or  six  years  he  drank  heavily  .     .     .  'dangerously'! 

"Wow!     It  almost  gives  you  goose  pimples,"  she  said  naively. 
Another  twin-eyed  blur  cane  down  the  road  and  passed  slowly, 
unheard. 

"I  better  run  home  now.     I  did  enjoy  our  ha-ha  petite  soiree  to- 
night, very  much. 

"Well,  we'll  get  together  again,  more  often.     .     .     .    Hmmmm  — 
it's  nearing  Christmas,  n'est-ce-pas?    Well,  I'll  call  you  tonight. 
I   II  walk  you  down. 

("Goodbye,  Jon."    Mary  closed  her  door  with  a  definite 
answer  -  no.    So  sad  to  see  a  face  streamed  with  tears.     Bitter 
tears.     I  felt  I  would  never  see  her  again.     Never. 

I  walked  to  the  bus  terminal.     The  bus  had  in  large  white 
letters:  "Montreal,  the  final  resting  place"  for  cowards  and 
the  unwanted.) 
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When  they  closed  the  door  with  a  blunt  sound,  my  palm  tried  to 
gently  wipe  the  tears  off  my  face.  Then,  that  passionate  tune  from 
Habanera  was  playing  from  the  empty  loudspeakers: 

L  'amour  est  un  oiseau  rebelle 

Que  nul  ne  peuf  apprivoiser, 
Et  c'b  Bf  bien  en  vain  qu'on  I  appele, 

S'i!  lui  convient  refuser  .  .  . 

Her  voice  enthralled  me,  as  always;  it  was  .     .     .  facile,  amorous 
and  lascivious  all  at  once: 

Si  tu  ne  m'aimes  pas, 
Si  tu  ne  m'aimes  pas, 
Je  t'aime^ 

Mais,  si  je  t'aime,     —    Click! 

James  was  back.     My  other  mind  began  to  co-ordinate  ideas  and 
thoughts. 

"Alio,  old,  wise  friend!"  he  called  to  me  gaily,  sitting  on  the 
couch  with  an  'Ahhhh'. 

"So,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  think  of  Marie?" 

"She's  quite  preeetty,"  1  replied. 

(Mary's  head  bobbed  in  and  out  of  the  water.  She  swam 
like  a  stray  butterfly.  She  threw  water  at  my  face;  laughing 
I  could  not  see  for  a  second.  We  laughed.  She  was  mine.  I 
was  hers.) 

You  re  smiling,  Jon.     Thought  of  something?  .     .     .     Well,  anyway 
I  don't  think  Marie  totally  realized  what  I  said     .     .     .    that  you're  like 
this  because  of  people,  the  society,  and  the  circumstances, 
surrounding  you.     .     .     . 

"That  reminds  me:     I'd    .     .     .    the  U.S.  is  still  an  imperialistic, 
greedy  machine,  inconsiderate  of  individuals  or  of  smaller  groups. 
*0f  course,      I  answered  instinctively.     "1  can  remember  not 
wanting  to  join     .     .     .     the  college  football  team,     .     .     .     because  it 
re-arranged  your  thinking  to  more  physical,  more  brutal  terms. 
Push,  hit,  run,  —  hurt,  kick.     The  players  mocked  —  pestered  the 
weaker  ones  immaturely.     .     .     .     'Namby-pamby    —  All  un-American. 
I  never  wanted  to  join  any  groups,  but  here  was  the  breathing, 
throbbing,  tremendous  Army.     Never  would  have  gone.     The  country 
itself  was  too  much!     The  melting-pot,  petty  commercialism,  status 
status  symbol,  and  so  on.    America  is  ugly,  old  -  a  self-deceiving 
wench.    Shall  I  go  on  at  length  to  specify  what    is  clear? 

"Canada,"  he  paused,  "is  more  like  -  to  use  that  'molding 
cliche  -  a  mosaic,  allowing  a  person  to  do  or  follow  his  life-style, 
more  or  less,  as  he  sees  fit.    Of  course,  there  are  liabilities  - 
like,  y'know,  slums,  but  what  we  agree  upon  is  that  Canada  is  less 
obtrusive  in  'modifying'  people.     Right? 

"Yes,  however,  American  influence  has  .     .     .  permeated 
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Canadian  life  in  its  ideology  and  values.     In  other  words,  they're 
similar,  but  people  wouldn't  admit  it." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
Well,     .     .     .     there    is  nationalism  that  finds  its  way  into 
empty  minds.     However,   separated  from  some  American  ideas. 
She  has  set  up  Her  own  small  'melting-pot!'     Besides,  saying  one 
is  from  .     .     .  and  for  Mongolia,  for  example,   suggests  one  is 
against  the  rest  of  the  world." 

("Yes,  sir,   I  do  love  this  country,      father  said,  puffing 
his  cigar  profusely,  covering  his  face  in  smoke. 

'But  don  t  you  feel  any  affection  for  your  homeland, 
Mongolia? 

"Listen,  I   left  that  country  for  this  Land  of  Opportunity!") 

Yes,      said  James,  "Nationalism  tends  to  start  conflict 
between  countries.     Tell  me:  what  would  you  have  done  if  you 
were  sent  to  combat?    What  would  you  have  done  with  the  machine 
gun.-" 

(I  was  hiding.     Smoke  surrounded  me.     The  orange  sky 
was  on  the  horizon.     Suddenly,   I  saw  an  obese,  dark  figure 
proudly  smoking  his  cigar.     I  knew  who  it  was.     Take  the  gun! 
Shoot!     I  wanted  to  see  the  belly  burst  into  pieces.     Then, 
the  haze  became  thicker.     No  sight  of       Gone  gone  gone) 

I  m  not  certain  what  I  would  have  done.     .     .     . 

After  a  short  while,  he  brought  me  to  the  bedroom.    As   I  was 
changing,  he  asked:  "Do  you  remember  how  the  police  found  you 
in  that  cheap  hotel,  restlessly  grappling  at  your  bottle? 

I  can  t.     Forgot  everything.     Goodnight! 

With  a  wrteched    smile,  he  left  the  room,  closing  the  door, 
and  sending  dust  into  the  air.     The  dust  licked  the  yellowing 
photos  and  settled  comfortably  on  the  desk.    There  was  Marie, 
mon  amour\    And  my  brother,   Paul.     ...  I  thought  more  clearly 
tonight.     I  had  my  thinking-cap  on  -  probably  a  remnant  of  my  pre- 
intoxicated  days.     Gone  are  the  good  old  days. 

St.  Christopher,  on  the  desk,  held  the  young  Jesus  in  his  firm 
hands.     I  touched  their  dusty  heads  and  rubbed  off  the  dust.     It 
felt  queer  on  the  fingers. 

("Do  you  have  any  confessions,  my  son?      asked  the 
securing  voice  behind  the  dark.) 

Yes,  my  head  is  dull,"  I  replied,  looking  at  the  plastic 
figure.    "I  have  drunk  heavily  and  can't  even  recollect  drinking." 

(  'You  are  forgiven,  my  son.") 
James  would  say  it  wasn't  my  fault  in  the  first  place. 
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I  turned  off  the  light.     Suddenly,  a  loud  horn  from  the  streets 
below  sounded  prophetically,  rose,  and  slipped  into  my  head.    And 
in  came  Dr.  Adier,  without  a  knock  or  a  noise,  as  if  from  the  same 
inquiring  opaqueness: 

His  room  was  quiet  but  dusty.     He  stood  firmly,  arrogantly, 
but  not  humanly.     I  noticed  his  grey,  balding  hair.    Maybe  it 
wasn't  his  fault,  just  the  system  s;  maybe  he  would  understand 
me! 

Dr.  AdIer    -  with  a  routinely  direct  tone:  So  you  re  the  son 
of  Dr.  Khan,  the  famous  opthamologist;  I  heard  that  —  uh  - 
your  Father  has  cured  and  saved  many  sights  with  his 
technique. 
I  (to  myself):  No    Not  my  father.   I  became  liberated  from  his 
control  as  soon  as  I  left  his  "castle"  and  his  country. 

Dr.  AdIer:  Now,  for  some  of  your  background.    Where  are 
your  father  and  mother  originally  from? 

Jonsef:  (sighing)  He  was  from  Mongolia.    She  is  half-Jewish 
and  half-Chinese. 

Dr  AdIer:  1  see.    When  did  you  start  drinking?    Can  you 
remember  the  moments  of  intoxication? 
Jonsef:  Started  five  years  ago,   in  sixty-four.     Don  t  you 
already  know  all  this? 

Dr.  AdIer:  Just  checking.  (Pauses)    So  your  memory  was 
affected  a  bit  -eh?    What  about  your  sight? 
Jonsef:  Can  t  see  very  well  most  of  the  time.     Light  usually 
bugs  me.     Gives  me  a  headache. 
I  (to  myself):  "My  Daddy  is  a  big  eye  doctor,  '  I  always  bragged 
to  the  other  children.     '  He  can  make  people  see.    He  can  under- 
stand other  people  s  problems  and  help  them." 

Dr.  AdIer:  If  you  re  interested,  you  are  suffering  from  Korsa- 
koff's psychosis.     The  alcohol  has  affected  some  of  the  mem- 
ory and  visual  parts  of  the  brain,  — 
I  (to  myself):    Stop  it!    Stop  it!    You  don't  understand.    You're  so 
cold  about  it.    Am  I  such  a  hopeless  case? 

Dr.  AdIer:  —  but  I  have  seen  more  extreme  cases  in  St.  Philip 
Square.    Why  did  you  begin  to  drink? 

Jonsef:  At  first,  just  to  join  groups,  but  they  shunned  me 
when  I  finally  did  want  to  join  football.     Then,  the  family  be- 
gan to  bother  me.     Finally,  the  draft,  and  leaving  trauma,  if 
you  II  let  me  do  some  prognosis.     The  draft  shook  me  up  .    .    . 
Dr.  AdIer:  Yes,  yes,  yes.     I  know  that.    What  are  your  feelings 
toward  society? 

Jonsef:  Well,  society,  family,  government  are  just  parts  of  a 
big  machine. 
.1  (to  myself):  This  tremendous  being  uses  a  large  ugly  finger 
and  sticks  it  into  your  brain.     To  feel  and  probe  it.     Then,  it 
jerks  out  the  insides,  replacing  it  with  sterilized  cotton  and 
sealing  it  with  cement,  steel,  whatever. 

Dr.  AdIer:  (Pause)  Hmmm.     Tell  me  about  college.     Or 
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maybe  your  dreams. 

Jonsef:  Nothing  to  say  about  college.     The  women  were 

in  the  minds  of  the  guys.     So  women  were  on  my  mind,   too. 
I  (to  myself):  Women  were  groaning  obsessions  to  the  other 
guys;  mine  wasn  t  to  that  ludicrous  degree.     .     .     .     They  would 
brag  and  brag,  sometimes  pestering  my     -  -.     They  treated 
women  as  sex  objects.    Nobody  cared  about  their  personalities. 
Maybe   it  changed  when  they  burned  their  bras. 

Jonsef:  And     .     .     .     my  dreams  are  strange. 

Dr.  Adier:    OH? 
I  (to  myself):  I  know  what  you  re  thinking.     You're  wrong. 
An  Accented  Voice:  (to  Jonsef)    Dreams  are  the  golden  road 
to  the  unconscious.     Dreams  tell  many  things  about  you  —  your 
sanity,  wishes,  and  frustrations. 

Jonsef:  Angels  blow  their  trumpets  prophetically,  saying    — 

trouble,  trouble,  trouble. 
I  (to  myself):  I  see  people  punished  by  an  omnipotent  force. 
The  earth  shakes,  exhuming  the  dead.     .     .     .    And  then,  .    .     . 
Animals  flying,  and  .     .     .    what  does  it  mean? 

Dr.  AdIer:  I  m   not  sure  what  it  means,  but  I   II     work  on  it. 


Then  he  slipped  out  of  my  head  like  a  rat  from  a  dark  cellar. 
I  can  remember  one  very  fine  day  -  probably  before  my  blind  and 
inebriated  stage  —  on  St.  Lawrence  Boulevard. 

It  was  just  a  warm  sunset,  when  a  smiling  man  bumped  into 
my  body,  after  he  just  left  a  restaurant  on  the  St.  Catherine  inter- 
section. We  readily  apologized  to  each  other;   I  was  ready  to  go  on, 
but  he  looked  at  me  from  the  face  to  the  toes.     He  said  smilingly, 
"you're  a  fine-looking  young  man."     I  didn  t  understand,  but  I 
thanked  him  hesitantly,  anyway.     He  offered  me  a  cigarette,  as  we 
walked  on.     His  eyes  continually  looking  at  me,  he  asked,      How 
would  you  like  to  work?"    It  depended  on  what  kind  of  work,  I 
replied.    He  chuckled;     I  was  perplexed  -  nervous. 

As  we  reached  the  bus  stop,  we  departed.    With  another 
admiring  look,  he  said,  "bye-bye.     Maybe  we  II  meet  again! 
Relief. 

What  did  he  want?    So  many  questions.     Can  anyone  tell  me 
where  my  home  is  located? 

A  voice  with  a  slight  Virginia  accent  declared  firmly.      You 
probably  hove  no  home,  but  I  give  you  my  permission  as  a  true, 
patriotic  American  that  you  have  the  inalienable  rights  to  your 
Life,  Liberty,  and  Happiness,  even  though  it  becomes  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  bands  which  have  connected  you.    We  even  had  a 
rather  long  meeting  in  Philadelphia  just  to  determine  that.     Right, 
Jon?     .     .     .     But  .     .     .  you  had  abandoned  your  country  in  a  time 
of  great  need!" 

His  voice  changed  completely  to  a  sadistic  tone.     He  denounced 
me  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  tone,  calling  me  a  traitor  to  the  French. 

"Hong  him  instantly,      said  Regan. 

"Pluck  his  eyes  out,"  followed  Goneril. 
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"Out,  vile  jelly!"  cried  he,  and  it  was  all  dark  and  comfortless, 
amidst  the  crying,  moaning  and  dying. 

And  so,  on  another  fine  day,  I  asked  James  -  realizing  the  fut- 
ility -  "Do  you  know  Dover?  .     .     .     There  is  a  cliff  which  overlooks 
the  confined  deep.     Bring  me  there  to  the  very  edge,  and  I  shall  need 
no  leading,  James. 

Lead  me  to  the  end,  James.    Suddenly,  something  intervenes  from 
within  me.    Who  dares  stop  a  .     .     .  man's  .     .     .  last  wish?    What? 
("None,  but  a  pipe  dream,  dear  Jon.) 

The  Visions  began,  again: 

Beyond  the  flag  with  the  red  leaf  in  the  middle  were  seven  stars  and 
seven  candlesticks.     Then,  came  the  letter  with  the  seven  seals,  which 
were  broken  consecutively.    And  I  saw  a  strong  angel  blowing  his  long 
trumpet,  and  the  stars  of  heaven  fell,  as  the  winds  blew.     The  clouds 
covered  the  sun  and  the  moon.    The  men  drank  wormwood;  it  was  bitter 
and  one-third  of  all  men  died.    Was  this  Vietnam? 

Something  blinded  my  eyes  and  I  could  only  hear  the  four  horses  gal- 
loping and  the  mighty  anger  cry.     Finally,  the  furious  sounds  stopped; 
the  angels  brought  me  to  see  a  woman   punished.    She  had,  beneath  her, 
a  scarlet-coloured  beast.    She  was  decorated  in  purple  and  scarlet 
cloth  and  had  in  her  hand  a  golden  cup.    The  drunk  woman  had  a  name 
written  on  her  forhead,  but  I  could  not  clearly  see  the  name.    She 
lifted  the  golden  cup  and  offered  it  to  me.     I  wanted  to  take  it,  but  I 
resisted  the  temptation,  for  fear  of  burning  in  eternal  flames. 

Where  was  this?    What  message  was  this?    Was  this  Vietnam? 

I  thought:     Luckily,   I  came  to  Montreal  and  am  now  joyously  making 
friends  with  the  F.L.Q.,  Levesque,  Trudeau,  and  Laporte. 

Canada  was  mixed  with  different  people.     My  mother,  from  Israel, 
was  also  half-Chinese.    My  father  was  from  Mongolia.     I  was  in 
America  and  am  now  in  Canada.    Left  to  right.    West  to  East. 
Where  is  my  home?    Someone  within  me  tries  to  cry  out;  I  try  to 
reply: 


Hindi  ko  a  lam. 

I  don  t  understand. 

Je  ne  comprends  pas. 
No  comprendo. 

I  heard  these  varied  tongues  say  the  same,  when  I  shuffle  along 
the  streets.    I  understood.     I  saw  many,  carrying  lists  while  they 
shopped.     I  thought  of  a  list: 

—   Astigmatism 
Amblyopia 
Cataracts 
36 


Chalazion 

Conjunctivitis 

Corneal  degeneration,  cysts, 
emmetropia  .     .     . 

Methanol  (CHoOH),  Screwdrivers,  burbon, 
barbiturates,     and     C]7H]9N03 

magic  mushrooms  . 
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Bughouse. 

Ni^il. 

Using  many  tongues,   I  spoke  to  the  man  smoking  the  cigar. 
Please  listen,  understand."    He  couldn't  see  my  problem.     I 
couldn  t  see.      I  only  saw  the  wasteland  and  my  mind  scattered  on 
the  parched  ground.     It  shrivelled  and  shrank  under  the  sun. 

"Antigone!    Help  me!"    We  tried  to  pick  it  up,  but  could  find 
no  shelter  .     .     .  none.    Thirst  overcame.    We  jouneyed  al  I  alone 
until  we  reached  a  pond.     This  was  the  judgement  for  my  wrong- 
doings. 

There  was  sweat  over  my  face  when  I  rose  from  bed.     In  the 
kitchen,  I  drank  from  the  tap;  then,  used  a  glass  to  drink  from.     I 
found  James  relaxing  to  the  "Eroica      symphony.     The  light  shone 
dreamily  behind  him. 

"Once,  there  was  a  woman  walking  across  the  lake  in  profuse 
shimmers.     Her  hair  was  softly  bouncing  in  the  light.    As  she 
passed  the  lake,  1  could  see  her  belly  was  several  months  swol- 
len.   And  she  wasn't  very  pretty  after  all  -  much  to  my  groaning 
disappointment.    Ha  -  haah  .    .    .     But  it  wasn't  physical  lust,  at 
least  I  don't  think  so;  it  was  the  perfect,  almost  godlike  beauty  of 
the  figure  of  that  moment. 

Back  in  my  bed  1  coi  ild  hear  it.    Music,  so  profound  and  sublime, 
shall  comfort  you  into  the  depths  of  sleep.     Yes,  sleep,  the  apotheosis 
of  its  own  beauty.     Even  your  memories  may  finally  settle,  curl,  and 
slumber.    Yes,  sleep  is  without  mendacity.     Yes,  forget  the  guilt. 
Yes,  forget  the  horrors      yes     forget  the  names     forget      Yes  sleep  .     . 
finally      finally      finally 

1  woke  in  the  morning  to  gargle  and  watched  the  sink  sucking 
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and  gurgling.     I  gargled  again.    James  fixed  breakfast  in  the  kitchen, 
scratched  his  fingers,  and  returned  to  the  stove.     He  looked  at  his 
watch,  frowning  curiously.     The  smell  came  from  the  kitchen. 

"Jon,"  he  called  out,  "remember  the  psychiatrist's  suggestion: 
go  travel?    Well,  my  relatives  in  France  are  willing  to  put  you  up. 
They  can  receive  you  immediately.    Marvelous? 

"Yes,  something  to  look  forward  to  .     .     . 

How  is  it  to  receive  news  in  words?    Words  crack,  split  under 
strain.     It  burns  like  film  and  washes  away.     Only  more  words  come 
back  as  awesome  power,  breathing  and  alive. 

The  urge  to  live  —  to  go  farther  returned  miraculously.     I  felt 
my  inside  cry  out:  The  Holy  Land,  it  is  there!     Home.     Home?     I 
realized  the  path  that  was  given;    west  to  east,  searching  and  seeing 
the  world  —  its  condition  —  but  was  distracted  unjustly.     However, 
I  ve  found  my  purpose  and  He  shall   reign  forever. 

Light  shone  on  the  Renoir  reproduction  of  "Les  Grandes 
Baigneuses  "      the  women  refreshed  by  natural  surroundings  In 
their  careful  poses.    My  eyes  closed.     They  were  gone. 

NATHAN  FONG 
Meighen  Essay 
Third  Prize,  Grade  10 
1976  -  77 


THE  SEA 

The  sun  gl  i  stens 
across  the  sea. 
It  glances 
at  the  fishermen  - 
slaves  of  the  Sea 

prey  to  her  fancy. 

The  sun  grins  — 
a  puzzled  grin  — 
for  not  even  he 
knows  their  destiny. 

That 

only  the  Sea  knows. 

BENJAMIN  SHAER 

Honorable  Mention 

Pandora  Poetry  Competition 
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SONG  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  TEACHER 

You  call  for  words 
that  linger 

sting 
I  cry  for  words  which  can  never  be  mine 
You  mold 

pol  i  sh 
until  they  are  your  words 

never  mine 

My  poetry  is  a  murmured  whisper 
You  are  an  amplifier 
a  musical  roar 

teaching  deafness 

to  shout 

Don  t  strain  your  ears 
It  is  like  aged  parchment 
If  you  touch  it 

it  breaks 

NICHOLAS  GAULT 
Pandora  Poetry  Competition 
National  Award  -  First  Place 
Intermediate  Division 


THE  WOUND 

Day  slowly  bleeds  to  death 
through  the  wound  made 

by  the  sharp  horizon  s  edge. 

Into  its  empty  veins  seeps  the  darkness 
The  corpse  stiffens 

embraced  by  the  chill  of  night. 

Over  the  dead  some  silent  stars  are 
lit 

and  stare. 

NICHOLAS  GAULT 
Honorable  Mention 
Pandora  Poetry  Competition 
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RIVER 

River,  young,  endless,  fountain  of  life. 
Soothing,  calming,  quenching,  cooling,  clear; 
Path  bold  —  fast,  slow,  rushing  eddies,  caves. 
Noisy  gurgling,  unsure  destiny. 

River:  aging,  rolling,  rounded,  wide. 
Dividing,  eroding,  slower,  smooth. 
Expanding,  creative,  wiser,  worn; 
Destiny  more  predictable  -  plain. 

River  mature,  developed,  old,  wise. 

Course  turning,  winding,  trickling,  weli-shoped. 

Voluminous,  bulky,  shallow,  meets  — 

Starts  again  at  infinite  expanse. 

River  blossoms  to  unknown  re-birth; 
River,  true  fountain,  endless  life  course. 

JAMES  WALLACE 
Honorable  Mention 
Pandora  Poetry  Competition 


HELEN  KELLER 

Red-breasted  robins  flirt  with  trees, 
Their  notes  tease  the  leaves 
Into  autumn  stains 

—  stunning  eyes 
But  the  songs  of  birds  and  leaves 
Become  rough  relics 

written  in  my  Braille. 

MARK  BANDEEN 
Honorable  Mention 
Pandora  Poetry  Competition 
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ROVER,  LE  CHIEN 

Un  jeudi,  Rover  marche  dans  la  rue.  II  regarde  un  chat. 
Woof  le  chien  court  derriere  le  chat.  Le  chien  court  ^^ 
Trois  kilometres  et  tombe  dans  un  trou.  II  dit,  "Bla," 
Sort  du  trou  et  marche,  marche,  marche  en  cercles. 

James  von  Moltke 
Grade     i3  A 


LA  FORET  DE  FEU 

Par  une  belle  nuit  de  juillet,  dans  la  campagne  de  Toulon,  la  lune  brillait  a 
faire  croire  que  c'etait  le  soleil.   Quelle  chaleur!   Presque  tout  le  monde  dormait 
dans  des  tentes  ou  des  petites  cabanes  ou  dehors.   Enfin!  On  I'attendait  celui-la\ 
COCORICO.  .  .!   Aliens  tout  le  monde  debout!   II  est  sept  heures;  il  est  temps 
de  traire  les  vaches.  Le  soleil  se  levait  et  il  commengait  a  faire  encore  plus 
chaud.  Vers  neuf  heures,  le  soleil  etait  deja  tres  haut.  A  dix  heures,  les  tentes 
du  marche  s'installaient,  les  portes  du  bazar,  du  marchand  d'habits  et  des 
restaurants  s'ouvraients. 

Tiens!   Voila  le  vieux  Bernard!   II  va  chercher  du  bois  dans  la  foret;  il  a 
promis  a  sa  femme  qu'il  construirait  une  cabane  dans  la  foret  aujourd'hui.   Vers 
midi  il  faisait  vraiment  affreusement  chaud  et  le  vieux  Bernard  etait  en  train 
d'examiner  les  arbres  avec  sa  loupe.  Mais  malheur!   le  soleil  pass,  a  travers  la 
loupe  et  le  vieux  Bernard  se  met  a  hurler  parce  que  I'arbre  qu'il  regardait  est  tout 
soudain  en  feu  et  maintenant  c'est  la  foret  entiere  qui  va  bruler.  Mais  tous  les 
gens,  attires  par  les  oris  du  vieux  Bernard,  arriverent  a  temps  pour  eteindre  le  feu. 
Pauvres  vieux  Bernard  qui  n'aura  pas  sa  cabane  et  qui  a  perdu  sa  loupe  dans  la 
foret  de  feu. 

Thomas  de  Butler 
Grade     .3     B 
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LE  CHEVAL  QUI  POUVAIT  VOLER 

II  y  avail  un  cheval  qui  pouvait  voler!  On  i'appeiait  Kooky. 
II  y  avait  une  course  de  sauts  et  il  voulait  la  gagner. 
Finalement  le  jour  de  la  course  est  arrive.  On  amene  Kooky 
a  la  course.  Tout  les  autres  passent  et  Kooky  est  le  dernier. 
On  dit:  "Vas  -  y  Kooky!"   Finalement  les  juges  viennent  et  disent 
que  Kooky  a  gagne. 

(Le  secret  est  que  Kooky  pouvait  voler.) 

Mark  Pathy 
Grade      3    A 

Les  lapins  peuvent  courir  rapidement.  Je  souhaite  qu'ils  portent  des 
gants  blancs  et  des  montres  comme  ceux  dans  'Alice  au  pays  des  merveilles.' 
lis  ont  de  longues  oreilles,  des  moustaches  pointues  et  une  fourrure  tres  douce. 
Leur  nourriture  favorite  sont  les  carottes  et  les  laitues.  Je  le  sai  parce  que  ga 
disparaft  rapidement  de  notre  jardin  de  legumes  en  ete. 

Jake  Richler 
Grade      4    A 
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JE  SUIS  UNE  SOURIS 


Je  suls  une  souris.  Je  vais  a  I'ecole.  J'entre  dans  un  petit  trou.  Je 
SUIS  dans  I'ecole.  Je  vole  ton  crayon  et  la  pipe  du  professeur.  Je  vais 
dans  la  chambre  attenante.  Je  vole  un  autre  crayon  et  deux  livres.  II  est 
trois  heures;  je  vais  a  ma  maison. 

David  Munro 
G  ra  d  e      3    A 
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J'AI  ETE  AUX  BAHAMAS 

Quand  je  suis  alle  aux  Bahamas,  j'ai  pris  le  bateau  et  j'ai  vu  quelques  pois- 
sons.  II  y  avail  une  raie  geante  el  un  poisson-scie.   Nous  avons  eu  un  gouler  sur 
le  baleau  avec  mes  parenls  el  des  amis.  Apres  nous  sommes  revenus  de  noire 
randonnee  en  baleau  a  la  maison.   Pour  lermine  la  journe'e  nous  sommes  alles  nager 
dans  la  mer.  Nous  avons  eu  beaucoup  de  plaisir  ce  jour-la. 

David  Verchere 
Grade     ,3    B 

COOKIE,  LE  CROCODILE  DE  FLORIDE 

Dans  le  serpentorium  de  Maimi  il  y  a  une  grosse  dame  crocodile  qui 
s'appelle  Cookie.   Elle  esl  heureuse  parce  qu'elle  ne  chasse  jamais  pour 
de  la  viande  el  elle  resle  au  soleil  loule  la  journee  el  elle  dorl  loute  la 
nuil.   Elle  a  meme  un  bam  Remain.   Elle  n'esl  pas  Ires  jolie  mais  les 
tourisles  prennenl  sa  pholo  de  loutes  fagons.  Peul-elre  Cookie  est  soli- 
taire quelquefois,  mais  quand  elle  a  un  compagnon  elle  mord.  Cookie  a 
ete  dans  des  films  mais  Farrah  Fawcett  n'a  nen  a  craindre. 

Mark  Csabrajetz 
Grade      3     B 
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PAQUET  D'NERFS 

Monique  dit  que  le  cog  est  un  paquet  d'nerfs.   Elle  est  fachee 
parce  que  le  coq  se  bat  avec  les  poules  et  il  les  rends  tres  nerveuses 
Pour  arreter  la  bataille,  elle  doit  placer  le  coq  dans  une  cage,  seul. 
Elle  devient  elle  aussi  un  paquet  d'nerts  parce  que  le  coq  la  pince 
avec  son  bee. 

David  Verchere 
Grade      3    A 
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Aujourd'hui  ma  soeur  plantes  des  fleurs;  ma  petite  soeur  joue  au 
piano;  moi,  je  fais  mes  devoirs  et  ensuite  je  joue  avec  mon  Fischer 
Technik.  Mon  pere  peint  un  tableau  de  ma  famille.  Quand  il  a  fini,  il 
va  batir  un  bateau  model e  avec  moi.  Maman  lit  un  livre  et  bientot  elle 
ve  preparer  le  dmer  pour  nous.   Nous  avons  tous  faim. 

Gregory  Guttman 
Grade     4    A 


Un  jour,  je  suis  alle  au  pare  en  bicyclette  avec  mon  ami  pour  me  promener. 
Nous  avons  joue  au  volley-ball.   C'etait  tres  amusant   Ensuite  nous  sommes 
retournes  chez  moi  oij  nous  avons  joue  avec  mon  chien  Palou  et  mon  chat  RoqueL 
Puis  je  me  suis  couche,  pret  pour  une  autre  journee  comme  celle  qui  etaitpassee. 


Etienne  Cote 
Grade     .4    A 
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LE  MECHANT  GARCON 

•) 

II  y  avait  a  Montreal  un  mechant  petit  gargon  qui  peinturait  les  portes  des 
maisons  en  bleu,   Les  policiers  ne  pouvaient  jamais  I'attraper.   Ses  cheveux 
etaient  roux.  II  avait  onze  ans.  Son  petit  chien  I'accompagnait  partout. 

Les  policiers  en  avaient  assez  de  lui  et  ils  ont  choisi  un  de  leurs  meilleurs 
hommes  pour  I'attraper.  Apres  une  longue  et  fatiguante  semaine,  I'agent  a  enfin 
attrapele  petit  gar(;»n. 

Les  parents  du  gargon  ont  remtx)urse  les  frais  encourus  par  chaque  victime. 
Le  gargon  a  ete  severement  puni  pour  les  fautes  qu'il  avait  commises.  Le  pere 
du  gargon  I'a  prive  de  tous  les  privileges  normalement  accordes  a  un  bon  gargon. 

Le  gargon  n'a  jamais  fait,  depuis  cet  incident,  de  mechantes  choses. 

Sean  Cote 
Grade      7    C 


Virgile:  LE  PRETIE  LAOCOON  EXHORTE 
LES  TRCYENS  A  NE  PAS  SE  FIER 
AU  CADEAU  DES  GRECS 

"Le  premier  devant  tous,a  ce  temps  crucial, 
Quand  une  grosse  masse  I'accompagnait, 
Laocoon  est  descendu  de  la  citadelle  en  courant 
Brulant  en  hate,  et  de  loin  il  a  dit, 
'0  citoyens  maltiereux,  qu'est-  ce  que  c'est 
Que  cette  folie?  Croyez-  vous  que  les  ennemis 
Soient  vraiment  partis?  ou  pensez-  vous 
Que  ce  cadeau  ait  ete  exempt  de  la  ruse 
Des  Grecs?  Ulysse,  I'avez-  vous  ainsi 
Connu?  ou  les  Grecs  se  sont  eu  formes 
Dans  ce  cheval  de  tx)is,  ou  on  a  fabrique 
Cette  machine  centre  nos  murs,  qu'ils 
Regardent  nos  maisons  et  qu'ils  viennent 
D'en  haut  a  la  ville,  ou  quelqu'un 
Se  cache  dedans  .comme  une  plaisanterie; 
Ne  vous  fiez  pas  a  ce  cheval,  Troyens. 
Quoi  que  ce  soit,  je  crains  des  Grecs 
Qui  portent  des  cadeaux.'  Apres  avoir 
Dit  cette  chose,  il  a  lance  un  javelot 
Enorme  avec  la  force  des  hommes  forts,  dans 
Le  flanc  et  dans  I'estomac  creux  du  cheval. 
II  etait  debout,  tremblant,  puisque 
Le  ventre  etait  ebrante  et  les  cavites  creuses 
Ont  resonne  et  ont  emis  un  gemissement. 
Et,  si  Dieu  le  decrete,  si  I'espirit  n'est  pas 
Malheureux,  si  Laocoon  nous  faisait  avancer 
De  mutiler  la  cachette  des  Grecs 
Avec  des  epees,  Troie  aurait  dure  encore, 
Et  vous,  Priam  et  votre  citadelle  haute, 
Seriez  restes. 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade      10    A 
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Virgile:  JUPITER  ENVOIE  WERCURE  POUR 

ORDONNER  AENEAS  DE  QUITTER  CARTHAGE 

Jupiter  I  e  Tout- Puissant  I 'a  entendu 

Prier  avec  tels  mots  et  tenir  aux 

Autels  et  s'est  dirige  ses  yeux 

A  Carthage  et  aux  amants 

Qui  avaient  oublie  leur  reputation 

Meilleur.   Ensuite,  il  a  ainsi  parle  a 

Mercure  et  il  I'a  donne  cette  commission: 
■  "Va,  depeche-toi,  mon  fils,  appele 

Zephyre,  et  vole  avec  tes  ails, 

Et  parle  au  prince  de  Troi 

Qui  maintenant  flane  des  Destins 

Et  meprise  les  villes  donnees;  et  porte 

Rapidement  mon  commandement  a  travers 

Le  ciel.   Venus,  la  plus  belle  mere,  ne  nous 

A  pas  promis  que  I'homme  serait  si  brave 

Etpour  cela,  elle  I'a  sauve  deux  fois 

Des  armes  des  Grecs,  mais  il  serait  quelqu'un 

Qui  commanderait  ritalie  infantante 

En  clamour  avec  la  guerre  de  I'empire, 

Peipetuerait  cette  race  par  le  sang  tier 

De  Teucre,  et  enverrait  toute 

Cette  region  sous  les  lois.  Si  la  gloire 

De  ces  choses  ne  I'excite  pas,  ni  lui-meme 

Entreprend  ce  travail  pour  ses  honneurs, 

Le  pere  est-  il  jaloux  d'Ascagne  pour 

La  citadelle  de  Rome?  Que  machine-  t-il? 

Ou  avec  quel  espoir  hostile 

A- t-il  prevu  I'ennemi  ni  a  respecte 

Le  race  d'Ausonie  et  la  plaine 

De  Lavinie?  Qu'il  navigue! 

C'est  mon  testament,  sois  notre 

Messager." 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade      10    A 
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L'HIVER 

Les  feuilles  tombent  a  terre. 

Le  vent  d'automne  souffle  plus  fort. 

Le  vent  glacial  semble  plus  froid 

"La  mort  est  dans  I'air.  L'  fiiver  va  arriver," 

cliante  le  ciel,  chante  I'homme,  chantent  les  animaux. 

Et  oui,  I'hiver  arrive  avec  un  mouvement  ~ 

de  sa  blanche  main  froide  -  tout  est  reduit  au  silence. 

Tout  est  reduit  au  silence. 

Le  ceil  geint.  L'homme  frissone.  Les  animaux  grelottenl 

Rien  ne  questionne  rautonte  de  I'hiver 

Mais  a  vous,  je  plaide,  pourquoi  est-ce  que  c'est  comme  ga? 
Pourquoi  est-ce  que  I'hiver  toujours  controle  chaque  femme, 
chaque  arbre,  chaque  goutte  d'eau'i' 
Pourquoi  devons  nous  frissoner  quand  I'hiver  sourit? 
Nous  devons  prendre  la  solution  en  mam  et  la  lancer, 
comme  David  de  la  bible,  aux  autres. 

Oui,  c'est  ironique  que  le  meme  homme  qui  a  commence  la  civilisation, 

le  meme  homme  qui  a  construit  un  monde  agreable, 

est  le  meme  homme  qui  est  supprime  par  le  temps. 

Mes  freres,  I'hiver  arrive  chaque  anne'e, 

et  chaque  annee  nous  ne  savons  pas  la  reponse. 

Nous  devons  lutter  a  la  perfection. 

Nous  devons  regarder  le  ciel  ou  le  froid  n'existe  pas. 

Nous  devons  abandonner  ce  mond  et  lutte  a  la  perfection. 

La  perfection  ne  peut  pas  etre  acquise  ici. 

lei  est  seulement  froid. 

Robert  Lande 
Grade       10     B 
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Virgile:  POLYPHEME  APPARAIT  ET  LES 
TROYEN  FUITENT  EN  TERREUR 

II  avait  parle  de  cela  avec  peine, 
Quand  nous  avons  vu  au  sommet 
De  la  montagne,  entre  les  troupeaux, 
Qui  se  mouvaient  de  la  masse  enorme 
Au  pasteur  de  Polypheme  et  atteignaient 
La  vie  fameuse,  un  monstre  horrible, 
Sans  forme,  fort,  qui  a  enleve 
La  lumiere. 

Un  pin,  mutilee  par  sa  main,  dirigeait 
et  fortifiait  ses  traces;  les  brebis 
L'accompagnaient,  sa  seule  plaisir 
Et  le  soulagement  de  son  mal. 
Apres  avoir  atteint  les  hautes  vagues 
De  la  mer,  il  a  lave  le  sang  qui  coulait 
De  son  oeil,  en  gringant  les  dents 
En  gemissement,  et  a  marche  a  travers 
La  mer,  deja  au  milieu  de  cela; 
Mais  la  mer  ne  mouillait  pas 
Encore  ses  hautes  flancs.   Ensuite, 
Nous  avons  presse,  terrifies, 
En  fuite,  apres  Polypheme  avoir 
Regu  une  punition  meritee,  et 
Silencieusement,  nous  avons  coupe 
La  grosse  corde,  et  navigue  la  mer. 
En  s'efforcant  de  Qa  avec  des  avirons. 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade      10    A 
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THE  TIDAL  WAVE 

Tidal  waves  are  very 
strong  to  push  surfboards 


THERE  WAS  A  TRUCK  THAT  CARRIED  THE  BIGGEST  HOT - 
DOG  IN  THE  WORLD.  ONE  NIGHT  THE  HOTDOG  GOT  EATEN 
EY  A  DOG  AND  THE  MAN  WAS  VERY  MAD. 


mm    IP 


Russel  Grant 
Grade      1 


Once  in  Scotland,  there  was  a  ship  crash.     The  only  hope  was 
a  dog  in  the  ship.     The  dog  grabbed  a  rope  and  the  dog  saved  the 
ship. 

Michael   Bruneau 
Grade       1 
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Up  in  space,  there  are  not  any  monsters.    My  best  planet  is 
Mars.    Venus  is  the  biggest  planet. 

Graeme  Welsford 
Grade       1 


A  space  capsule  went  to 
Mars.     It  landed  in  the  water. 

Com  Stevens 
Grade      1 
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Once  there  was  a  man.    He  had  a  dog  that  bit  things,  so  he 
had  to  give  it  away.     But  he  was  waiting  for  another  dog.    He 
heard  tap,  tap,  tap.    He  opened  the  door  and  a  man  gave  him  a 
puppy  one  year  old. 

Ted  Schopfiocker 
Grade      1 


GERBILS 

Gerbils  are  rodents.  If  a  gerbil  does  not  know  you,  it  will 
bite  you.  Gerbils  in  the  pet  shop  ore  wild.  Gerbils  have  very 
sharp  teeth.     A  gerbil's  cousin  is  the  kangaroo  rat. 

Mickey  Bruneau 
Grade      1 


DINOSAURS 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  were  three  dinosaurs.    They  didn  t 
have  any  sense,  but  they  didn't  care. 


Edward  Carson 
Grade      1 
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When  I  hear  happy  music  I  feel   I  m  in  a  field,  free  and 

funny. 

Carl   Brobonder 
Grade      1 


HOW  TO  TIE  YOUR  TIE 

Round,  round  -  one,  two, 
Down  and  up,  right  through. 


SPRING  IS  HERE 

The  spring  is  a  nifty  time 
'Cause  it  doesn't  rhyme. 
It  doesn  t  rhyme 
Because  it's  a  nifty  time. 


Eugene  Dimitriou 
Grade      1 


I  open  my  eyes  and  I  see  a  cake! 
I   close  my  eyes  and  I  don  t! 
I  put  my  hands  behind  my  ears 
and  I  can't  blow! 

Cor!   Brobonder 
G  ro  d  e    1 


Corl   Brobonder 
Grade    1 
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HOW  I  LIVE 

I   like  my  father. 

I   like  my  mother. 

I   like  my  dog. 

I  like  my  brother. 

Sometimes  my  dad  gives  me  a  spanking  or  swat, 

And  my  dog  loves  me  a  lot. 

My  brother  mats  my  ears, 

And  mokes  my  eyes  full  of  tears, 

But  I  get  to  like  him  once  more. 

And  when  he  comes  in,  I  shut  the  door. 

Ted  Schopflocker 
Grade      1 


THE  BEACH  BALL 

Bam,  bam,  goes  my  ball. 

Not  a  cloud,  not  at  all. 

Oh  no!  my  ball 

Oh,  did    I  run 

And  in  my  eyes  was  Mr.  Sun. 

The  moon  looked  and  I  said, 

**lt  is  time  for  bed." 

I  turned  out  my  light. 

He  said  'goodnight. 

I  was  too  tired  to  spend  the  night. 

Ted  Schopflocker 
Grade      1 


Once  there  was  a  stupid  bird.    He  was  so  stupid  he  did  not 
know  what  -I-  is.     I  think  2.    Yes  it  is.     I  guess  that  I'm  just  as 
stupid  as  that  old  bird.     Yes? 

Ted  Schopflocker 

Grade      1 
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THE  SCROOMP  THAT  MADE  WINGS 

One  Scroomp  decided  to  make  wings.  He  tried  to  fly,  and 
he  did  it.  He  flew  around  the  house  and  suddenly  he  fell.  All 
the  scroomps  came  to  pick  him  up  and  bring  him  to  his  house. 

Kyle  Kerr 
Grade      2 


THE  THREE  WOLVES 

Once  there  were  three  wolves  and  one  day  they  wanted  to 
hove  the  magic  apple  in  that  tree.     But  they  could  not  reach  it 
so  one  suggested  that  they  throw  a  rock  at  it  and  they  got  it. 
But  then  a  sad  thing  happened.     They  got  into  a  fight  because 
they  did  not  share.    A  little  cub  came  along.     He  said,  "V^hat  s 

happening? 

"Well,  we  can't  share." 

••ril   share  it  for  you." 

"Thank  you."    Now    all  the  wolves  could  share. 

Eric  Knai 
Grade      2 
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Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  fierce  pirate  who  roamed 
the  seven  seas.    He  and  his  crew  raided  ships  carrying  jewels 
and  gold.    His  ship  was  a  schooner  and  the  schooner  was  one 
of  the  fastest  ships  in  the  world.     But  there  was  a  good  captain. 
His  crew  had  some  of  the  best  sword  fighters  in  all  of  the 
world.     Finally  he  beat  the  pirates. 

Chris  Bruneau 

Grade      2 
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THE  ROBBER 

Once  there  was  an  old  man.    He  wanted  to  rob  the  king. 
The  king  had  a  mouse  and  the  king  sent  for  the  mouse.     He 
wanted  to  catch  that  old  man.    So  the  mouse  went  with  a  lump  of 
gold  and  when  the  man  woke  up  he  was  put  in  jail. 

Andrew  Hill 
Grade      2 


THE  BIG  RACE 

I  want  a  car, 
A  racing  car. 
I  want  to  stay  a  boy  all  my  life. 

My  car 

Would  be  number  seven  or  eight. 

It  sure  would  be  funny. 


I  know 

I  can't  be  a  racing  car  driver, 
But  winning  things  is  a  lot  to  me. 
I  would  go  as  fast  as  I  could  go. 
And  guess  what? 
m  going  to  my  racing  cars  now. 


Ian  Blackford 
Grade      2 


V»ORLD  WAR  II 

In  World  War  II 

I  took  my  shoe. 

I  played  my  drum. 

I  ate  some  gum. 

And  after  all  that 

I   just  sat  and  sat  and  grew  fat. 

David  Kaufman 
Grade      3    A 
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CHRISTMAS  IS  HERE 

Christmas  is  here;  St.  Nick  is  near. 
What  would  you  ask  for?    Not  a  snore. 
Maybe  a  cat,  but  not  a  rat. 
I  d  ask  for  a  cor  to  take  me  far. 
Before  it  goes  down  to  zero, 
I  want  to  be  a  hero. 
What  I'd  also  like  is  a  bike 
To  take  on  a  long  hike. 

Adam  Gillitt 
Grade      3    A 
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HOW  PEOPLE  GOT  CLOTHING 

One  day  an  old  man  thought  he  had  better  learn  how  to  make 
clothing  fast  or  else  he  would  freeze  in  the  snow.    He  asked  the 
sheep  if  he  knew  how.     The  sheep  said,      Baaaaaa,  no,   I  don  t  know 
how  to  make  clothing. 

The  man  decided  that  the  kangaroo  was  too  dumb,  but  that  the 
nosy  bird  wasn  t  too  dumb.    So  he  asked  the  nosy  bird. 

He  said,  "Yes,  I  do. 

**Then  show  me,"  said  the  man. 

The  bird  took  a  loose  thread  from  the  sheep  and  twirled  it 
around  the  kangaroo.     The  silly  old  kangaroo  got  dizzy  and  started 
to  turn  around  and  made  the  thread.     The  man  said,  "I'm  going  to 
try  and  sew  with  that."    So  he  got  a  pointy  stick  and  started  to  sew. 

Richard  Usher-Jones 
Grade      3     B 
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THE  SUN  BOY'S  STORIES 

One  day  in  an  Indian  village  there  was  a  boy  called  Sun  Boy. 
He  liked  to  tell  stories  to  the  sun.     Then  one  day,  Sun  Boy  told 
the  sun  a  story  which  went  like  this: 

All  the  people  in  the  Indian  village  hate  you.     Now  even  my 
mother  and  father  hate  you  and  won  t  tell  you  any  more  stories.'' 
°'Why?"  asked  the  sun,  sadly. 

The  Sun  Boy  answered,  "Because  last  week  you  shed  many, 
many  tears.    You  flooded  our  corn  fields,  our  village,  and  our 
animals  drowned.     That  is  why  we  are  angry  at  you.    We'll  make  o 
deal  with  you.     If  you  shed  a  small  amount  of  tears,  then  we  shall 
tell  you  the  greatest  stories  in  your  whole  life.     Is  it  a  deal?" 
"Yes,"  said  the  sun. 

Sean  Mc  Connell 
Grade      3    B 
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THE  SUN  CRIES 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  sun.    His  fuses  were  ready 
to  pop.     The  light  of  the  sun  was  getting  duller  and  duller  by  the 
day.     Nobody  was  getting  a  tan  in  Florida.     People  on  earth  were 
starting  to  cry.    They  knew  that  the  sun  was  old.     He  had  two  sons. 
One  was  taking  a  lesson  on  how  to  make  fuses  and  putting  them  in 
his  fuse  box.     Then  he  would  light  up,  but  he  wouldn  t  light  up  as 
much  as  his  father.      He  planned  to  rule  the  west,  and  his  brother 
planned  to  rule  the  west  also.     Their  father  just  made  a  big  bomb. 
The  people  started  to  cry  and  cry.    This  was  a  chance  for  it  to  rain. 
But  the  people  didn't  want  it  to  rain.    One  of  the  sons  said,  "Maybe 
we  could  rule  the  west  together.    We  could  co-operate.       They 
agreed  to  it  and  then  the  people  didn't  cry  any  longer. 

Jan  Dubrovcik 
Grade      3    B 
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MAN  FROM  MARS 

One  day  I  was  walking  outside  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  noise 
that  was  so  loud  it  stung  my  ears.     I  saw  some  strange  lights  going 
all  around  me.     It  seemed  to  be  coming  from  the  sky.     I  looked  up 
and  saw  an  oval  shaped  UFO.     Not  feeling  safe,  I  kept  calm  and 
waited  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen.    The  UFO  came  closer 
and  I  got  more  scared.     It  looked  like  a  flying  saucer,  but  I  thought 
that  they  were  only  in  fairy  tales.     Then  it  hit  the  ground  and  stop- 
ped and  the  weirdest  thing  you  ever  could  see  came  out  of  the  flying 
saucer.     There  were  some  little  men  with  green  heads  who  walked 
out.     They  had  red  noses,  blue  eyebrows,  yellow  eyes,  and  pink 
hair  and  lots  of  other  spooky  things.    One  came  over  to  me  and  said 
"umplacooshatrimolata."    When  he  pulled  out  his  razor  gun,   I 
started  to  understand.     He  probably  said,  "Move  it,  kid!        And 
that's  when  I  noticed  that  they  weren  t  very  nice.     I  started  to  run. 
I  called  the  police  and  the  line  was  busy  so  I  figured  somebody  else 
must  have  got  to  the  phone.    A  few  minutes  later,  the  Martians  were 
caught  and  that  was  the  last  I  heard  of  it. 


David  Kaufman 
Grade      3    A 
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HOW  THE  FORK  CAME   TO  BE 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  king  called  Neptune,  and  a 
fisherman.     In  those  days  there  were  no  forks.    So  King  Neptune 
decided  to  make  one.     He  tried  splitting  a  knife  a  quarter  of  the 
way  down.     It  didn't  work.     So  he  tried  tying  three  knives  together. 
It  didn  t  work  either.    So  he  tried  tying  sticks  together.     It  didn't 
work.     Then  he  decided  he  should  melt  a  knife  and  form  it  into  a 
giant  fork.     It  worked! 

One  day  Neptune  was  hunting  with  his  giant  fork.    Just  then  a 
fisherman  was  passing  overhead.     He  saw  Neptune  hunting  a  shark. 
He  ordered  a  miniature  fork.    When  he  got  home,  he  tried    it  out  in 
his  fish  pond.     He  soon  found  out  that  it  didn  t  work.    He  threw  it 
at  his  food  in  disgust  and  found  that  he  could  eat  with  it. 

Jakob  Scndbiom 
Grade      3     B 
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HOW  THE  DOG  LOST  HIS  FLEA 


'^v^  V  '  V  i^  vV^  *  '-  " 


One  day  a  flea  saw  a  dog  who  didn't  keep  scratching  himself. 
So  he  decided  that  it  was  a  good  place  for  a  home.    Now  this  flea 
was  a  bit  dumb  because  he  didn't  hold  onto  a  piece  of  fur  and  bite 
like  any  other  flea.     He  stood  up  and  played  his  electric  guitar. 
When  he  played  his  guitar    he  |umped  up  and  down  and  up  and  down. 
When  the  dog  felt  this,  he  got  really  mad.    He  looked  in  his  medical 
book  and  suddenly  found  it:     "Itching  inside  the  fur  is  caused  by 
fleas,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to     .     .     .  and  then  the  page 

ripped  right  there.     But,  at  least,  he  knew  what  was  bothering  him. 
Now  he  had  to  figure  out  a  way  to  get  rid  of  them  himself. 

His  first  idea  was  to  jump  off  a  cliff  and  land  on  the  side  that 
the  flea  was  on.    So  he  tried  it,  but  he  fell  on  the  wrong  side  and 
broke  all  four  legs  and  was  in  the  hospital  for  three  weeks.     Then, 
idea  two  popped  into  his  head.     He  thought  that  if  he  went  to  the 
barber,  the  man  could  cut  off  all  his  hair  so  the  flea  could  not  hide. 
He  tried  that,  but  when  the  barber  tried  to  cut   off  all  the  hair,  it 
was  so  hard  that  he  wrecked  the  blade.     The  flea  had  sprayed  him 
with  a  spray  that  makes  whatever  it  touches  turn  as  hard  as  stone, 
but  it  wears  off  in  an  hour  or  so. 

Now  he  had  to  think   of  a  new  idea,   so  he  did.     He  thought  if 
he  put  bug  killer  on  the    flea  it  would  kill  him.     He  tried  this  but  he 
pointed  the  can  the  wrong  way  and  he  got  very  sick.     Then  the  flea 
popped  out  and  said,      Am  I  bothering  you?" 

The  dog  said,   "YES!   !   !" 

So  the  flea  went  away. 

Tom  Schopflocker 
Grade      3     B 
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THE  FROG 

Once  upon  a  time  I  went  polywog  hunting  in  a  nice  clear  pond. 
It  was  fun  when  I  found  a  frog,  but  the  only  problem  was  that  it 
wouldn't  move.     I  took  him  home  and  fed  him  a  fly.    He  jumped  and 
jumped  so  I  built  him  a  house  and  took  him  to  a  frog  jumping  con- 
test which  had  blue  ribbons,  red  ribbons,  and  green  ribbons.    But 
my  frog  wouldn't  move  anymore.     I  saw  a  fly,  slapped  it  and  gave 
it  to  my  frog.     The  race  started.     I  put  the  frog  down  and  he  started 
jumping.    He  wouldn't  stop  jumping  so  I  took  him  to  the  vet,  but  he 
didn't  do  frogs.     I  took  him  home  and  opened  the  box  and  I  saw  a 
dead  frog.     I  thought  the  frog  had  died  because  he  had  no  water  so 
I  earned  some  money  and  bought  a  dog. 

James  Dale 
Grade      3   A 


THE  PRO  VMTER  SKIER 

There  once  was  a  pro  water  skier  who  entered  a  contest.     He  was 
practising  and  he  sprained  his  ankle.     The  contest  was  only  a  week 
away,  but  the  doctor  said  he  could  ski  in  five  days.     In  five  days,  he 
got  his  cast  taken  off  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  practise  his 
skiing,     it  was  the  day  before  the  contest  and  the  jump  broke  so  the 
contest  was  held  in  two  weeks.     In  two  weeks,  the  contest  started  and 
the  pro  water  skier  was  number  six.    When  number  six  was  called,  he 
went  and  won. 

David  Munro 

Grade      3    A 

WHY  THE  MOUSE  HAS  A  SQUEAK 

Once  there  was  a  family  with  a  father,  a  mother,  a  girl,  and  a 
cat.    They  lived  in  a  house  with  a  mouse  hole.    One  day,  at 
Christmas,  the  girl  got  a  doll.     It  was  a  special  doll  because  when 
you  squeezed  the  doll  s  tummy  it  squeaked.    One  day  the  mouse 
went  out  of  the  hole  and  stole  a  piece  of  cheese.    The  cat  was 
chasing  the  mouse  furiously.     But  the  mouse  ran  safely  into  the 
hole.     The  next  day,  the  girl  took  the  squeaker  out  of  her  doll. 
She  left  it  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  mouse  hole.    Then  the  mouse 
came  out  of  the  mouse  hole  (it  didn't  notice  the  squeaker).     It  stole 
some  more  cheese,  and  the  cat  ran  after  it.     The  mouse  opened  its 
mouth  to  take  a  bite  of  cheese  and  ate  the  squeaker.     That  is  how 
the  mouse  got  its  squeak. 

Mark  Csabrajetz 
Grade      3     B 
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MAROONED 

There  I  stood  looking  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     I  started  running 
faster  and  faster.     I  didn't  notice  the  deep  cliff  and  I  suddenly 
realized  that  I  was  about  to  run  off.     I  tried  to  stop,  but  I  tripped 
and  there  I  was  in  mid -air.     I  pulled  the  handle  on  my  father's 
parachute  (you  see,   I  was  playing  with  it)  and  it  opened.     I   splashed 
down  one  minute  later  in  the  water.     It  was  freezing!     I  started  to 
Swim  to  a  rock  a  hundred  yards  away.     I  was  almost  there.     I  grab- 
bed the  rock  and  my  hands  slipped.     I  tried  again  and  again.     Fin- 
ally, I  got  it.     I  sat  on  the  rock,  wet  and  cold.     Soon,  my  clothes 
dried  and  I  forgot  about  it.     I  was  thinking  about  how  to  send  a 
distress  signal.     I  thought  and  thought  for  about  two  hours  and 
then  I  saw  a  boat  about  five  hundred  yards  away.     I  started  yelling 
as  loud  as  I  could.     But  they  didn't  hear  me.     After  about  three 
hours  another  boat  came.     This  time  it  was  the  once-a-year  ship 
with  lots  of  supplies.     It  was  no  use,  for  no  one  would  hear.     I 
decided  to  settle  down  for  the  night.    According  to  my  watch,   it 
was  eight  o'  clock. 

I  was  really  tired  so  I  took  off  my  jacket  and  used  it  for  a  pil- 
low.    I  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep.     Twice  I  woke  because  of  the 
cold. 

When  I  woke  in  the  morning,  I  was  very  hungry.  I  had  a  piece 
of  string  in  my  pocket.  I  dropped  it  in  the  water.  A  great  big  blue 
whale  swam  by.  I  quickly  pulled  my  string  out  of  the  water.  I  put 
it  back  in.  I  had  a  bite  on  my  string.  I  pulled  it  in.  It  was  a  huge 
salmon.  I  bit  into  it,  but  it  tasted  horrible.  1  threw  it  back  into 
the  water. 

Two  hours  later,  another  boat  passed  by.     I  yelled  -  they 
heard  me.     They  told  me  to  hop  on  and  they  brought  me  ashore.    My 
sister  was  on  the  beach.     She  ran  over  and  took  me  to  the  house. 
There  my  mother  was  waiting.    She  was  glad  to  have  me  home. 

The  next  day  a  newspaper  editor  came  and  I  told  him  my  story. 
It  was  put  in  the  newspaper.     I  was  really  happy. 

David  Verchere 
Grade      3     B 
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Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  squirrel  and  one  night  he  was  reading 
the  newspaper  when  he  heard  a  noise.     It  was  the  carol   singers  and  this 
is  what  he  heard:  "Deck  the  halls  with  Black  and  Decker 
Fa  la  la  la  la 

Strike  your  finger  with  the  hammer 
Fa  la  la  la  la 

Cut  your  foot  with  a  chain  saw 
Fa  la  la  la  la 

Pinch  yourself  with  the  pliers 
Fa  ia  la  la  la.' 
So  Mr.  Squirrel  wen  out  and  bought  himself  a  hammer,  a  chain  saw, 
and  a  pair  of  pliers.     He  cut  his  foot,  struck  his  thumb,  and  pinched 
himself. 

James  Dole 
G  ro  d  e      3    A 
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Sunny  days  come  back. 

Purple  tulips  grow. 

Running  free, 

Is  pleasant  outside 

New  grass  grows; 

Gardeners  are  happy  to  be  in  bi^siness  again. 

Irwin  Gross 
G  ro  d  e      4    B 


Eggs  get  painted. 

A  bunny  comes  to  deliver  eggs. 

Squiggly  lines  are  drawn  on  the  eggs. 

Teachers  and  children  have  holidays. 

Easter  is  a  fun  holiday  - 

Running  free  during  the  holidays. 

Irwin  Gross 
Grade      4    B 


Some  leaves  on  trees  turn  green 

Pouring  water  rushing  down  the  falls 

Rain  comes  in,  every  spring  month 

In  the  spring,  vines  and  bushes  grow  firmly 

Numbers  of  birds  fly  through  the  air 

Growing  plants  spread  their  branches 

Jason  Hreno 
Grade      4    8 


Spring  is  finally  over. 

Umbrellas  ore  put  away. 

My  bike  tire  is  pumped  with  air. 

Merry  singing  from  the  birds, 

Everyone  is  happy  to  be  out  of  school 

Riding  his  bike  through  the  park. 

Matthew  Nadler 
Grade      4     B 
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Sun  is  shining. 

People  walk  in  shoes  outside. 

Riding  bicycles  is  getting  popular. 

Igloos  are  melting. 

New  leaves  are  on  the  trees 

Getting  ready  for  summer  holidays. 

Serge  Ghettos 
Grade     4    B 


Summer  — 

Sunny,  hot, 

Swimming,  splashing,  playing. 

Happiness,  amused,  hot,  free, 

July 


Bobby  Lunny 
Grade      4    B 
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Woods 

Shady        lively 

Chirping        lurking       whistling 

Good       alone        small        joyful 

Summer 

Charles  Heenan 
Grade      4    B 


Horses  run  all  over  the  place, 
Over  the  hills  they  go  — 
Running  all  day,  they  want  some  hay. 
Sunset  is  near;  the  horses  lay 
Everlasting  strength  through  the  day; 
Sleep  is  enjoyment  for  them  too. 


Bobby  Lunny 
Grade      4    B 


Splashing  down  hills 

Tumbling  stones  down  with  the  current 

Rushing  past  with  speed 

Everyone  drinking  from  it 

Always  cool  for  drinking 

Moving  all  the  time 

Silently  moving  water,  over  little  pebbles. 


Charles  Heenan 
Grade      4    B 


Falling  leaves 
Animals  going  to  hibernate 
Leaves  on  the  ground 
Leaving  your  country  home 

Charles  Heenan 
Grade      4     B 


CINQUAIN 

Leaves 

Colourful,  small. 
Whirling,  falling,  floating. 
Lonely,  old,  unwanted,  cold. 
Fall. 

Charles  Newman 
Grade      4    B 
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Fall   is  when  squirrels  find  food  for  winter. 
All  the  leaves  on  the  ground 
Leaving  birds  go  south  for  the  winter; 
Little  animals  get  ready  for  hibernation. 

V^illicm   Block 
Grade     4    B 

Hail 


Cold,  hard, 

Falling,  melting,  crashing, 
Cold,  uncomfortable,  tired,  bored, 
November. 

Matthew  Nadler 
Grade      4    B 


Caroling  on  the  streets 
Helping  to  shovel  the  driveway 
Icicles  hanging  from  rooftops 
Ski  ing  downhil  1 
Tobogganing  at  parks 
Mothers  writing  Christmas  cards 
Amazing  blizzards  all  around  town 
Snowflakes  falling  from  the  sky. 

Douglas  Le  Moine 
Grade      4    B 


Rapids  can  be  very  strong; 
In  the  winter,  ice  forms  in  places; 
Very  often,  people  go  ice  sailing. 
Every  year  in  the  spring,  the  ice  melts. 
Roaring  engines  in  the  summer 
Spring  people  come  to  fish. 


Gregor  Mc  Curdy 
Grade     4    B 


Streams  are  always  flowing; 

Tiny  fish  are  swimming  everywhere. 

Running  through  the  forest 

Everlasting  streams  will  flow 

Always  making  a  little  noise 

Men  always  fishing  there 

Some  animals  come  to  the  refreshing  water. 

Francis  0'  Brien 
Grade      4    P 
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Tennis  - 

Outdoors,  exciting 
Bouncing,  loobing,  serving. 
Sad,  cold,  hot,  wet 
Summer 

David  Moffat 
Grade      4     B 


Winter  is  the  coldest  season. 

Ice  is  common  on  lakes  and  rivers. 

Northern  hemisphere  is  where  it's  happening 

Tobogganing  over  bumps. 

Everlasting  snow  covers  the  city 

Running  on  snow-  covered  streets. 

David  Moffat 
Grade      4    B 
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Tiger 

Striped,  ferocious 

Roaring,  dashing,  killing 

Pursued,  powerful,  lonesome,  hungry 

Jungle 

Etienne  Cote 
Grade      4    B 


A  cat 

Swift,  small 

Sleeping,  leaping,  hiding 

Content,  soft,  nice,  sneaky 

And  quiet 

Francis  0'  Brien 
Grade      4    B 


A  cat 

Whispering,  quiet 
Purring,  resting,  observing 
Content,  safe,  secure,  free 
Housebound 
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Joson  Hreno 
Grade      4    B 


Shark  ~ 

Smooth,  fast, 

Eats,  follows,  swims, 

Free,  boss,  gay,  hungry. 

Sea. 


Bunny 

White,  fluffy 

Leaping,  running,   looking 

Exhausted,  lonely,  bored,  hot 

Forest 

Serge  Ghattas 
G  ra  d  e     4     B 


Nicolas  Jorizzo 
Grade      4    B 


Bear 

Big,  furry, 

Eating,  running,  fighting. 

Lonesome,  free,  strong,  scared, 

Forest. 


Birds 

Soaring,  flying. 

Gliding,  landing,  bathing. 

Free,  fast,  pretty,  soft 

Animals 

Geoffrey  Webster 
Grade      4    B 


Douglas  Le  Moine 
Grade      48 


Moose 

Long-horned,  huge 
Crushing,  walking,  stopping 
Lonesome,  secure,  strong,  free 
i.eader 

Charles  Heenon 
Grade      4    B 


Bear 

Strong,  mighty. 

Swinging,  pouncing,  killing. 

Soft,  bushy,  starving,  powerful. 

Spring. 

Geoffrey  Webster 
Grade    4    B 
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Golden  retriever 

Shaggy,  eager, 

Bounding,  barking,  racing. 

Glad,  free,  excited,  secure, 

Master. 

Gregor  Mc  Curdy 
Grade      4    B 


Crawling  through  the  streets. 
Always  stopping,  always  going 
Roaring   on   the  highways 
Some  are  shiny,  but  most  are  dirty. 


Etienne  Cote 

Grade      4    B 
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WHAT  IS  GREEN? 

Green  is  a  scene  of  a  spring  -  time  meadow, 

0  grasshopper  with  a  very  small  shadow, 
a  tree  and  a  very  small  pea, 
an  alligator  in  the  swamp, 
and  a  crocodile  with  a  chomp. 


Christopher  Pratley 
Grade     4    A 
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Green  is  a  slimy  colour 

the  colour  of  spring  grass 

a  fresh,  ripe  lime 

a  vine  of  grapes 

the  crown  of  a  tree  in  summer 

Etienne  Cote 
Grade      4    B 


Green  is  a  growing  vine 

o  colour  of  paint 

a  grasshopper  hopping 

the  colour  of  Christmas. 

Jason  Hreno 
Grade      4    B 


WHAT  IS  GREEN? 


Green  is  the  colour  of  racing  cars, 

Or  even  a  Martian  from  Venus  or  Mars. 

Green  is  a  lol  lypop, 

Or  just  a  grasshopper  going  hoppity  hop. 

Joke  Richler 
Grade     .4    A 


WHAT  IS  GREEN? 

Green  is  a  Martian  sitting  on  the  moon, 
eating  meteorites  from  a  spoon. 
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Andrew  Smith 
Grade      4    A 


Green  is  growing  grass 

moss  on  the  rocks 
leaves  in  a  tree 
a  slimy  snake 

Bobby  Lunny 
Grade      4    B 


Green  is  a  growing  plant 
a  golf  course 
0  vine  for  growing  grapes 
a  colour  made  by  blue 
and  yel  low. 

David  Moffat 
Grade      4    B 


WHAT  IS  GREEN? 

Green  is  slime, 

Al  I  slimy  and  mine. 

Green  is  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue; 
Take  green  apart  and  you'll  have  two. 

Richard  Denis 
Grade      4    A 


VyHAT  IS  WHITE? 


What  is  white? 
Vyhite  is  snow, 

a  hard  blow, 
a  bunny. 
White  is  funny. 
White  i  s  a  face. 
White  is  a  place. 


Douglas   Bentley 
Grade      4    A 
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White  is  a  key  on  the  piano 
clean  sheet 
snowflake 

clean  page  in  a  book 
piece  of  chalk 
cloud  on  a  clear  day. 

Charles  Heenan 
Grade      4    B 


WHAT  IS  BLACK? 

Black  is  a  cat  with  a  broken  back, 
a  gnat  in  the  sack, 
the  midnight  sky, 
a  little  buzzing  firefly, 
charcoal  and  a  burnt  nole. 

Christopher  Pratley 
Grade        4    A 


WHAT  IS  BROWN? 

Brown  is  Hampton  Court 
and  a  worm  that  is  short. 
Brown  is  the  colour  of  fa! 
and  that  is  all. 


Andrew  Smith 
G  ro  d  e      4    A 


Brown  is  the  bark  of  a  tree 
the  colour  of  hair 
some  fur  on  a  bear 
and  some  shoes  on  a  foot 
lighter  than  soot. 

Jason  Hreno 
Grade      4    B 
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Grey  is  a  stormy  day 

a  foggy  morning 

a  nice  worm  sweater 

a  new  pair  of  school  pants 

Bobby  Lunny 
Grade      4    B 


WHAT  IS  RED? 

Red  is  blood  from  the  war, 

a  tomato  that  fell  on  the  floor, 
an  apple  just  freshly  picked, 
a  ball  that  was  just  kicked, 
hair  on  someone  s  head. 

Do  you  like  red? 

Jonathan  Blcnshay 
Grade      4    A 


Red  is  a  juicy  apple 

a  brick  house  on  a  cliff 
petal  s  of  a  rose 
dusty  old  Santa,  all  covered 
with  soot. 

Douglas  Le  Moine 
Grade      4  B 


Red  is  a  nice  red  apple 
a  leaf  in  the  fal  I 
Santa  in  his  suit 
soil  on  Mars 
a  red  brick  house 
a  rose  in  the  garden. 

William   Black 
Grade      4    B 


Red  is  ripe  raspberries 

a  maple  leaf  in  fall 

a  juicy  apple 

the  petals  of  a  rose. 

Irwin  Gross 
Grade      4    B 
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Red  is  a  spring  flower 

like  an  animal's  blood, 
a  new  brick  house, 
a  teacher  s  marker. 

Serge  Ghottas 
G  ra  d  e      4    B 


I  AM  A  SNCWFLAKE 


It  all  started  at  Mr.  Snow's  house.     He  was  mixing  chemicals 
and  then  it  happened.    Mr.  Snow  invented  these  flakey  things.    So 
since  we  were  flakey  and  we  were  made  by  Mr.  Snow,  he  decided 
to  call  us  snowflakes.     Then  he  wondered  how  to  bring  us  to  places. 
Finally,  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  cloud  plane.    We  got  inside. 
I  went  first  class  on  the  plane.    Just  as  I  was  having  lunch,  a  storm 
came  up  and  shook  us.    We  all  fell  out  and  we  fell  to  the  ground. 
Then  a  boy  came  out  to  play.     He  took  off  his  mitt  and  felt  me  and 
I  got  so  hot  that  I  melted  away. 

Gregory  Guttman 

Grade      4    A 
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I  AM  A  SNOWFLAKE 

I  woke  up  in  the  water  and  soon  I  evaporated.     I  went  up,  up, 
and  up  until   I  reached  a  cloud.     Soon,   I  froze  and  fell  down,  down, 
and  down.     Finally,  I  fell  on  a  mitt.     I  got  all  tangled  in  the  knit- 
ting.    It  was  a  little  boy's  mitt.    He  was  a  naughty  boy;  he  was 
shooting  snowballs  at  his  little  brother.    As  he  made  another  snow- 
ball, I  stuck  to  it.     I  was  right  in  front.     I  went  about  a  billion  miles 
per  minute.     I  went  smack  into  a  snowbank.    All  of  a  sudden,  the 
other  snowflakes  pushed  to  the  front  of  the  snow  ball.     I  was  hope- 
less.    I  could  not  move.     1  was  in  the  back  against  the  snowbank. 
Then  we  started  rolling  down  from  the  snowbank  and  stopped.     Then 
I  found  myself  in  front,     I  stayed  there  for  months,  until  finally,  I 
melted  and  started  a  whole  new  life. 

Richard  Denis 
Grade      4    A 

THE  STORY  OF  A  DIME 

The  year  was  nineteen  sixty-  seven  when  the  mint  produced  me. 
I  was  distributed  with  millions  of  my  friends.    One  day,  a  little  boy 
came  to  the  bank  to  get  a  dollar  changed  into  dimes  and  I  was  one  of 
them.    When  he  got  outside,  he  accidently  dropped  me  and  I  started  to 
roll  down  the  street.    A  man  found  me  and  picked  me  up  and  put  me  in 
his  pocket.    Suddenly,  his  pocket  ripped  and  all  my  friends  and  rela- 
tives started  rolling  down  the  street.    After  a  few  more  adventures,  I 
was  taken  back  to  the  mint  to  be  melted  down. 


Christopher  Protley 
Grade      4    A 
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Suddenly,  they  heard  a  scream.     Don's  hair  stood  straight  up. 
Don  said,  "What  was  that?" 

"I  don't  know,"  cried  Jim. 

Don  and  I  were  trembling  with  fear.  Finally,  Jim  stuttered, 
"I  guess  it  was  an  owl."  We  went  into  a  room  off  the  hall.  In 
the  room,  there  was  a  box.     Don  said,  "It  looks  like  a  coffin. 

We  opened  the  coffin.     In  the  coffin  was  a  smaller  coffin.    We 
couldn't  open  the  smaller  coffin  so  we  left. 

When  Don  lit  a  candle,  o  breeze  blew  out  the  candle.    Don 
said,  "I  guess  we'll  have  to  go  in  the  dark.   '    After  that,  Jim 
opened  a  door  which  led  into  the  graveyard.     Don  and  I  were  so 
scared  we  left  through  the  graveyard  gate  and  never  came  back. 


Matthew  Nadler 
Grade      4    B 


THE  AWFUL  DAY 


When  I  woke  up  that  morning  I  didn't  expect  the  day  to  begin 
as  it  did,  with  a  bang  and  a  crash  and  a  shout.    When  I  woke  up,  I 
fell  out  of  bed  with  a  bang.     I  got  up  and  went  to  breakfast.    At 
breakfast,  I  dropped  a  plate  and  it  smashed.     I  picked  up  the  bits 
and  went  to  school.    When  I  was  walking  to  school,  I  met  my  friend 
Paul.    "Hey,  Paul!    Over  here-"    I  shouted.     Paul  ran  to  walk  with 
me  and  we  finally  got  to  school. 

The  teacher  asked  us  both  to  stand  in  front  of  the  class  and 
explain  why  we  were  late.    We  had  no  answer.    She  told  us  to  stay 
in  for  a  week  of  detentions. 

William  Black 

Grade      4    B 


THE    ROTTEN   DAY 


I  didn't  expect  the  day  to  start  as  it  did,  with  a  bang.     The 
bang  was  my  little  brother  who  ran  into  my  room  and  shot  off  his 
cap  gun.    When  I  went  down  to  breakfast,  the  cat  came  running  up 
the  stairs  and  made  me  fall  the  rest  of  the  way  down.    After  break- 
fast,  I   started  out  to  school.     Half  way,  my  bike  had  a  flat  tire,  so 
I  had  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  to  school.     At  school,  a  terrible 
thing  happened  —  our  teacher  who  had  been  sick  was  well  again. 
Then  another  terrible  thing  happened;  the  milk  at  lunch  was  sour. 
After  school,   1  decided  to  go  home  and  go  to  sleep,  but  I  couldn  t 
get  to  sleep  because  my  brother  had  the  television  going  full  blast. 
It  was  not  my  lucky  day. 

Andrew  Smith 

G  ro  d  e      4    A 
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THE  TRIO  OF  EYES 

One  spooky  night,   I  was  walking  through  the  park  from  my 
friend's  house.     I-  was  looking    straight  ahead  at  the  big  clock  when 
I  heard  the  twelve  strikes  of  mid-night. 

The  park  was  very  dark  and  gloom.     The  lights  were  very  faint 
so  it  was  much  spookier.     The  cement  path  was  muddy.     The  grass 
was  not  mowed  and  the  bushes  had  not  been  trimmed   for  many  years. 
it  was  almost  a  graveyard. 

Then  it  happened.     I  heard  someone  scream  so  I  turned  around 
and  saw  three  shiny,  red  eyes  following  me.     I  ran  off  shoving  mud 
on  the  eyes.    As  I  ran  off,   I  slid,  hurting  my  elbow.     "Ouch,"  I 
cried,  getting  up.  I   looked  around  and  everything  was  calm  again. 

I  ran  home  to  tell  my  mother  what  had  happened.    At  the  dinner 
table,  my  brother  was  holding  three  shiny,  red  marbles.     "Mom," 
he    said,  "Tonight,   I   scared  a  boy  half  to  death." 

I  stared  at  him,  and  exclaimed,  "That  boy  was  me! 

Etienne  Cote 
Grade      4    B 
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AIR  RAID 

It   was  June  2,   1982.     Westmount  was  under  attack  and  a  strange 
buzzing  noise  was  in  the  air.     I  was  in  my  tree  house  lookout  armed 
with  a  can  of  raid. 

The  lookout  was  small  but  secure.     A  large  window  was  my  main 
protection,  with  a  raid  can  hooked  up  to  it.     CId  rickety,  green  wood 
with  mold  and  a  steel  girder  supported  the  lookout. 

I  was  shooting  down  at  swarms  of  bees   in  one  blast  with  my 
spray  gun,  when  I  was  overcome  by  a  swarm  of  sneaky  bees.     I  no- 
ticed that  I  was  attacked  because  I  had  a  honey  sandwich  in  my 
pocket.    With  extreme  speed,  I  tossed  it  out  the  window.     The  bees 
destroyed  it.     I  had  a  brain  storm.     If  I  threw  a  jar  of  honey  at  the 
queen  bee,  the  other  bees  would  destroy  her  too.     I  did.     The  honey 
on  the  queen  bee  was  eaten  so  fast  that  the  queen  bee  was  eaten 
also. 

While  writing  in  my  log,   I  remembered  the  old  saying.       Brain 
is  better  than  brawn. 

Matthew  Ncdier 
Grade      4    B 


I  woke  up  one  morning  on  the  Island  of  Chicoo  in  July  17,   1987.     I 
|ot  there  by  plane. 

The  island  was  huge  and  green  -  palm  trees  all  over,  with  a  village 
n  the  centre.     There  was  a  volcano  beside  the  village  and  the  natives 
;aid  it  erupted  every  two  weeks.     The  weather  was  very  warm  and  nice. 

When  I  woke  up  in  my  hotel  room,  there  was  nobody  on  the  island.    I 
vas  astonished.     I  knew  then  that  it  must  be  a  monster.     Then  I   saw  a 
;ign,  "Madaw  was  here!        I  thought  for  a  moment.     Then  I  remembered 
he  natives  telling  me  legends  about  the  great  beast. 

I  got  up  from  where   I  was  sitting.     I   looked  out  my  window  and  I  saw 
he  monster. 

The  monster  was  huge,  furry,  with  two  eyes,  one  nose,  one  huge 
nouth,  two  arms  and  two  legs.     He  also  had  long    fangs  and  was  twenty- 
six  feet  tall.     I  almost  fainted  when  I   saw  him. 

I  remembered  seeing  a  harpoon  gun  down  on  the  dock  at"the  beach, 
rushed  down  to  the  dock  to  get  it.     I  found  a  trailer.     Then  I  loaded  the 
)un  on  the  trailer  and  pulled  it  in  front  of  Madaw.     I  loaded  the  gun,  aimed 
t  and  fired.     He  fell.     I   loaded  it  again  and  shot  and  hit  him.     He  died. 

Two  months  later,  people  began  to  return,  and  the  island  was  happy 
>nce  more. 

Jason  Hreno 
Grade      4    B 
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ONE  STORMY  NIGHT 


One  stormy  night,  I  was  going  to  England  because  my  mother 
wanted  me.  I  was  going  in  a  boat  when  a  big  wave  hit  my  boat  on 
an  island  and  sank  it. 

The  island  was  small  with  lots  of  trees  and  bushes.    There 
were  boars,  deer,  and  cannibals.     There  were  also  beaches  all 
around  the  island. 

I  decided  to  look  around  the  island.    While  I  was  walking  along 
the  beach,  I  saw  a  piece  of  paper.    On  the  piece  of  paper  was  a  map 
for  treasure.     I  started  to  follow  the  directions  on  the  map,  but  I 
realized  that  I  needed  a  hut  so  I  built  one. 

I  went  to  sleep  late  that  night.    The  next  morning,  I  started  to 
dig  for  the  treasure.     I  found  it  that  night.     The  treasure  chest  was 
old  and  rusty.     It  was  made  of  good  wood  with  metal  straps.     It  had 
a  rusty  lock.    All   I  had  to  do  was  to  hit  it  a  few  times  and  it  fell 
off.    The  chest  was  filled  with  jewels  and  coins. 

It  was  getting  late  so  I  pulled  the  chest  back  to  my  hut.     1  put 
a  few  coins  and  jewels  in  my  pockets.     I  went  to  sleep  at  about 
eight  o*  clock. 

I  woke  up  at  about  seven  o'clock.     I  looked  around.     There 

was  no  treasure!     I  heard  a  noise.     1  jumped  up  and  there  was  a 

helicopter   in  the  sky.     I  quickly  made  a  fire  and  sent  up  smoke 

signals. 
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The  helicopter  landed  and  I  went  on.     When  we  got  back  home, 
I  told  everybody  my  story.     I  gave  the  coins  and  jewels  to  the 
museum  -  the  ones  which  I  had,  that  is. 

It  was  the  most  exciting  adventure  I  ever  had  and  I  hope  I 
shall  have  another  like  it. 

Charles  Heenon 

SHIPWRECKED  ^^°^^     ^    ^ 

It  was  July  8,   1976;  everybody  on  board  ship  was  asleep  when 
suddenly  we  struck  a  rock.    Our  ship  was  flooding  with  water.    Uy 
mother  and  father  went  running  for  me  and  my  brother.     They  made  it 
just  in  time.     They  gave  us  each  a  life  jacket  and  threw  us  over- 
board while  they  took  their  own  life  jackets.     Uy  father  didn  t  know 
what  was  going  on,  but  I  told  him  everything  would  be  all  right,  and 
then  my  mum  and  dad  jumped  overboard  too,  with  their  life  jackets 
now  on.    After  a  few  minutes,  when  everyone  had  caught  his  breath, 
we  all   started  swimming  toward  an  island.     The  island  wasn  t  big, 
but  it  would  have  to  do.    We  got  on  the  island  and  looked  for  food. 
After  that  we  dug  and  dug  to  get  shelter.     Suddenly,  my  brother  came 
across  a  shining  chest.     I  screamed  out,  "Coffin!     Coffin!      but  my 
dad  said  it  was  a  treasure  chest  and  carefully  opened  it.     Fortunately, 
it  wasn't  a  coffin;  it  was  a  treasure  chest  full  of  gold  and  jewels  from 
Pirate's  Day.     The  next  day,  the  Coastguard  ship  came  and  picked  us 
up  and  we  went  back  to  Boston  and  were  as  happy  as  ever.    As  my 
my  brother  would  say,  we  were  treated  like  kings. 

Jonathan  Blonshoy 
Grade       4    A 

ADVENTURES  IN  HARTHER 

It  was  June  1  when  my  ship  was  hit  by  a  terrible  storm.    Suddenly, 
the  main  mast  was  knocked  down  by  a  gust  of  wind.     The  next  thing,  I 
found  out  I  was  in  a  strange  land.     Every  tree  had  fruit  like  apples  and 
bananas  but  they  were  the  size  of  watermelons!     They  tasted  delicious. 
Suddenly,  a  tremor  hit  but  it  wasn't  a  tremor,  it  was  a  little  boy  who  had 
0  pet  dinosaur,    and  the  boy  said  to  me,  "Don't  be  afraid  of  him;  all  he 
eats  is  this  fruit. 

"Good,"  I  said,  "because  I  was  afraid  he  might  eat  me." 

The  boy  laughed  and  the  dinosaur  licked  me. 

"He  certainly  is  friendly.    Where  do  you  live?"  ^ 

"Nowhere. 

"What?"  I  said  and  just  then  1  bumped  my  head.     Everything  was 
black,  but  when  I  woke  up  I  was  in  my  bed. 

Andrew  Smith 
Grade      4    A 
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The  time  was  eleven  o'clock,  New  Year's  Eve,  in  Los  Angeles. 
My  parents  left  for  a  party  and  I  had  to  hampster-  sit  my  hampster. 

My  hampster's  cage  was  long  and  high;  it  had  newspaper  on 
the  floor  and  wood  chips,  too.  The  water  was  in  a  glass  tube  in 
the  corner.     The  food  was  in  a  dish  beside  the  tube. 

After  my  parents  left,   I  turned  on  the  television  and  sat  in  a 
chair.    "News,  News,   I  hate  it,"  I  said.     1  turned  off  the  television 
and  lay  down. 

I  soon  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  a  ferocious  hampster  had 
me  by  the  foot  and  was  dragging  me  into  the  darkness.  It  seemed 
that  it  was  just  me.     It  was  so  dark  and  scary. 

Soon,  I  heard  someone  say,  "Bobby,  it  s  us.  '    1  saw  my  parents. 
You  were  asleep,      they  said. 

"Boy,  did  I  have  a  dream,      I  replied. 

Bobby  Lunny 

Grade      4    B 

THE   GREAT   HOCKEY   GAME 

Three  days  ago,  my  dad  and  I  went  to  see  the  Canadiens  play 
a  hockey  game  at  the  Forum.     They  played  at  the  Forum  because 
last  time  they  had  played  in  Buffalo. 

The  Forum  had  a  gigantic,  square  scoreboard  and  smooth  ice. 
Thousands  of  fans  were  yelling  and  whistling  shrilly.    A  man  was 
walking  around  yelling,  "Hot  dogs,  popcorn,  peanuts!"    Hundreds 
of  seats,  painted  different  colours,  had  many  people  sitting  in  them. 
If  I  looked  up,  I  could  see  a  sort  of  cabin  where  interviewers  and 
reportes  sat  and  described  the  match  to  hockey  fans  watching  the 
game  on  television,  or  listening  to  it  on  their  radios.    Sometimes, 
if  you  strained  your  ears,  you  could  hear  them  talking.    Altogether, 
the  Forum  is  a  great  place. 

A  carpet  rolled  out  on  the  ice.     Everybody  stood  and  a  man 
sang  "0  Canada.  '    The  carpet  was  rolled  up  and  the  whistle  blew 
for  the  face -off.    Whack!    Whack!    Whack!    The  hockey  sticks 
clattered  and  the  game  was  on  !    Guy  Lafieur  skimmed  down  the 
ice  for  a  pass,  but  a  Buffalo  Sabre  snatched  the  puck  and  nearly 
scored.     Then,  with  the  assistance  of  Yvon  Lambert,  Lafieur 
scored  !     The  siren  sounded  and  the  first  period  was  over. 

My  father  and  I  went  to  a  hot  dog  stand.    We  bought  chips,  a 
Seven  -up,  and  a  delicious  hot  dog.    "Fourteen  minutes  till  we  go 
back  to  our  seats,"  I  told  my  dad. 

The  second  period  was  on  when  we  got  back  to  our  seats. 
The  score  was  three  to  nothing  for  the  Canadiens  and  the  puck 
was  ready  for  a  face -off.    As  soon  as  the  puck  was  on  the  ice,  a 
Sabre  took  it,  sped  down  the  ice  and  shot  at  the  net.    He  scored! 
The  score  was  three  to  one.     That  was  all   I  could  see  because 
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dad  had  a  meeting  and  we  had  to  leave. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  really  fun.     All   in  all,   it  had  been 

a  great  game. 

Etienne  Cote 
Grade      4    B 

WY  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  FISHING  TRIP 

One  sunny  day  in  May,  my  father  and  I  went  fishing  at  a  dock 
in  Rhode  Island.     Hopefully,  we  would  catch  some  fish. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  at  the  docks.     The  dock  goes  twenty 
feet  out  into  the  water  and  then  turns  in  different  directions.     If 
you  looked  down  at  it,  it  would  look  like  a  tree  with  many  branches. 
The  dock  was  held  up  by  many  poles  which  were  stuck  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water.    The  water  was  very  shallow. 

The  fish  were  biting  that  day.    We  already  had  three  bites,  but 
no  catches.    A  fish  tugged  on  my  line.     The  fish  pulled  very  hard, 
and  once,  1    nearly  dropped  my  rod.     I  finally  tired  him  out  and  reeled 
him  in.     He  was  a  big  one,  and  a  good  fighter  too! 

Later  on,  at  eight  o    clock,  we  went  to  our  normal  fishing  place. 
The  fishing  is  always  good  there.    We  cast  our  lines  out,  and  at  five 
past  eight,  the  bluefish  started  coming  into  the  bay.    At  seven  past 
eight,  I  got  a  bite  and  it  was  a  big  one.    When  I  got  it   out  of  the 
water,  we  weighed  it.    He  was  three-quarters  of  a  pound.    About  fif- 
teen minutes  later,  I  caught  another  fish  and  he  was  about  the  same 
size.     Five  minutes  later,  my  bother,  Pat,  caught  a  fish.    He  was 
about  the  same  size  as  the  others. 

When  we  were  through,  we  walked  to  our  apartment  because  it 
was  close  to  the  bay.     It  had  been  a  good  day  for  fishing,  and  we 
were  so  tired  that  we  went  to  bed. 

Geoffrey  Webster 
Grade      4    B 


THE  HIJACKED  PLANE 

A  year  ago,  I  went  on  a  huge  plane  for  Boston,  to  visit  my 
aunt.    Inside  the  plane,  I  could  see  a  hundred  seats,  a  blue  carpet 
and  a  loud  red  speaker.  v. 

After  were  were  flying  in  the  air,  some  men  behind  me  pulled 
Out  pistols,  rifles  and  machine  guns.     They  immediately  had  the 
plane  under  control.    They  were  Spanish  and  I  could  not  understand 
them.    One  of  them  had  a  scar  and  looked  mean.    He  went  into  the 
control  room  and  talked  with  the  pilot.    The  pilot  also  spoke  Span- 
ish so  they  could  communicate.     They  wanted  it  hijacked  to  San 
Francisco,  which  was  near  us. 
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Soon  we  landed.    The  hurt  woman  and  children  were  let  out. 
The  hijackers  were  demanding  food  and  safety.    As  the  food  was 
brought  in,  more  and  more  people  were  let  out.      Finally,  all  of  us 
were  let  out.    They  took  off.    Later,  they  brought  down  the  plane 
because  the  Air  Force  made  them  land. 

We  started  to  go  to  Boston  all  over  again.     It  was  a  frightening 
experience,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it. 


Charles  Newman 
G  re  d  e      4    B 


THE  PLANE  CRASH 


One  day,  my  parents  sent  me  on  a  summer  trip  on  a  plane  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  enough  money  for  them  to  go. 

The  plane  was  white  on  the  outside,  with  one  stripe  long  ways 
The  tail  was  blue  with  a  painted  flag  on  it.    The  plane  had  many 
seats.    They  were  all  red.     The  pilot's  room  was  full  of  green  and 
red  flashing  lights  with  many  buttons. 

On  the  plane,  I  ate  my  dinner  which  was  a  steak  with  French 
fries.     I  was  about  to  take  my  first  bite  of  the  steak  when  the  plane 
took    a  terrible  shake.     It  was  trembling  like  an  earthquake.    Sud- 
denly, the  plane  stopped  shaking  and  started  to  go  down.    The  alert 
alarm  went  on,  and  a  sign  was  lighted  to  tell  us  to  put  our  seat- 
belts  on.     I  was  scared,  but  I  soon  passed  out  while  the  plane  was 
crashing. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  was  that  1  was  lying  in  a  bush  on  a 
deserted  island.    All  the  pieces  of  steel  and  all  the  seats  were 
scattered  all  over  the  place.    Some  people  were  wounded  and  others 
just  had  a  scratch  or  two.     I  was  lucky;  I  had  nothing  at  all. 

Two  hours  later,  a  pilot  found  a  CB  Radio.     Everybody  started 
to  get  excited.     Finally,  the  chief  pilot  had  the  courage  to  call  back 
the  airport  on  the  CB  Radio. 

The  next  day,  a  safety  patrol  found  us  and  brought  us  bock  home. 

I  was  scared  by  this  adventure,  and  I  shall  never  go  in  a  plane 

alone  again. 

Nicolas  Jorizzo 

Grade      4    B 
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All  of  a  sudden,   it  happened.    My  submarine  sprang  a  leak 
while  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.     My  men  and  I  knew  just 
what  to  do.     On  board  the  sub,   I  had  Major  Brooks,  Major  Stevens, 
and  some  more, important  officers.    My  crew  was  the  best  you  could 
get.     I  sent  a  radio  call  to  the  engine  room  to  get  some  mechanics 
over  on  this  side  of  the  sub.     "Are  you  two,  the  mechanics?      I 
asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  they  said  together. 

"I  would  like  you  to  fix  the  leak,'    I  said. 

A  few  minutes  later,  they  said  to  me,  "We  can't  fix  it  from  in 
here.    We  have  to  go  out  and  fix  it. 

"Well,  then  go  out  and  fix  it  !"  I  exclaimed.     The  mechanics 
went  out  and  fixed  the  hole  in  the  submarine.    As  they  came  back, 
I  greeted  them,  "Nice  work,  men."    Then,  I  took  the  sub  up  to  the 
surface. 

Jason  Hreno 
Grade      4    B 


THE  LEAK 

All  of  a  sudden  it  happened;  my  submarine  sprang  a  leak  while  I 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.    This  frightened  me.     I   screamed, 
"Captain,  Captain!" 

"What?"  he  replied. 

"There  is  a  leak  in  the  missle  cabin.        I  ordered  two  men  to  go 
to  the  control  room  and  bring  the  submarine  to  the  surface.     They 
couldn't  because  the  control  were  jammed.  The  two  men  came 

back  to  me  and  said,  "The  controls  were  jammed. We  can't    go  up." 
So  I  put  on  a  diving  suit  and  went  in  the  ocean.     I  took  with  me  a 
piece  of  steel  and  glue.     I  glued  the  piece  of  steel  over  the  hole, 
came  in  and  screamed,  full  of  joy,  "I  fixed  the  leak!    We're  saved!" 
When  I  got  home,  the  general  gave  me  a  medal  for  a  reward. 

Nicolas  Jorizzo 
Grade      4    B 
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UNDERGROUND 


One  day  in  Italy  some  people  were  climbing  an  extinct  volcano 
named  Sulphurus.    When  they  reached  the  summit,  there  was  sudden- 
ly a  slight  earthquake,  and  a  vast  crock  opened.    Then  the  rumbling 
stopped  and  everything  stopped  shaking.    The  peoples'  names  were 
George,  Uncle  OIlie,  and  George's  friend,  Charles.     They  decided  to 
go  down  the  crack,  so  they  looped  their  rope  to  a  sturdy  rock  and 
started  climbing  down  the  abyss.    As  they  had  four  hundred  feet  of 
rope  and  had  looped  it  around  a  rock,  they  hod  two  hundred  feet  of 
double  strength  rope  to  go  down.    When  they  reached  a  suitable  ledge, 
they  all  got  off  and  Uncle  CIlie  pulled  one  end  of  the  rope  and  it 
come  falling  down  on  them.    They  repeated  this  several  times,  and  at 
last,  they  reached  the  bottom.     They  had  thrown  their  provisions  and 
other  things  down  in  a  padded  case.    They  equally  shared  their  packs. 
They  travelled  on  and  on  until  they  reached  a  large  cavern.     This 
cavern  hod  a  lot  of  holes  in  its  walls,  about  five  feet  in  diameter. 
They  walked  through  this  cavern,  but  as  they  were  reaching  the  other 
side,  there  was  a  tremendous  roar  and  water  started  coming  out  of  the 
holes  very  quickly.     There  was  no  escape!     The  water  was  rushing 
straight  at  them.     But  as  the  front  of  the  surging  moss  hit  them,  the 
wall  behind  them  crumbled  and  the  water  rushed  by.    They  had  all  been 
drenched  and  their  packs  were  torn  away  by  the  water.    They  decided 
to  go  back.     But  NO!    When  the  water  had  rushed  in  the  roof  at  the  end 
of  the  cavern  had  caved  in.     There  was  no  way  to  go  except  the  way 
the  water  had  gone.    As  they  started  to  go,  some  more  water  rushed  in 
and  they  were  swept  along  speedily.     Then  suddenly,  the  water  veered 
upward  and  they  were  all  knocked  out  by  the  tremendous  pressure.    The 
next  thing  they  knew,  they  were  on  the  slope  of  a  small  mountain.     The 
men  asked  a  small  country  boy  where  they  were.     The  boy  said  they 
were  in  Spain.     They  had  travelled  five  hundred  and  forty  miles  under- 
ground, from  where  they  hod  started  in  Genova,   Italy. 


Christopher  Pratley 
Grade      4    A 
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DISASTER  IN  SPACE 

On  the  rather  small  planet  of  Brungaria,  one  mile  in  diameter, 
people  are  one  millimeter  around.     They  are  a  perfect  circle  except 
for  their  hands,  feet  and  head.     They  could' fly  though  (for  it  was 
hard  to  walk)  and  I  have  regretted  the  time  I  went  there  for  years. 

It  all   started  about  1972  when  Bill,  my  companion,  and  I  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  moon.     The  first  time  we  got  a  mile  up  and  then 
we  had  to  come  down  again  because  Bill  had  forgotten  his  life 
savers  (candy).    The  second  time  we  approached  the  area  where  the 
was  supposed  to  be,  we  found  out  we  were  millions  of  miles  off 
course  and  had  long  since  passed  the  moon.     It  was  Bill  s  fault 
that  we  were  heading  towards  the  planet,  Brungaria.    We  both  got 
very  nervous.     Unfortunately,  Bill  had  finished  his  life  savers. 
When  we  landed,  we  found  it  very  small,  indeed.    All  of  a  sudden, 
blit!    Something  tiny  and  round  hit  me.     Then  another  and  another 
thing  hit  me,  until   I  was  covered  with  Brungarians.     Finally,   Bill 
found  a  life  saver  and  managed  to  get  back  to  the  ship  and  we 
zoomed  home. 

Peter  Hcilward 
Grade      4    A 
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LOST  IN  SPACE 


I  really  cared  about  astronomy  and  read  lots  of  astronomy  books. 
One  day  I  said  to  my   mother,  °'Mom,  when  I  grow  up,  do  you  think 
I  can  be  an  astronaut?" 

She  replied,  "If  you  study  hard,  you  might." 

Months  and  months  went  by  and  I  read  lots  and  lots  of  books 
on  astronomy.     Finally,  when  I  was  about  twenty  years  old,  I  said 
to  myself,      I  hope  I  reach  university  and  be  an  astronaut." 

After  studying  hard,   I  finally  reached  the  university,  but  I 
still  had  to  work  hard  to  finish  it.    A  year  later,  we  had  our  final 
test.    Everyone  studied  hard!    When  we  had  our  test  everyone  was 
ready  except  for  me.     I  was  doubly  ready.    A  few  minutes  later, 
the  test  started.     I  was  very  nervous.    A  couple  of  hours  later, 
everyone  finished  his  test. 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  was  so  nervous  that  I  didn't  want  to  get 
my  test  back.    My  teacher  said.      Come  on,  don  t  be  nervous. 

So  I  opened  my  test  and     ...   I  couldn't  believe  my  EYES!! 
I   PASSED!!     I  was  so  excited  that  I  wanted  to  go  and  work  right 
now,  but  I  had  to  wait  a  few  weeks. 

A  few  weeks  later,  it  was  my  first  day  of  being  an  astronaut. 
I  went  to  the  laboratory.  I  found  a  gentleman  waiting  for  me.  He 
whispered,  "Come  on,  sit  down.  I  have  a  very  important  thing  to 
tell  you. 

I  replied,  in  excitement,  "What  is  it? 

He  answered  in  a  loud  voice,  "You  are  going  out  in  space. 

I  was  so  excited  that  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Then  I  said, 
*'lt*s  my  first  day  here,  and  besides,  I  don't  know  how  to  control 
a  rocket." 

He  replied,  "You  will  have  one  week  to  learn  how  to  control 
it." 

I  asked,  "Isn't  that  awfully  short?" 

"That's  the  way  it  goes,"  he  answered. 

I  studied  and  studied.    One  week  later,  I  was  ready.    The" 
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gentleman  explained  to  me  how  to  put  the  space  suit  on.     Before  I 
got  into  the  space  ship,  he  wished  me  good  luck.     I  started  off 
well.    When  I  reached  outer  space  I  was  a  bit  more  calm.    A  few 
hours    later   something  unusual  happened;  a  small  meteorite  hit 
the  space  ship  and  the  ship  lost  control,  so  I  put  on  full  power  and 
the  space  ship  went  far,  far  away  from  the  earth,  even  farther  than 
I  had  expected.     I  communicated  with  the  other  men.     So  they  got 
ready,  went  in  their  ships  and  flew  away  to  rescue  me.    As  soon 
as  one  of  them  found  me,  he  communicated  with  the  other  men  and 
got  me  into  one  of  their  space  ships.    As  soon  as  I  got  to  earth,   I 
drove  home  and  hugged  my  mother  and  father  and  promised  them  I  d 
never  go  on  a  space  ship  without  being  sure  how  to  control  it. 

Eduardo  Neuenschwander 
Grade      4    A 
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Middle    School 

IF  I  WERE  AN  ANT 

I  am  an  ant.     I  was  born  in  an  ant  hill.     My  parents  died  not  long 
after  I  was  born.     I  still  live  in  the  ant  hill,  but  now,  I  have  started 
going  outside.    When  outside,  I  find  the  world  huge.     I  go  out  collect- 
ing food  with  my  fellow  ants  and  have  often  seen  people.    They  are 
big;  in  fact,  to  me  and  my  friends,  they  are  giants.    One  good  thing 
about  them,  however,  is  that  they  are  wasteful  creature.    They 
throw  down  their  food  where  we  ants  can  get  it.     We  bring  it  to  our 
ant  hill  and  eat  it  or  store  it.    One  day,  when  I  was  out  looking  for 
food  -  SQUASH!     I  was  stepped  on  and  died. 

Geoffrey  Canlett 
Grade        7    A 

IF  I  WERE  A  COIN 

If  I  were  a  coin,  I  should  like  to  be  an  ancient  Greek  coin. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  I  should  like  to  be  an  ancient  Greek 
coin.     I  should  probably  be  a  collector's  item.     I  could  tell  them 
my  life  story  and  they  would  tell  me  theirs.    He  would  be  constantly 
bringing  new  coins  into  his  collection  and  I  should  have  much  fun 
listening  to  all  the  coins'  stories.    Also  if  I  were  ancient,  I  should 
have  met  many  different  kinds  of  people  and  also  I  should  have  been 
able  to  watch  the  world  change  and  observe  different  styles  of  life. 
For  instance,  a  long  time  ago,  I  should  have  been  bumping  into  my 
friends  in  somebody's  pocket,  but  now  I  should  be  snug  with  all 
my  friends  in  a  comfortable  purse  or  wallet.     I  should  live  much 
longer  than  a  person  unless  I  was  melted  or  flattened  by  a  truck. 
That  is  why  I  should  like  to  be  an  ancient  Greek  coin. 

Geoffrey  Moore 
Grade     6    A 


THE  CAT  WHO  ATE  THE  HAT 

There  was  a  cat  whose  name  was  Matt; 
He  ate  the  neighbour's  hat! 
The  neighbour  became  so  very  mad. 
But  when  the  cat  bought  another, 
The  neighbour  was  very  glad. 

Geoffrey  Adams 
Grade     6    A 
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There  was  a  little  boy  fooling  around  with  his  television  set 
and  this  is  how  it  went. 

Welcome  to  your  favorite  show  .     .     . 

CLICK 

"Once  there  were  three  bears  and  their  porridge  was  too  hot 
so  they  went  out  for  o  .     .     .   ' 

CLICK 

**.     .     .  dish  of  dogfood.     It's  especially  good  if  you  make 
your  dog  .     .     . 

CLICK 

".     .     .  do  yoga  everyday.     It's  good  for  your  health  especially 
if  you  have  weak  .     .     . 

CLICK 
.     .     .  spare  ribs.     .     . 

POW!     He  blew  a  fuse.     Too  bad,   I  can't  finish  my  story. 

lain  Sneddon 
Grade      6    A 


ENGLISH  TEACHING 

English  teaching  is    not  too  easy; 

Some  people  think  it  is  silly. 

Sooner  or  later,  they  will  regret  it, 

Or  they  will  forget  it. 

But  when  a  teacher  is  rough  on  you, 

Remember  he  is  only  teaching  you. 

So  don't  be  mad; 

Be  glad 

That  you  have  a  teacher  like  that. 


Federico  Sanchez 
Grade      6    A 
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REFLECTIONS  UPON  GETTING  UP  IN  THE  MORNING 

Ding  dong!  (sound  of  my  alarm  clock)    Oh,  no!    That  horrible 
alarm  clock  went  off  early  again.     I  better  get  back  to  sleep.    Hold 
on!     It's  seven  o'clock,  darn!     I'm  too  lazy  to  get  up,  but  if  I  don't 
get  up  I'll  be  late  for  school.    Why  should  I  get  up?    I'm  not  going 
to  learn  anything  more  in  half  an  hour.    On  the  other  hand,   I  might 
miss  something  interesting.     Even  if  I  do  sleep  in,  my  dad  will 
bound  in  and  tell  me  to  get  up.     I  think  I  feel  sick.     That's  it!     I'll 
pretend  I'm  sick.     I  haven't  missed  a  day  of  school  yet,  so  the 
school  won't  over  react.    Plus  I  could  get  my  mom  to  call  in  and  say 
that  I'm  sick.    No,  I  couldn't  do  that.    My  mom  would  say  to  go  to 
school  and  if  I  feel  sick  to  come  home.    Oh,  no!    Now  I  really  feel 
sick.     I  didn  t  do  any  of  my  homework  and  I  have  a  dictionary  page 
due.    What  a  way  to  start  the  day.    What  day  is  it  anyway?    I  check 
my  watch.    Darn!    Why  didn't  I  look  before.     IT'S  SATURDAY! 

Scott  Yineberg 
Grade      7    A 


A  TYPICAL  DAY  AT  S.H.S. 

At  seven- thirty,  I  force  myself  to  get  up.     I  have  a  quick  break- 
fast.    I  get  dressed.     I  walk  or  take  the  bus  to  school,  depending  on 
the  time  and  the  weather.     I  arrive  at  school  and  rush  upstairs  before 
the  eight  -  thirty  -  five  bell  rings.    Then  I  unpack  my  satchel  and  get 
ready  for  my  first  class.    Then  I  have  a  hard  first  class  because  I  am 
still  sleepy.    After  my  first  class,  I  have  two  other  easy  classes  and 
a  very  active  recess.    Usually,  this  is  the  time  when  I  get  hungry.     I 
now  have  another  rather  easy  class.    Then  I  have  a  very  noisy  lunch. 
After  lunch,  I  run  around  during  a  well-needed  recess.    Then  I  have  a 
very  hard  and  demanding  afternoon.    After  all  this  hard  work,  I  happily 
walk  home.    At  home,  I  quickly  get  into  my  play  clothes  and  do  all  my 
different  assignments.    Having  done  all  my  homework,  I  smile  at  the 
thought  that  another  school  day  has  gone  by. 

Jonathan  Burnham 
Grade     6    A 
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A    TYPICAL    DAY    AT    S.H.S. 

When  or  if  I  get  to  class  at  Selwyn  House  on  time,  I  usually 
get  ready  for  the  next  class.     By  the  time  the  bell  rings  for  the 
second  period,   I  would  have  approximately  two  detentions.    When 
it  comes  to  gym  or  any  other  period,  I  am  completely  pre-occupied 
by  my  detentions  and  lines.     In  the  next  few  periods,  I  am  thinking 
about  a  beautiful  lunch,  but  when  lunch  does  come,  it  turns  out  to 
be  Monday's  dried  out  bread,  pea  soup  for  the  entre,  Brussel  sprouts 
and  chicken  pie  for  the  main  course,  and  rice  pudding  for  dessert. 
In  the  afternoon,   I  am  exhausted  and  begging  the  teacher  for  c  nap 
in  the  infirmary.     By  the  third  afternoon  period,   I  am  hoping  for  a 
massive  fire  or  an  explosion  in  the  staff  room.     During  the  last 
period,   I  am  thinking  of  Kool-Aid  and  chocolate  cookies  at  home. 
By  the  time  I  get  out  of  all  my  detentions,   I  am  generally  tired  and 
and  want  to  be  home  on  my  soft,  comfortable  bed. 

Peter  Howard 
Grade      6    A 


DEAR  DIARY 

June  24,  2077 

People  everywhere  on  earth  are  succumbing  to  the  disease, 
which  if  encountered  causes  insanity  -  an  insanity  which  will 
soon  be  vested  in  me.       The  plague  which  has  taken  over  the  earth 
began  from  aliens  from  outer  space.    The  aliens  came  to  our  planet 
to  find  a  remedy  for  this  fatal  disaster.     Instead  of  finding  a  cure 
here,  on  earth,  they  transmitted  it  to  us.    As  much  as  we  now  know 
about  the  ailment  on  earth,  there  is  no  remedy  of  which  we  are 
aware.    The  ailment  renders  people  insane,  and    slowly  makes  the 
body  function  at  a  much  slower  rate,  until  the  person  finally  ceases 
to  exist.     The  person  would  be  doing  the  chore  or  job  which  he  was 
assigned,  and  since  his  mind  could  not  think  as   quickly  as  it  could 
before  contracting  the  illness,  his  movements  would  be  retarded. 
His  movements  would  get  slower  and  slower  until  the  body  stopped 
functioning. 

The  aliens  have  already  died.    They  died  a  day  after  they 
landed  on  earth.    All  the  information  we  know  about  the  illness  and 
the  aliens  was  found  in  the  records  from  the  spaceship  which  were 
deciphered  by  computers. 

The  ailment,  I'm  afraid,  will  infect  me.     I  have  one  chance 
that  might  succeed.     I  have  just  finished  digging  a  cavity  in  the 
earth,  in  which  I  shall  attempt  to  live.     The  reason  I  plan  to  live 
underground  is  because  I  hope  the  illness  will  pass  over  the  under- 
ground room. 
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June  25,  2077 

I  have  now  lived  underground  for  a  day  and  feel  no  effects  of 
the  illne  .     .    . 


Postscript  by  the  ant  living  in  the  cave: 

The  writer  of  the  diary,  Captain  James  T.  Kirk,  after  writing 
the  letters,  "I  -  L  -  L  -  N  -  E  -  ,"  expired.    He  was  not  effected  by 
insanity,  but  he  was  affected  by  the  slowing  down  of  his  body. 
Captain  James  T.  Kirk  survived  for  the  greatest  amount  of  time  of 
all  the  people  on  earth. 

A  human  being  shall  never  again  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 


^^^Nicholcs  von  Moltke  (6  B) 


THE  FOUR  SEASONS 

Spring  time  is  the  time  of  year 
when  flowers  bloom  and  grow. 
We  cherish  spring  for  many  months 
during  winter  snow. 

In  summer,  we  get  heat  waves 

and  everyone  goes  swimming, 

but  though  everyone  likes  hot,  summer  days, 

we  always  complain. 

In  fall,  the  leaves  change  colour 
and  we  put  them  in  a  pile. 
Then  all  our  friends  go  jumping  in  it 
and  it  causes  them  to  smile. 

In  winter,  it  is  freezing 
and  we  dress  like  Eskimoes. 
We  all  go  skiing  and  skating 
and  freeze  out  little  toes. 


Ronald  Poteros 
Grade      7    A 
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A  DAY  AT  THE  FARM 

The  fields  are  green;  the  skies  are  blue. 
It's  a  beautiful  day,  and  that  is  true. 
There's  Farmer  Giles  with  the  hay; 
He  scoops  it  up  and  shoves  it  away. 
Today's  a  good  day  for  us  to  play: 
Everyone  is  jolly  and  gay. 

There's  Mrs.  Giles,   jolly  and  plump. 

Feeding  the  chickens  and  getting  the  eggs  for  lunch. 

It  is  really  nice  to  be  down  at  the  farm, 

To  lie  in  the  hay  on  the  top  of  the  barn. 


Gavin  Grant 
Grade      5    A 


IF  I  WERE  A  SPECK  OF  DUST 

One  day  as  I  was  floating  around  in  the  air,  someone  opened 
a  window.     Being  curious,   I  enetered.     Being  in  an  air  current  let 
me  float  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  another.     For  a  while  I   looked 
about  for  a  landing  spot,  when  suddenly  a  fat  grotesque,  long, 
pointy-nosed  'thing'  closed  the  window.     I  felt  myself  slowly  falling 
downwards.    As  I  fell,   I  spotted  a  comfortable  landing  strip. 

Having  landed  safely  on  the  floor,  I  began  to  talk  with  one  of 
my  companions  who  had  been  following  me.    We  talked  for  half  an 
hour  when  that  'thing*  came  back  with  a  huge  broom  and  dust  pan. 
I  heard  someone  yell  and  I  was  on  the  alert.    Suddenly,  the  broom 
hit  me  and  I  flew  onto  a  crystal  glass.     Feeling  safe,  I  fell  asleep 
on  the  rim  of  the  glass.  k. 

The  next  morning  that  ugly  lady  opened  the  window  again. 
Outside,  it  was  windy  and  I  flew  right  off  the  glass  into  the  air 
and  out  the  window.     I  was  free. 

Pippo  De  Leonordis 
Grade      7    A 
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THE  POt^D 

There,  in  the  valley  before  me,  lay  a  pond  in  the  sun.     The 
pond  looked  like   an  abyss  with  a  sheet  of  crystal  clear  glass 
lying  on  the   opening  above.    The  trees  around  it  sheltered  the 
pond  from  attacking  winds.     The  blue  sky  shone  rays  of  light 
through  the  hole  in  the  trees,  down  onto  the  still  water  which 
reflected,   like  a  mirror,  the  light  at  me. 

It  was  so  tranquil,  with  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the  peace 
of  the  pond,  that  I  felt  a  sudden  surge  of  freedom  rush  through  my 
body.     It  was  a  paradise.     Life  felt  so  meaningful  at  that  moment 
that  I  turned  and  walked  back  into  that  cruel  world  with  a  purpose 
in  mind. 

Sebastian  Goult 
Grade      7    C 


MURRAY  BAY 

I  wish  I  could  stay  at  Murray  Bay 
For  at  least  one  day. 
But  I  don't  have  the  pay; 
Isn't  it  a  shone,  I  can't  stay 
At  Murray  Bay? 

Hogen  Mehnert 
G  ro  d  e    6    A 


Maps  show  routes  like  36,  24,  and   143, 

And  colourful  legends  and  keys. 

Populations  of  cities  have  their  own  colour  code, 

So  do  the  different  highways  and  roads. 

Andrew   Ramsey 
G  ra  d  e      5    B 


Road  of  so  many  miles, 
Oh!  how  a  car  goes  so  fast. 
And  how  my  dad  never  smiles. 
Depression  gets  the  most  of  him  — 
when  he  pays  the  bills  for  gas. 

Andrew   Ramsey 
Grade      5     B 


IF  I  WERE  A  FISH 

Up  and  down  I  ride, 

The  deeper  I  go  the  better  I  feel. 

With  an  unforgettable  stride, 

I  may  even  meet  an  eel 

Who  is  riding  the  tide. 

Round  and  round  I  go. 

I  have  a  feeling  the  coral   is  getting  dizzy. 

Where  shall   I  go 

Before  I  send  the  coral   into  a  tizzy? 

Deeper  I  go,  till   I  meet  a  foe. 

No!  No!  And  back  I  go  to  a  fresh  piece  of  coral. 

Geoffrey  Reford 
Grade      7    A 
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FISH  LIFE 

Fish  stream  through  water  like  an  oiled  bar 

Swish  and  swoosh,  fights  a  long-nosed  gar. 

A  bass  jumps  above  the  surface. 

A  big  piranha  eats  a  discus. 

A  little  salmon  fights  a  rapid. 

A  quiquily  is  eaten  by  a  cichlid. 

A  betta  fights  his  powerful  twin. 

The  strongest  betta  will  easily  win. 

A  glass  fish  is  seldom  found, 

From  non- tropical  waters  around. 

A  salmon  spawns  with  actual  rage 

And  finally  dies  of  old  age. 


A  SUNSET 


A  sunset  —  just  think, 
It  can  be  all  colours,  even  pink; 
And  when  the  sun  falls. 
It  s  like  tinsel  spread  on  all  the  walls. 
When  the  sun  goes. 
And  the  moon,  like  a  flower,  glows, 
The  stars  come  up,  I  think. 


David  Ham 
Grade     6    A 
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THE  FALLS 

The  water  cascades  down  the  cliff  with  a  sound  of  thunder. 
It  narrows  down  like  the  small  end  of  o  tie  that  moves  at  an  ever- 
increasing  speed.     At  the  pool  below,   it  bubbles  and  shoots  up  in 
a  magnificent  spray,  creating  a  kaleidoscope  of  colours.     Then 
the  water  retreats  into  whirlpools  and  eddies  which  look   like  a 
big  city  at  rush  hour. 

James  Soutor 
Grade      6     B 


WAVES 

The  waves,  beginning  at  the  farthest  extremity  on  the  horizon, 
guard  the  ocean  floor  from  the  naked  eye.     Bulging,  swaying,  for- 
ming, fading,  building,  showering,  they  finally  reach  their  beaches 
of  prey  and  devour  the  sand.     The  mysterious,  eerie  sounds  of 
tbndering  water  shoot  up  on  the  beach 

thundering  water  shoot  up  on  the  beach  and  cause  hallucinations. 
Those  endless  armies  forever  attack  and  retreat  in  quick  succession. 

On  other  coasts,  the  waves  thunder,  break,  and  climb  up 
enormous  rocks  and  cliffs.     Thunder  claps  and  the  waves  come 
alive.     Thunder  dies  and  the  waves  are  calm  once  more. 

John  0'  Brien 
Grade      7    C 


THE  COMING  OF  WINTER 

As  the  sun  sets,  the  leaves  shine  in  its  last  rays  while  they 
fall  to  the  ground.     The  last  child  finishes  his  raking  and  goes 
home.    The  branches  of  the  trees  sway  in  the  autumn  wind.    Sud- 
denly, the  world  is  in  darkness  and  the  people  hear  the  wind  blow- 
ing against  their  windows.     In  the  morning,  some  snow  falls  light- 
ly while  a  thin  layer  of  it  covers  the  ground. 

Derek   Eaton 
G  ra  d  e      6    A 
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THE  CHANGING  PATTERN  OF  THE  ST.  LAURENCE 


I  cross  over  the  great  St.  Laurence  River  as  I  go  to  school 
everyday,  and  I  watch  the  changing  pattern  of  the  river  and  its  sur- 
roundings below. 

Each  season  is  different.     In  winter,  the  river  is  covered  in  a 
grey  shroud  of  fog.    Great  portions  of  the  river  are  frozen,  and  the 
water  roars  through  the  ice  free  channel.    Huge  pieces  of  ice  flow 
down  the  river.    On  the  shoreline,  the  grey  trees  stand  like  sentinels 
watching  over  the  awesome  river.     There  are  no  ships  passing 
through  the  locks.     They  have  escaped  to  warmer  climates. 

In  spring,  the  ice  melts  and  the  ships  begin  to  pass.     The  mist 
of  the  river  lifts  and  yachts  sail  the  quiet  waters.     The  river  changes 
colour  from  grey  to  blue.     The  trees  begin  to  bud,  bathed  by  the  warm 
sunshine  which  has  come  at  last.     The  huge  ice  blocks  begin  to  melt 
and  the  hibernating  birds  return    from  their  winter  habitats. 

In  summer,  young  boys  and  men  fish  at  the  river's  edge.     The 
river  takes  on  a  festive  look  as  the  shore  is  full  of  fresh  green 
colours.     The  water  is  calm  and  blue  and  the  sun  is  high  in  the  sky. 

In  autumn,  the  yachts  are  cocooned  in  their  tarpaulins  and  the 
trees'  leaves  fall  a  nd  change  colour.    The  river  is  calm,  but  it  is  an 
illusion.     The  currents  are  very  strong.     The  birds  have  fled  to  the 
warmer  climates  and  the  fishermen  have  turned  to  other  pursuits. 
The  river's  colour  changes  constantly  through  different  shades  of 
green  and  blue.    There  is  silence  except  for  the  occasional  tooting 
of  the  large  ships  which  went  their  way  down  the  river  for  the  last 
time  before  winter. 

Everything  seems  to  be  waiting  for  the  approaching  winter,  and 
once  more,  the  ever-changing  pattern  is  taking  place. 


Graeme  Jarvis 
G  ro  d  e      7    B 
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WHY  I  LIKE  WINTER 

I  like  winter  because  there  are  so  many  different  things  to  do. 
One  can  make  snow  forts  and  have  snowball  fights.     In  the  winter, 
you  can  go  to  the  hills  and  go  skiing  on  weekends  and  holidays. 
On  weekends,  my  family  usually  goes  up  to  the  country  and  we  have 
a  skidoo  which  we  often  ride.     We  also  have  races  with  other  friends 
who  have  skidoos. 

When  there  are  blizzards,  one  may  like  to  go  out  and  make  road 
blocks  with  chunks  of  snow,  and  when  the  cars  go  by,  they  smash 
into  them. 

Many  people  like  to  skate  at  the  rinks,  which  is  fun. 

From  my  point  of  view,  winter  is  my  favorite  season. 

Gerard  Reusing 
Grade      7    A 


FOOTBALL  FANS 

On  a  chilly,  November  morning,  I  was  playing  in  a  football 
gome.    When  I  arrived  on  the  field,  I  saw  a  bunch  of  cold  people 
waiting  and  cheering  for  their  favorite  team.     I  wondered  why  they 
came  in  the  cold  weather  to  cheer  us  on.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
first  quarter,  we  were  losing  seven  to  zero.     Then,  when  the  first 
quarter  was  over,  we  were  behind  ten  to  zero.    When  we  came  back 
for  the  second  quarter,  nobody  was  cheering.    And  still  we  were 
losing  until  the  lost  quarter.     In  the  last  quarter,  there  was  a  fumble 
and    then    the    fans    started    to    cheer.       When    they    started  to  cheer 
we  got  on  the  scoreboard  with  seven  points  and  in  the  last  two  min- 
utes our  team  tied  the  score,  and  the  fans  cheered  us  on  to  victory 
with  a  final  score  of    seventeen  to  ten. 

Rex  Chung 
Grade     6    A 


RAIN  ON  THE  WINDOW 

The  drops  race  down  the  window,  playing  follow  t^ie  leader. 
Leaving  glittering  lines  of  icy  water,  the  drops  tumble  to  the  window 
sill.    The  sparkling  drops  pound  onto  the  window,  preparing  for  their 
tripping  and  tumbling  journey.    As  I  move  away,  the  window  turns 


into  a  tiny  melting  ice  cube. 


Kurt  Johnson 
Grade      6    B 
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FROST  ON  A  WINDOW 

The  sun  is  glowing  through  the  frost,  making  it  look  like  stars 
in  the  night.     Others  see  it  as  a  battle  between  two  teams  with  gun 
shells  all  over.    Some  people  see  it  as  great  wild  beasts,  and  they 
fight  them  by  scraping  them  off  their  windows.     People  like  to  see 
it  as  a  skier  going  down  an  icy  slope.     Parents  see  it  as  two  child- 
ren having  a  snowball  fight.    Girls  see  it  as  a  fairy  tale  castle  with 
a  charming  prince.     Boys  see  it  as  hundreds  of  paths  in  the  wood% 
and  they  would  have  to  guess  the  right  way  if  they  want  to  get  the 
treasure.     Families  would  see  it  as  a  Chrismas  tree  with  happy 
gifts  under  it.    Naturalists  see  it  as  small  animals  doing  their  pro- 
visioning for  winter.    Younger  children  see  it  as  Santa  on  his  sleigh 
full  of  gifts  being  pulled  by  Rudolph  and  the  other  reindeer.     I  see 
it  as  a  big  party  where  everybody  is  rejoicing.    And  how  do  you    . 
see  it? 

Fenton  Aylmer 
Grade      6    A 
WINTER  EVENING 

On  this  winter  evening,  some  horses  spring  by.     They  seem  to 
toss  gold  from  their  nostrils.    As  the  sun  is  setting  in  the  west,  it 
lets  the  streets  appear  like  rows  of  golden  palaces  in  a  dream    The 
gleam  gives  the  crowd  of  chimneys  a  thousand  aureoles  that  will 
soon  die.     In  the  west,  the  plains  look  like  a  burning  sea  under  the 
sunset.     This  beautiful   sight  will  soon  disappear  for  the  hours  will 
soon  have  another  master,  the  awful  night.     It  will  come  surrounded 
by  silence  and  stars,  frosts  and  cold  winds.     It  will  come  from  be- 
yond the  east,  all  glittering  and  still. 

Chrtstophe  Ganiere 
Grade      6  A 

A  WINTER'S  NIGHT 

There  it  lay,  the  great  outdoors. 
There  it  lay,  all  dead  and  gloomy  — 
The  snow  at  its  feet  was  crisp  and  cold 
With  no  trace   of  living  things  around. 
The  only  sound  was  utter  silence. 
Then  a  bird  made  a  sound. 
This  little  bird  had  been  reborn. 
But  once  he  leaves  and  flies  away 
The  entire  forest  shall  die  once  more. 


U4 


Tony  Mynro 
Grade      7    A 


There  once  was  a  boy  in  Quebec 
Who  was  buried  in  snow  to  his  neck. 
When  asked,  "Are  you  frizzed?" 
He  replied,  "Yes,   I   is!" 


John  Pitblado 
Grade      6    A 


Stick,  puck,   skates        for  hockey. 

Killing  time        for  penalties. 

All  the  fun  on  one  small  rink. 

Turning  corners  and  passing  plays. 

Inside  after  for  hot  cocoa  to  end  the  fun. 

Never  let  your  skares  get  dull. 

Goals  and  assists  celebrated  by  cheer. 


Anthony  Reid 
Grade    5    B 


December  is  a  real  fun  month; 

Everyone  is  happy. 

Christmas  is  the  biggest  event. 

Empty  socks  are  filled  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Members  of  the  family  get  together. 

But  most  of  all,  December  is  a  month  with  snow. 

Every  house  roof  is  covered. 

Really,   I  think  December  is  the  best  month! 

John  Antoniou 
Grade      5    B 


OUR  SEARCH  FOR  A  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

My  father,  my  sister,  my  friend  and  I 

started  off  in  the  morning,  a  perfect  Christmas  tree  to  buy. 

Our  orders  from  the  family  were  very  complete: 

The  tree  must  be  -  not  too  tall 

not  too  fat 

not  too  skinny 

not  too  smal  I. 
Would  we  find  such  a  tree  at  all? 

We  arrived  at  the  first  stall; 
They  were  no  good  at  all. 
At  the  stall  which  came  after, 
The  trees  were  a  disaster. 

At  the  very  next  stall 

Stood  a  tree  -  straight  and  tall. 

It  was  nice  to  see, 

At  last,  our  Christmas  tree. 

Thomas  Hood 
Grade      6    A 


LOOKING  FOR  MY  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

The  countryside, 

covered  with  snow,  far  and  wide, 

I  was  looking  for  a  Christmas  tree, 

just  right  for  me. 

I  was  looking,  turning,  falling  in  the  freshly   fallen  snow. 

Left,  right,  I  didn't  know  where  to  go. 

I  was  getting  nervous  and  then  I  drooped  my  mitt; 

and  as  I  looked  up.      That  was  it! 

It  was  the  best, 

right  in  the  middle  of  the  forest. 

It  was  so  full  tall  and  green; 

It  was  the  best  I  had  ever  seen. 

I  chopped  it  down  and  dragged  it  home, 

and  that's  the  end  of  my  poem. 

Martin  Lukas 
Grade      7    A 
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■CHRISTMAS  EVE 

Tonight  is  the  night. 

Indeed  it  is; 

Santa's  reindeer  will  make  their  flight. 

Through  the  snow,  sleet  or  hail, 
Santa's  reindeer  will  never  fail. 
Not  even  stirring  a  little  mouse 
When  taking  Santa  from  house  to  house. 

Down  the  chimneys  Santa  will  go 
With  quiet  chuckles  of  "Ho!  Ho!  Ho!" 
And  Santa  will  fill  the  stockings  full 
With  little  things  you  push  and  pull. 

Tonight  is  the  night! 
It  really  i  s. 

David  Skinner 
G  re  d  e      7    A 


THAT  MAGIC  NIGHT 

On  a  chilly  winter  night 
Near  the  end  of  December, 
Santa's  reindeer  make  their  flight  — 
A  thing  children  all  remember. 

Through  snow,  sleet  or  hail 
Santa  s  reindeer  will  never  fail. 
Down  the  chimney,  he  will  come  — 
Not  even  waking  good  old  mom. 

Not  a  rumble  nor  a  stumble 

Will  he  make  as  he  comes  in 

To  leave  his  parcels  for  the  children 

Who  know  Santa  would  never  fail. 

Robbie  Aguoyo 
Grade      7    A 
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IS  IT  HORRIBLE? 


Is  it  horrible  to    sit  beside  a  boy  who  cracks  pencils  every 
mistake  he  makes?     Is  it  horrible  to  sit  beside  a  boy  who  is  a  pro 
fighter?     Is  it  horrible  to  be  your  friend's  target  -  your  friend,  the 
pro  pea  -shooter  who  II  kill  you  if  you  tell  the  teacher?    Is  it  hor- 
rible having  to  show  your  Mom  your  failing  mark?     Is  it  horrible 
being  attacked  by  the  biggest  and  strongest  boy  in  the  class?     Is 
it  horrible  to  have  piles  of  homework?    IS  IT  HORRIBLE? 

V/ill  Matthews 
Grade      5    A 


Don't  bother  me  now. 

I'm  doing  my  homework. 

it's  horrible  stuff,  you  know. 

Torek  Razek 
Grade      5    A 


The  boys  walked  home 
from  a  terrible  day  at  work, 
and  when  they  got  there,  rested. 
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Andrew  Sader 
Grade      5    A 


I  was  walking  in  the  mist 

looking  for  my  sister. 

To  my  surprise,  she  was  eating  her  lunch. 

Torek   Rczek 
Grade      5    A 


School   is  good  - 

Catching  handballs  in  gym. 

Hockey  is  my  favorite  school   sport. 

Oh!     Isn't  gym  fun.? 

Out  for  recess  again, 

Love  the  candy  store. 

Roger  Vcrey 
Grade      5    B 


CINQUAIN 


Winter  snowflakes  falling 

I  ike  Ivory  soa  p 

which  will  never  wash  away. 

Adrian  Barker 
Grade     5    A 


Snow 

Snowy  white 

Blowing,  falling,  stormy 

Wet,  soggy,  cold,  beautiful 

Winter 

Andrew  Zitzmon 
Grade      5    B 
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WEATHER 

Weather  can  be  cold 
or  pretty  bold. 
It  can  be  nice 
without  a  price 


You  can  sit 

in  the  rain  and  get  wet, 
or  you  can  look  out 
and  see  the  sunset. 

One  minute,  the  wind 
can  be  blowing, 
and  the  next, 
It's  snowing. 

It  may  be  beautiful 
one  day,  or  it  may 
be  pretty  grey. 

It's  different  weather 
for  different  seasons, 
and  it's  that  way 
for  pretty  good  reasons. 

Philippe  Thompson 
Grade      5    A 


CINQUAIN 

Winter 
Snowy,  cold, 

Blowing,  biting,  freezing. 
Icy,  dark,  gloomy,  dull 
January. 

Kirk  Russell 
Grade      5    B 


SNOW 

Snow  falling  softly 

covers  the  ground  like  a  carpet, 

then  blows  away. 

Robbie  Drummond 
Grade      5    A 


Some  happy  children 
throwing  snowballs  in  the  air 
like  cheeky  back-chat. 

Adrian   Barker 
Grade      5    A 
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Fabulous  month  - 

Everybody  is  happy. 

Birthdays  are  coming. 

Riding  sleds 

Up  in  the  air,  snow  is  falling. 

Accomplishments  hove    been  made. 

Robins  will  soon  be  singing. 

You  love  February,  and  so  do  I. 

Kirk  Russell 
Grade      5     B 


Snow 

Fluffy,  sticky 

Falling,  whirling,  drifting 

Cold,  freezing,  sad,  miserable 

February 

Alan  Marshal 
Grade      5    B 


Rat- tat- tat- tat,  that's  the  noise 

A  rainfall  sometimes  makes. 

.1  always  liked  the  noise,  but 

Not  everyone  thinks  it  is  so  beautiful. 

Frederic  Hyde 
Grade      5    B 

HAIKU 

At  night,  the  stars  play 

Way  up  in  the  dark,  black  sky. 

I'd  like  to  join  them. 


John  Antoniou 
Grade     5    B 
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Spring  is  before  summer 

Petunias  will  start  to  bloorti. 

Rain  will  start  to  fall; 

Ice  will  begin  to  melt. 

Nice  weather  will  soon  be  here; 

Gumdrops  will  be  the  dew. 

Nicolas  Campeau 
Grade      5     B 


THE  SUNRISE 

At  rest,  somewhere  in  space, 

Lies  the  sun. 

The  sky  is  dark  — 

Look! 

The  sun  awakes. 

First,  a  faint  shimmer  on  the  clouds, 

Then  the  sky  brightens 

And  he  glides  over  the  horizon. 

Relieving  the  moon  of  her  night  watch. 

Soon,  he  is  in  full  view 

Filling  the  sky  with  a  reddish  hue. 

Alec  Brown 
Grade      5  A 


THE  GODS 


The  gods  came  in  fiery  chariots  and  mechanical  birds  of  gold. 
They  instructed  the  Egyptians  to  build  pyramids  for  the  dead  kings. 
They  instructed  the  Indians  of  South  America  to  build  great  cities 
in  the  heart  of  the  land.    They  gave  us  religion  and  culture. 

Then  they  left  to  go  back  to  the  stars.     But  they  promised  to 
return  when  people  gave  up  religion,  when  nations  would  take  sides 
against  nations,  and  when  the  earth  would  be  finally  destroyed. 


Mikael  Sandblom 
Grade      5    A 
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HAIKU 

The  stream  runs  so  fast; 

Green  spruce  trees  are  in  the  woods; 

Nature  s  beautiful. 

Erik   Bjachford 
Grade      5  B 


When  sun  rays  fall  on  us, 

flowers  seek  their  way  to  the  surface. 

Adrian  Barker 
Grade      5    A 


Nature 

Green,  beautiful 

Creating,  building,  growing 

Beautiful,  wonderful,  lonely,  deserted 

Life 

Andrew  Zitzmon 
Grade      5    B 


Summer 

Warn,  bright. 

Sailing,  swimming,  fishing. 

Lovely,  lazy,  comfortable,  free 

June 

Kirk  Russell 
Grade      5    B 


CINOUAIN 

Leaves 
Coloured,  beautiful 
Falling,  dancing,  blowing. 
Lonely,  executed,  playful,  cold 
October 

Douglas  Higgins 
Grade      5    B 


CINCUAIN 

July 

Holiday       free 

Running        swimming        sleeping 

Nice       hot       amused       great 

Summer 

Sean  Sofin 
Grade      5     B 
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Trees  — 

Bare,  high 

Swaying,  crackling,  falling 

Cold,  unhappy,  quiet,  lonely 

Winter 

Christopher  Keene 
Grade      5    B 


TREE 

Our  Christmas  tree  blinks  - 
bright  lights  going  on  and  off 
colouring  everything. 

Robbie  Drummond 
Grade      5    A 


Otter 

Furry,  cute 

Swimming,  eating,  building 

Excited,  sly,  sneaky,  swift 

Mammal 

Attila  Joo 
Grade      5    B 


Kangeroo 

Big,  soft 

Hopping,  jumping,  running 

Strong,  free,  happy,  beautiful 

Boxer 
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Nicolas  Campeau 
Grade     5"  B 


TWO  HAIKU 

I   see  many  birds 

all  clustered  together. 

They  fly  away  suddenly,   in  different  directions. 

I  see  a  tree 

dead  and  rotting. 

The  one  beside  it  bursts  with  leaves. 

Philippe  Thompson 
Grade      5  A 


Eagle 
Strong,  free, 
Flying,  viewing,  ruling 
Proud,  happy,  liberal,  brave. 
King 

Andrew  Ramsey 
Grade      5    B 


HAIKU 

The  great  bald  eagle 

flies  the  sky,  strong  and  free, 

feels  eternity. 

Andrew   Ramsey 
G  ro  d  e      5     B 


Snake 

Skinny,  long 

Killing,  squirming,  hissing 

Smart,  fantastic,  sly,  fast 

Stinger 

Douglas  Higgins 
Grade      5    B 


Mice  can  be  big  and  small. 
In  my  house,  they're  both  short  and  tal 
'Cats  are  let  loose. 
Eek!     Eek!    Out  the  mice  go. 

Julian  Thomka  -  Gazdik 
Grade     5      B 
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Sasquatch 

Hairy,  big 

Walking,  scaring,  imprinting. 

Rejected,  hunted,  afraid,  lonely 

Myth 

Sean  Sofin 
G  ra  d  e      5    B 
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HAIKU 

Li  sten  to  the  birds 

as  they  sing  so  sweetly; 

I  wonder  how  they  do  it  so  neotly 

Torek   Razek 
Grade      5    A 


The  big,  men  bears 

go  into  the  town  and  scare  everyone 

and  then  return  to  the  forest. 

Andrew  Seder 
Grade      5    A 


Each  big  bird  takes  off 

for  the  beautiful  sky, 

then  heads  back  down  for  the  ground. 


Andrew  Seder 
Grade      5   A 


universe 

dark 

cloudy 

lonely 

Jupiter 


freezing 

sleepy  calm 

empty       abandoned 


shocking 


David  Doheny 
Grade      5    B 


Music 
Beautiful,  Original, 
Flaying,  Singing,  Dancing, 
Happy,  Sad,  Excited,  Bored 
Melodies 

Andrew  Ramsey 
Grade     5    B 


TIME 

Too  bad  it  passes  so  slowly, 
I  don't  think  it's  great  before  gym; 
Most  students  will  agree  with  me. 
Especially  before  a  game  of  hockey. 

Erik  Blachford 
Grade      5    B 


The  railway   engine 
screeches  like  fierce  lightning 
coming  to  a  halt. 

Adrian  Barker 
Grade     5    A 


ANT,  THE  AARDVARK 

"Ant,  the  Aardvark,  here,  to  tell  you  about  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood.  We  ore  just  about  to  interview  the  wolf  who  is  checking  up 
on  his  fairy  tale  book.  Hi,  my  name  is  Ant,  the  Aardvark,  but  you 
can  call  me  Ant.     I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Wolf. 

"Well,  Ant,  you  can  call  me  Frank.     What  kind  of  questions  do 
you  want  to  ask  me? 

"Oh,   just  things  like,  'What  brought  you  into  the  fairy  tale?'  " 

"Well,  it's  like  this.     Last  year,   in  mating  season,   I  got  a 
really  nice  female  wolf  who  was  killed  by  humans  just  before  she 
had  her  cubs.     I  promised  myself  I  would  do  something  that  would 
allow  me  to  kill  humans.     Little  Red  Riding  Hood  happened  to  be 
open  so  I  took  it. 

"Oh,  thank  you  for  letting  me  interview  you.     I  think  you  d 
better  get  over  to  Grandma  s  house  before    Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
gets  there. 

"Oh,   I  guess  you're  right.     Bye. 

"Bye.     This  is  Ant,  the  Aardvark,  signing  off." 

John  Bogert 
Grade      5    A 


THE  COOKY  COOKIE  CAVEMAN 

A  billion  years  ago,  there  was  a  caveman  named  Cooky  Cookie 
Caveman.     He  was  called  that  because  he  was  cooky  on  cookies. 

One  day,  he  came  into  town,  parked  his  taranysaurous,  went  to 
the  restaurant  and  said,  "This  is  a  stick-up.  Put  your  hands  down 
and  your  clubs  down  too." 

Then  he  stole  all  the  cookies  in  town,  jumped  on  his  tarany- 
saurous and  screamed,      "Gettyup,  gettyup!" 

Well,  everyone  knew  he  had  the  fastest  taranysaurous,  but  a 
possee  went  out  anyway  to  try  and  catch  him.    Cooky  Cookie  Cave- 
man was  going  a  record  speed  of  one  mile  an  hour.     The  possee  was 
going  a  quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour,  but  the  possee  caught  him  when  he 
was  sleeping. 

It  goes  to  show,  crime  doesn't  pay  (unless  you're  in  a  union). 

Ian  Mc  Pherson 
Grade      5    A 
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THE  THREE  LITTLE  V^OLVES 

Once  upon  a  time,  three  wolves  decided  to  build  houses  when 
they  heard  that  Big  Pig  was  coming  to  town.     Each  one  built  his 
own  house:  one  of  straw,  one  of  cardboard,  and  one  of  brick.     When 
Big  Pig  cane,  he  decided  to  have  the  wolves  for  dinner.     He  blew 
down  the  straw  and  cardboard  houses  (by  sneezing).     But  when  he 
came  to  the  brick  house,  he  couldn't  blow  it  down.     He  went  down 
the  chimney  instead,  and  fell  into  the  fudge  pot.     He  decided  to  be 
a  nice  pig  from  then  on. 

Andrew  Seely 
Grade      5    A 


Cement  skyscrapers 
above  the  city  streets  like 
mountains  in  the  Alps. 

Adrian  Barker 
Grade      5    A 
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LUNCH  AT  THE  RITZ 

One  day,  my  mother  decided  to  take  me  to  lunch  at  the  Ritz. 
When  we  arrived,  we  were  immediately  brought  to  an  unoccupied 
table.     Covering  the  table  was  a  red  felt  tablecloth.     The  cutlery 
was  pure  silver.     When  we  looked  at  the  menu,  we  were  surprised 
how  high  the  prices  were.    My  mother  ordered  a  plate  of  shrimp  for 
an  appetizer  and  I  had  a  bowl  of  soup.     Then  we  ordered  our  main 
course.    My  mother  got  fresh  fish  sauted  in  lemon  sauce  and  I  got 
some  just  carved  roast  beef  smothered  with  gravy.     I  also  included 
a  bowl  of  salad  and  fresh  oven  buns.    After  we  had  finished  our 
main  course,  we  ordered  dessert.     When  we  ordered  this,  two  waiters 
came,  pulling  a  silver  trolley  full  of  delicious   French  pastry.     I 
selected  a  mi  I  le  -  parfait  and  my  mother  took  a  slice  of  strawberry 
shortcake.     After  we  had  finished  our  dessert,  we  received  the  bill 
and  when  my  mother  looked  at  it,  she  nearly  fainted.     It  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars.    After  we  had  paid  the  bill  and  were 
going  outside,  my  mother  said  that  we  would  never  go  there  again. 


Grant  Daly 
Grade      7    A 


THE  U.F.O. 

It  was  September  17,   1978. 

I  was  an  army  major.     I  was  courageous. 

I  was  strong;  and  above  all,   I  was  scared. 

I  was  going  to  H.Q.  to  check  out 

something  about 

a  UFO. 

I  asked  some  questions; 

The  answers  were  what  I  expected  — 

A  craft  had  landed,  carrying  a  green  man 

seven  feet  tall.    All  the  undercover  agents 

said  it  needed  a  mouthwash.    After  my  experience 

the  general  told  me  it  was  all  a  joke  - 

a  test!     I  fainted. 


Dimitri  Kydoniefs 
Grade      5    A 
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MY  FAMOUS  ADVENTURE 

We  slowly  floated  down  the  dark  and  lonely  river.    Suddenly,  the 
clouds  turned  grey.     It  started  to  rain  and  thunder.    The  river  was 
rough.    My  friend,  Jeff,  was  in  the  boat  with  me.     I  screamed,  "Are 
you  al  I  right?" 

Jeff  screamed  back,  "I  am  all  right"    The  boat  tipped  over.    We 
tried  swimming  to  shore.     I  made  it  but  my  friend  was  out  there  in  the 
river.    Suddenly,  I    saw  my  friend.    He  was  carried  onto  the  shore  by 
the  current.    He  was  still  breathing.    He  woke  up  and  I  took  him  home. 
My  father  and  his  father  were  glad  to  see  us.    We  told  them  all  about 
our  adventure.    We  learned  a  lesson  -  not  to  go  out  on  a  stormy  night. 


Douglas  Higgins 
Grade     5    B 
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Mice  scavenging  through  the  night, 
It  always  gives  my  sister  a  fright! 
Crawling,  gnawing  -  cheese  is  their  prey, 
Early  dawn  -  and  they  sleep  for  the  day. 


Andrew  Ramsey 
Grade      5     B 


THE  BREAK  -IN  PORCUPINE 

A  porcupine  had  chewed  its  way  into  the  cottage.     It  had  chewed  a 
hole  in  a  rotton  floor  board  and  got  into  our  guest  room.     The  porcupine 
tore  up  the  bed  sheets  and  pillows.    When  my  sister  opened  up  the  door, 
she  screamed,  "Help-     Help!      There  is  a  porcupine  in  the  guest  room!" 
The  porcupine  ran  under  her  legs  and  down  the  stairs  into  the  kitchen 
and  hid  under  the  table.    My  sister  and  I   looked  all  over,  but  we  forgot 
to  look  in  that  one  place. 

When  my  father  came  home,  we  told  him  what  had  happened.     He 
said.      Let  s  put  some  apple  in  a  dish  for  the  porcupine.    We  shall  corner 
him  and  direct  him  out  the  door.  '    We  saw  him  running  away  toward  the 
woods.    My  father  inspected  the  house  and  repaired  all  the  old  floor 
boards  to  prevent  this  unwelcomed  visitor  from  coming  again. 


Julian  Thomka  -  Gazdik 
Grade      5    B 
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THE  BAG  THAT  WAS  A  CREATURE 

On  a  summery  morning  in  May,  I  was  getting  dressed  in  my  room 
when  a  strange  thing  happened. 

I  looked  in  my  closet  for  my  jacket.     It  slipped  off  the  hook  easily. 
As  I  was  closing  the  door,  I  thought  I  saw  something  in  the  near  left 
hand  corner.    Suddenly  frightened,  I  slammed  the  door  and  leaned 
against  it.    What  was  that  thing  in  the  closet?    I  closed  my  eyes  and 
tried  to  picture  it.    All  I  could  see  was  a  pair  of  glowing  eyes  and  a 
big,  hairy,  black  body.     I  was  so  scared,   I  ran  downstairs  and  ate  my 
breakfast  in  total  silence. 

Several  times  during  the  day,  I  remembered  that  horrible  face. 
After  school,  I  ran  home  because  I  wanted  to  see  what  that 
creature  in  my  closet  really  was.    As  soon  as  I  got  home,  I  put  down 
my  lunchbox  in  silence,  went  upstairs,  and  opened  the  door  to  my 
closet.     It  was  still  there!     I  called  to  my  mother  and  asked  her  if 
she  could  tell  me  what  strange  thing  was  hiding  there.    My  mother 
went  downstairs,  got  a  flashlight  and  brought  it  up.    We  looked  at 
the  strange  specimen.     Reaching  in,  she  pulled  out  my  old,  black 
hockey  bag.     "Is  this  all  that  you  were  afraid  of?"    After  all  that, 
I  m  always  going  to  take  a  much  better  look  at  what  I  see. 


David  Doheny 
Grade      5    6 
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THE  MOST  TERRIFYING  EXPERIENCE 


The  cold  sensation  continued  to  hinder  him  as  he  turned  the 
last  number  of  the  combination.     He  was  robbing  the  bank  with  his 
friend  who  was  waiting  outside  with  a  stolen  car.     The  robber  had 
cut  the  wire  from  the  alarm  and  was  trying  to  open  the  safe.    He 
must  have  known  that  I  was  watching  him.     I  could  tell  that  he  was 
a  professional  because  he  was  working  very  quickly.     In  a  few 
minutes,  he  had  opened  the  safe  and  was  stuffing  a  big  bag  with 
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what  looked  like  hundred  dollar  bills.     I  had  a  camera  and  began 
taking  pictures  of  him.     He  saw  the  flash  of  the  cube  and  pointed 
his  gun  at  me.     I  knew  it  was  only    a  toy   gun    because    it    said, 
IDEAL  on  the  side.     I  dropped  the  camera  and  looked  scared  any- 
way so  that  he  would  not  know.     He  then  fled  the  bank  and  ran    to 
the  cor.     I  picked  up  the  camera  and  ran  as  fast  as   I  could  to  where 
the  car  was.     I  got  a  good  picture  of  the  back  of  the  car,  showing 
the  license  plate.     As  the  car  sped  off,  so  did  I,  but  on  foot.     I  was 
near  a  police  station  so  I  ran  in  gasping  for  breath.     All  the  police- 
men came  running  to  me  to  see  what  was  wrong.     1  told  them  and 
showed  them  the  pictures.    One  policeman  asked,  "Which  way  did 
they  go?"     I  told  them  and  then  half  of  them  jumped  in  their  cars 
and  took  off  after  the  robbers.     The  next  thing  I  did  was  something 
I  had  never  done  before  -  I  fainted.     The  next  thing  I  knew,   I  was 
at  home  in  bed.    My  mother  was  asking  me  how  I  was  feeling;   I  told 
her  I  was  fine  and  asked  her  what  had  happened.    She  told  me  and 
I   told  her  that  I  would  never  do  anything  like  that  again. 

Alan  Marshall 
Grade      5     B 
THE  CREATURE  BEHIND  THE  DOOR 


On  July  25,   in  my  garage,   I  was  fixing  my  car  because  a  spark 
plug  fell  out. 

The  garage  was  very  spacious  with  quite  a  few  cobwebs  on 
the  walls  and  fuel  on  the  shelves.    A  big  light  hung  from  the  roof 
and  lighted  the  whole  room.     There  was  a  door  which  I  had  never 
been  able  to  open.     If   you  looked  at  the  house  from  the  outside, 
you  could  tell  the  unentered  room  was  very  large. 

When  I  was  finished  fixing  the  car,   I  went  upstairs  and  placed 
a  call  to  my  friend.   Bill  Haley.     Bill  picked  up  his  phone  and  said, 


'Hello, 


thi 


'This  is  Christopher,      I   said. 

"Oh,  it's  you!     That's  great!    What  do  you  want? 

'"I  just  want  you  to  come  over  to  my  house.     Is  that  alright? 

He  hesitated  a  bit  and  suddenly  said,  "Alright,  I  II  come  at 
nine  in  the  morning.     Goodbye."    He  put  the  phone  down  and  I  did 
the  same.     Shortly  after,   I  went  to  bed. 

When  I  woke  at  eight  o'clock,  I  dressed  and  ran  downstairs  to 
the  kitchen.  I  then  had  breakfast  which  consisted  of  one  egg  on  a 
muffin,  bacon,  toast,  and  milk. 

I  finished  at  eight  -  thirty.     Since  Bill  wouldn't  come  until  nine 
I  decided  to  read  my  book  until  that  time. 

I  sat  in  the  living  room.     Before  I  started  to  read,   I  heard  a 
cry  come  from  behind  the  unopened  door.     Immediately,  I  went  to 
see  what  happened.     As  soon  as  I  got  to  the  door  which  was  now 
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partly  opened,   I   saw  a  bit  of  the  room.     It  was  a  laboratory  with 
many  steaming  potions.     The  thing  that  scared  me  was  that  a  hun- 
ched and  deformed  man  ran  out  and  hit  me.     I  could  see  fangs 
sticking  from  his  mouth.    When  I  was  hit,  I  stumbled  and  fell.    Then 
the  creature  picked  me  up  and  let  out  a  large  howl.     It  threw  me  in- 
to the  wall  and  pulled  me  into  the  lab. 

He  was  mixing  something  in  bottles  and  then  he  said,  "You 
will  not  leave  this  room  alive!        Then  he  showed  me  what  the  po- 
tion did.     He  pointed  to  a  burnt  shrivelled  rat  on  the  table.     "You 
will  be  burned  the  same  way,  right  now!"    The  creature  shouted. 
Suddenly,  he  tried  to  pour  it  on  me,  but  I  tripped    him  so  the  potion 
fell  on  him.     I  heard  a  loud  screech  of  terror  from  the  creature  as  I 
watched  it  being  burnt. 

By  the  time  I  left  the  room  to  answer  the  door,  I  could  only  see 
the  creature's  burnt  skin  and  bones  surrounded  by  a  pool  of  blood 
around  it.    When  I  opened  the  door  for  Bill,  I  told  him  the  story  and 
said,  "I'm  glad  it's  over. 

Christopher  Keene 
Grade      5    B 


A  TERRIBLE  FRIGHT 

'Anne,  are  you  sure  you  are  going  the  right  way?'    Jack  asked 
sleepily.    Jack,  who  was  standing  under  the  archway  in  his  door, 
was  confused  because  it  was  only  seven -thirty  in  the  morning. 

Anne  replied,  "I'm  going  to  Stony  Creek  for  one  of  my  club 
meetings." 

Now  Stony  Creek  is  said  to  be  the  most  dangerous  place  to  be 
early  in  the  morning    (at  least,  some  people  say  so).    Anne  was  a 
little  grouchy,  probably  because  it  was  so  early.    She  also  seemed 
a  little  worried,  probably  because  she  knew  the  reputation  of  Stony 
Creek  also.    Without  another  word,  she  slipped  away  and  quietly 
shut  the  door.    The  last  Jack  saw  of  her,  she  was  tip-toeing  down 
the  sidewalk. 

Jack  was  hesitant  for  a  few  minutes  because  the  last  time  he 
tattled   on  his  big  sister,  he  was  scolded  by  his  mother.     Finally, 
he  decided  that  there  was  too  much  danger  at  Stony  Creek  and  that 
he  would  risk  a  scolding  rather  than  lose  his  sister.    He  rushed 
upstairs  to  his  parents'  bedroom  to  tell  them  where  Anne  had  gone. 

His  father  jumped  out  of  bed,  hurried  downstairs,  put  on  his 
coot,  and  ran  to  his  car.    His  father  soon  caught  up  with  Anne.    He 
made  her  stop.     Rolling  down  the  window,  he  asked,  "Why  are  you 
going  to  Stony  Creek? 

**l'm  going  for  my  club  meeting,"  replied  Anne. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  let  you  go,"  Dad  said.    "It  s  too 
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dangerous  there. 

"But,  Dad,  our  science  teacher  is  going  with  us  to  help  look 

for  rocks  which  can  only  be  found  at  Stony  Creek. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  us  about  this  trip,   last  night  at  dinner." 
"I  thought  you  wouldn't  let  me  go  because  Stony  Creek  is  so 

dangerous." 

"If  I  had  known  your  science  teacher  was  going  to  be  there,   I 
would  have  given  you  permission.    As  it  is,  you  have  given  your 
brother  and  me  a  terrible  fright  -  don't  you  ever  sneak  out  of  the 
house  like  that,  again!' 

Kirk  Russell 
Grade      5     B 


THE  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 


It  was  a  black,  stormy  night.     The  hard  hitting  rain  came  down  in 
torrents.     The  sky  was  full  of  lightning;  there  were  no  stars  or  moon.     I 
heard  a  scream  and  I  saw  a  witch  flying  on  a  broomstick.    Goblins  and 
headless  things  were  roaming  through  the  rain.     To  my  surprise,  nothing 
was  getting  wet. 

The  witch  was  controlling  the  rain,  screaming,  "Rain!     Rain!     Rain! 
The  trees  and  vegetation  came  to  life.    Suddenly,  I  realized  that  the  rain 
was  magic  and  that  the  Devil  had  made  the  rain.     It  was  an  odd  feeling 
to  see  and  feel  the  rain  but  not  get  wet.     Ghosts  were  dancing  in  a  circle 
around  a  pumpkin.     The  witch  put  a  spell  on  lhe  pumpkin  and  it  started  to 
grow  a  face  and  move  about.     It  was  a  grumpy,  old  pumpkin.     It  spent  its 
time  bouncing  about  and  sneaking  up  to  the  ghosts  and  goblins  to  play 
tricks  on  them.     His  favorite  trick  was  to  sneak  up  and  spit  seeds  at  the 
the  ghoL's  and  goblins. 

Once  the  pumpkin  spat  seeds  at  the  witch  which  really  upset  her, 
and  she  yelled,  "1'!!  teach  you  to  sneak  up  and  play  tricks  on  me!"    She 
grabbed  the  pumpkin,  cut  the  top  of  its  head  off,  took  all  the  seeds  and 
mush  out,  and  placed  c  candle  inside.     That  is  how  the  Hallowe'en 
pumpkin  was  punished  for  being  nasty  at  the  Hallowe'en  party. 
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Ig in  Go inov 
Grade      5    B 


THE  y^lZARD 

The  little  boy  and  girl  had  always  wanted   to  meet  a  wizard  (of 
course,  since  it  was   1445,  that  was  still  possible.).     Their  parents 
were  the  rich  Count  and  Countess  od  Notre  Dame.    At  last,  the 
children  convinced  them  to  pay  for  their  wizard  search. 

So  one  day,  they  set  out  to  find  a  wizard.    They  went  to  the 
haunted  caves  of  England.    As  they  walked  into  a  cave,  a  trap  door 
opened.     They  fell   in  and  landed  with  a  thud.    Standing  in  front  of 
them  was  a  wizard. 

He  was  a  merry  old  soul  in  a  blue  and  red  suit.     In  a  very  nice 
way,  he  told  them  to  get  up  and  clean  themselves  off.    Suddenly,  he 
yelled,      Run! 

They  ran  into  a  little  room  with  all   sorts  of  things  in  it.     They 
asked  him  what  was  wrong.     He  said  he'd  told  them  to  run  because 
there  was  a  monster  chasing  him  that  he  could  not  chase  away  by 
himself.    They  had  to  leave  then.     The  next  day  the  boy  took  his 
father's  sword  and  went  to  see  the  wizard.    They  got  there  just  in 
time.    The  monster  was  attacking.     The  boy  threw  him  the  sword, 
and  the  wizard  slew  the  monster.    The  wizard  thanked  them.    They 
were  friends  for  a  long  time. 

Jocey  Kaps 
Grade    5  A 

HAUNTED  SOUNDS 


The  haunted  sounds  of  night 
which  you  expect  to  hear 
are  maybe  imaginary 
to  you.     Perhaps,  you  should 
think  more  about  them, 
foolish  one. 

The  sounds  of  today  are  more 

than  haunted.     They  are  terrorizing. 

They  are  spooky,  every  single  one. 

Above  all,  they  are  scary. 

The  sounds  of  today  are  so  scary,  you 

won  t  be  safe  in  the  dark  any  more. 

The  sounds  of  night  are 

now  brought  to  you. 

Women  scream  because 

they  are  being  mauled. 

Bodies  are  dragged  along  the  stony  road 

Rats  squeal  over  your  own  body. 
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And  now, 
the  most  frantic 
sounds  of  all  -  men 
gasping  for  breath 
as  they  are  hanging 
stray  dogs  and  cats 
stabbed  to  death. 
That  is  all! 


George  Samuel 
Grade      5    A 


THE  ENGLISH  PERIOD 


As  he  sat  behind  his  desk  anticipating  another  English  period, 
little  did  he  know  what  excitement  lay  ahead.    As  the  teacher 
walked  in,  Alex  Smith  immediately  said,  "You're  not  our  teacher. 

The  teacher  smiled  and  said,  "I  know.     Your  regular  teacher 
is  sick.     For  about  five  minutes,  the  teacher  was  asking  us  about 
verbs  we  did  not  know  existed.    Suddenly,  a  boy  fell  from  his  seat. 
The  teacher  asked,  "You  —  what  s  your  name? 

The  boy  answered,      Tom  Hughes. 

The  teacher  smiled  wickedly  and  said,  under  his  breath,  *  Now 
I  ve  found  him. 

Seven  minutes,  thirty  seconds  later,  the  bell  rang  and  Mr. 
Larker  arrived.     The  'teacher'  then  whipped  out  a  gun  and  said, 
"Okay,  buddy,  into  the  closet!"    Mr.  Larker  turned  and  walked  in- 
to the  closet.    He  must  have  hurt  himself  because  he  sch-eamed 
loudly.     Five  shots  rang  out,  five  holes  in  the  closet  door,  a 
terrible  scream,  and  Mr.  Larker  lived  no  more. 

The  man  said,  "Hughes,  get  over  here."  Tom  went.  The  man 
grabbed  him,  and  when  the  other  teachers  arrived,  he  threatened  to 
to  kill  him.     Then  Tom  asked,  in  a  small  voice,  "Why  do  you  want  me?' 

The  man  said,  "Aren't  you  Howard  Hughes  son? 
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Tom  said,  "No,   I'm  not." 

The  man,  realizing  his  mistake,  started  shooting  in  anger.     Bang! 
Bang!    Click!    Click!     The  man  ran  out  of  bullets  and  being  a  failure 
leapt  from  the  window. 

Eric  Blcchford 
Grade      5     B 


THE  STOLEN  CHEST 

One  sunny  summer  day  as  I  was  helping  my  father  dig  another 
flower  bed  in  the  garden,  my  shovel  hit  something  hard  and  solid. 

At  first,  i  thought  it  was  another  rock.    So  I  took  the  shovel 
out  and  pounded  it  in  again,  a  bit  to  the  left.    Again,  I  hit  the  rock. 
Again,   I  moved  it  and  again  I  hit  the  rock.     I  pounded  the  shovel 
down  on  every  part  of  the  land  on  which  I  was  working.     I  called 
my  father  to  help  me.    My  father,  who  was  working  on  the  other 
half,  came  over  and  tried.    He,  too,  had  no  success.     Finally,  I 
found  a  place  where  there  was  no  rock.     I  was  right  beside  the 
rock  and  tried  to  use  the  svovel  as  a   lever  to  lift  the  rock  out.     I 
tried  but  the  rock  was  too  heavy.    My  father  tried  and  finally,  the 
rock  began  to  move,  to  rise  slowly  from  the  ground.     Before  we 
could  see  the  rock,   I  said  to  my  father,  "If  this  is  a  rock,  it  must 
be  solid  lead." 
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"It  probably  isn't  a  rock,"  my  father  said.     Just  then,  the 
chest  began  to  rise  from  the  ground. 

"How  are  we  going  to  get  it  off  the  shovel  and  on  the  ground? 
I  asked  my  father. 

"I   shall   sit  on  the  shovel  and  you  push  it  off,      he  replied. 

"Okay,"  I   said.    My  father  sat  on  the  shovel  and  I  walked  up  . 
to  the  shovel  and  pushed  the  chest  off.     When  it  was  off,  my  father 
touched  the  lock  and  it  broke.     When  I  tried  to  open  the  top,   it  came 
off  in  my  hands. 

In  the  chest,  there  were  millions  of  gold  coins.     The  coins  had 
no  narks  on  them,  except  PRESS  HERE  written  on  every  one.     The 
coins  looked  like  gold,  but  they  turned  out  to  be  plastic.    When   I 
pressed  the  place  where  I  was  supposed  to,  the  plastic  came  off  and 
inside  was  a  bean.     The  bean  was  hard  and  useless.    All  the  beans 
were  the  same  so  we  decided  to  go  inside,  have  lunch,  and  decide 
what  to  do  with  the  chest. 

After  lunch,  we  went  outside  and  looked  at  the  place  where  we 
had  left  the  chest.     It  was  not  there.     "I  wish  the  person  who  took  it 
were  here,"  my  father  said. 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"So  I  could  thank  him  for  taking  that  chest  of  junk  away,"  he 
replied. 

I   laughed.     "He  probably  thought  they  were  gold  coins.     If  you 
are  going  to  steal   something,  you  should  know  what  you  are  stealing. 
But  of  course,  you  should  not  steal  anyway,"  my  father  said. 

Then  we  finished  the  garden  and  ate  dinner.    And  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing,  it  sure  took  a  lot  to  wake  me  up  the  next  morning. 


^ 


Alan  Marshall 
Grade      5    B 
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THE  TREASURE  CHEST 

During  the  summer  vacation,  I  found  a  treasure  chest  in  Bermuda. 
I  found  it  when   I  was  digging  in  the  sand.     I  was  digging  because  I 
heard  people  talking  about  a  treasure  chest  on  the  beach. 

The  beach  was  a  long  strip  of  sand.     It  was  so  long  that  you 
couldn't  even  see  the  other  end.     There  was  a  hotel  on  the  beach, 
called  'Les  Flores.'    That  is  where  I  stayed.     The  hotel  was  square 
and  there  was  a  swimming  pool  in  the  middle.     I  was  in  room  fifteen. 
The  room  was  big.     In  the  far  left  hand  corner  of  the  main  room  was 
a  kitchen  with  a  counter  and  stools. 

While  I  was  walking  along  the  road,  I  heard  a  man  say,  "There 
is  treasure  buried  on  the  beach."    When  I  heard  it,  I  ran  into  my  room, 
got  my  bathing  suit  on  and  grabbed  a  shovel.     I  ran  down  to  the  beach 
and  started  shovelling  sand  like  mad.    Then  I  thought,  "Why  am  I 
going  insane  trying  to  dig  up  the   whole  beach  when  I  have  a  metal 
detector."    I  ran  back  to  the  apartment  and  got  it  from  the  cupboard. 

As  soon  as  I  got  back  to  the  beach,   I  started  walking  with  the 
metal  dectector.    After  a  while,  it  started  to  beep  faintly,  and  then,  the 
beeps  grew  louder.    When  the  beeps  were  as  loud  as  they  could  get, 
I  started  digging  and  finally  I  hit  something.     I  cleared  the  sand  away 
and  found  out,  it  was  a  metal  chest.     I  opened  the  chest  and  found  lots 
of  money. 

When  I  completely  dug  it  out,  four  robbers  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
"Okay,  punk,  hand  it  over."    I  handed  them  the  box  and  they  ran  off 
and  put  the  box  in  their  car.    The  police  saw  them  so  they  started  to 
go  after  them.     The  robber  who  was  driving  wasn  t  looking  so  the  so 
the  robbers'  car  went  over  and  sank,  treasure  and  all. 

On  my  way  home,  I  thought  what  I  would  have  done  with  all  that 
money.     "I  guess  ft  would  be  dangerous,"  I  said  to  myself.     "Robbers 
would  steal  the  money;  they  would  hold  me  for  randsom  and  they 
might  even  have  killed  me."    Should  I  ever  have  started? 

Sean  Sofin 
Grade      5    B 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  THREE-EYED  THING 

This  is  the  story  of  me,  the  Super  Duper  Detective,  my  pal 
Arny,  a  three-eyed  monster,  a  few  men  sent  by  o  millionaire  and  a 
treasure  chest.     It  happened  in  Fizzleport,  U.S.A.  during  the  week 
of  July  1  to  5,  1976. 

Fizzleport  was  a  quiet  little  town  by  the  ocean  and  was  almost 
another  Bahamas.     If  you  looked  at  a  tree,  you  would  see  oranges 
or  bananas.    Nobody  could  figure  out  why  we  hod  such  good  weather 
but  everybody  was  glad  we  had  it.     It  hardly  ever  rained  and. the 
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houses  were  fairly  high  with  corridors  end  wings  all  over  them.     The 
smell  was  great  and  clean  salt  air.     Strangely  enough,  the  only  cars 
in  Fizzleport  were  electric.     There  were  no  factories  so  the  air 
was  always  clean.     It  was  beautiful. 

One  day,  Arny  was  walking  along  the  beach  when  he  saw  a 
glint  of  sunlight  against  something.    He  ran  to  see  what  it  was  and 
lo  and  behold  there  was  a  treasure  chest.    Arny  brought  it  to  me  and 
I  told  him  to  bring  it  to  a  city  like  Montreal.    Unfortunately,  he  didn't 
have  enough  money  for  a  plane  trip  so  I  went  instead. 

As  I  neared  Montreal,  I  noticed  that  people  were  looking  at  my 
package.  Most  were  only  casually  wondering  what  it  was,  but  two 
men  were  staring,  obviously  interested. 

During  the  time  I  was  going  to  the  jeweller's  to  get  it  valued, 
these  two  men  were  following  me,  about  a  block  behind.  I  started 
to  sense  something  about  these  men. 

When  the  jeweller  examined  them,  he  said,  "Son,  you've  got 
quite  a  bundle  there." 

Immediately,   I  telephoned  Arny  and  yelled,  '  You  re  rich! 
Yahoo,      came  the  answer. 

When  I  was  back  in  good  old  Fizzleport,  I  noticed  the  two 
men  again.     They  were  always  watching  me  so  I  decided  that  it 
was  time  for  me  to  handle  a  mystery. 

That  night,  when   I  was  coming  back  from  the  store,  I   saw  an 
eye  over  to  one  side.     I  questioned,  "Who's  there?  '    The  eye  dis- 
appeared and  was  replaced  by  three  more.    Suddenly,  I  heard  a 

grunch.     A  monster  which  was  about  seven  feet  tall,  had  three 
eyes,  four  arms,  one  big,  thick  leg,  and  covered  with  hair,  hopped 
from  the  woods.      I  opened  a  package  of  eggs  and  threw  them  all  at 
hi  s  face.     Then   I  ran. 

The  next  day,   I  told  Arny  about  everything.     I  ended  by  saying, 
"I  think  someone  is  after  the  treasure." 

That  night,  Arny  and  I  went  to  the  place  where  I  had  seen  the 
monster.    After  a  while,  it  came  out  again.     It  started  to  hop  toward 
us  but  it  fell.    We  heard  "Damn!     oh     .  .  .  er  .  .  .  grunch!"    At  the 
grunch,  we  ran. 

After  we  got  to  Amy's  house,  we  found  the  gold  gone.    Sudden- 
ly a  man  wearing  a  ski  mask  stepped  out  and  said.      Thanks,  kid. 

After  he  left,   I  went  after  him  with  Arny  close  behind.    We 
spotted  them  running  down  the  road  where  we  had  seen  the  mon- 
ster.    The  monster  hopped  out  and  said.      Oh,  it  s  you. 

"Yeah,"  the  man  said.     "Get  out  of  that  costume  and  warm  up 
the  car. 

oure,  boss. 

Arny  had  called  the  police  and  they  stopped  the  men  just  as 
they  were  about  to  start. 

One  of  them  started  telling  the  story,  "We  live  in  Montreal 
and  our  boss  is  J.B.  Mann. 
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**Wow!"  said  Arny.    "He's  a  millionaire!' 

"Yeah,  that's  right.    V.'ell,  anyway,  he  came  here  two  or  three 
years  ago  and  put  the  treasure  chest  under  the  sand,  thinking  he 
would  soon  be  back.    He  didn't  come  back  so  he  sent  us  to  get  it. 
On  the  plane,  we  saw  this  kid  (pointing  to  me)  with  the  treasure 
chest  so  we  thought  it  was  ours.    We  decided  that  the  only  way  to 
get  it  was  to  steal   it  so  we  did.    We  got  you  out  of  the  house  by 
creating  the  monster.    We  were  trying  to  get  back  to  the  airport 
when  the  cops  showed  up.     That  s  it. 

The  police  phoned  the  millionaire,  found  the  story  was  true, 
and  let  the  men  go.,  and  that  was  the  end  of  another  case. 

Erik  Blochford 
G  re  d  e      5     B 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  CREATURE 

As   I  was  walking  home  from  cubs  one  night,   I  saw  two  eyes 
following  me. 

It  was  dark  and  foggy.  The  wind  was  howling.  The  moon  was 
sending  an  eerie  blue  light  through  the  fog.  There  was  dark  forest 
on  both  sides  of  the  road.  I  never  thought  the  country  would  be  so 
scary. 

The  creature  with  the  two  eyes  looked  big  and  ugly.     It  seemed 
to  be  glowing  in  the  moonlight.     The  eyes  were  an  orangy  red.     It 
was  frightening. 

I  started  to  run.     Still,  the  eyes  were  peering  out  at  me.     I  ran 
harder.     The  eyes  kept  on  watching.     I  made  it  home  but  I  didn  t 
go  inside.     1  wanted  to  see  what  the  creature  was.    When  I  got  to 
the  woods,  the  eyes  were  still  watching.     I  ran  into  the  woods  and 
saw  a  racoon  shinny  up  a  tree.     I   looked  for  the  eyes  but  they  were 
gone.     I  decided  the  eyes  belonged  to  a  nosy  racoon.     I  laughed 
at  myself. 

When  I  entered  my  house,  dinner  was  ready.    My  mother  sreamed. 
Where  were  you?    Where  have  you  been?" 

I  told  her  during  dinner.    She  laughed  at  me.    She  thought  I  was 
0  scaredy-cat  because  I  was  so  afraid  of  a  racoon. 

I  went  to  bed,  still  thinking  about  it.  Maybe  mom  didn't  think 
it  was  so  scary,  but  at  the  time,  it  was  frightening. 


Kirk  Russell 
G  ra  d  e      5     B 
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^^^^^^^^ 

Senior    School 

DOGS 


Whether  I'm  Alsation, 

Dachshund,  or  Dalmation, 

Or  any  among  the  Terrier  crew 

If  you  like  a  Setter 
Or  a  Spaniel  better  — 
Aberdeen  or  Airedale  - 
Whatever  breed  you  name  me, 
As  long  as  you  claim  me, 

I   II  love  you,  Caim  or  Collie, 

Beyond   the  point  of  folly. 

And  if  I  m  mongrel,   I'll   love  you 

Just  as  true. 

Kick  me  or  caress  me 

As  long  as  you  possess  me. 

If  I  am  a  Beagle 

Which  looks  just  like  an  eagle 

Or  if  I  am  a  Samoyed 

Which  you  could  not  avoid 

I  m  dog,  that  s  all,  my  master,  to  you. 

Whether  I'm  a  Great  Dane 

Who  just  might  be  insane 

Or  should  I  be  a  Great  Pyrenees 

Who  has     large  knees 

I'm  yours  for  life,  my  master.  Dog  to  you 

Whether  I'm  a  Retriever 

Or  a  little  Beaver 

I  m  yours  till  death,  my  master  dog  to  you 


Shane  Brady 
Grade      8    C 


A  DOG 

A  dog  i  s 
four  furry  paws, 
two  bright  eyes, 
and  a  wet  tongue. 


A  dog  is 

a  tail  that  s  always  moving, 

an  ever-curious,  searching  nose. 


A  dog  is 

a  flashing  streak 

of  fun  on  the  run 

and  a  flop-eared  pooch 

snoozing  on  a  chair. 

A  dog  is 

a  dirt-slinging  digger, 

a  fun-loving  clown, 

a   sad-eyed  bundle  of  sympathy 

And  every  dog  is 
born  to  be 
someone's  friend. 

Shane   Brady 
G  ra  d  e      8    C 
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THE  SAILBOAT 

There  it  sits,  bouncing  on  the  shimmering  water.    The  sun  s 
powerful  rays  crown  it  with  a  golden  halo  as  it  wanders  around  its 
anchor.     The  gentle  waves  slap  it  in  scorn,  mocking  it  for  its  cap- 
tivity while  the  morning  breeze  rustles  through  it.    Its  colours 
mingle  with  the  clear,  blue  water,  thus  emphasizing  its  presence 
on  the  otherwise  empty  lake.     Even  animals  gaze  in  awe  at  the 
sailboat. 

The  sails  frolic  in  the  sweeping  wind  as  the  boat  paces  around 
a  creaking  chain  which  delves  downward  to  the  darkest  bowels  of 
the  aquatic  village.    On  the  deck,  silver  patches  sparkle  as  the 
morning  sun's  pale  finger  tickle  them.     The  sailboat  s  elegant  body 
hops  in  futile  attempts  to  escape  the  crisp  grasp  of  Neptune's  haven. 
A  spider,  smuggled  from  his  rocky  haunt,  frantically  forages  his 
floating  prison  for  any  possible  means  of  escape.    The  sleek  craft's 
nose  ploughs    through  the  swaying  water,  circling,  circling,  circling. 
Dangling  ropes  become  flustered  and  giddy  at  the  dizzying  pace  of 
the  sailboat  while  several   loose  chains  provide  music  for  the  rhyth- 
mic scene.    The  gold-capped  peak  of  the  boat  is  a  beacon,  trapping 
and  launching  the  sun's  ever-brightening  light  and  adding  a  brilliant 
crown  to  the  splendid  spectacle. 

Suddenly,  a  brittle  snap  conquers  the  silent  calm  and  the  once 
creaking  chain  disappears  from  sight.    The  sails  give  a  wild  kick 
and  the  boat  speedily  travels  away.    As  it  diminishes  in  size,  the 
gentle  waves  cease  in  a  salute  to  the  object  of  their  ridicule.    The 
craft  never  hesitates  but  pulls  away  -  farther  and  farther,  faster 
and  faster,  becoming  tinier  and  tinier,  but  free  at  last. 

Garth  Bray 
Grade     8    A 
FEAR 

When  my  parents  left  the  house  to  go  to  a  party,  I  had  to  stay 
home  all  by  myself.    There  was  nothing  to  watch  on  television 
except  a  horror  movie  directed  by  Alfred  Hitchcock.    Psycho,  I 
wondered  if  1  should  watch  the  show,  but  after  a  while,  1  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  1  should  not  because  1  might  have  bad  dreams 
later  on. 

I  turned  on  the  radio.    There  was  nothing  except  news  and 
President  Carter's  speech.     I  turned  it  off,  walked  to  my  room, 
and  sat  down  to  read  a  book  about  cars  and  how  to  operate  them. 
Approximately  two  hours  later,  I  became  frightened  because,  in 
the  book,  it  reported  that  in  the  United  States  tens  of  thousands 
of  cars  crashed  yearly.    A  frightening  thought  occurred  to  me, 
"What  if  my  parents  die  in  a  car  crash  tonight?" 
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I  decided  to  go  to  sleep  since  the  next  day  I  hod  English  in 
the  first  period,  and  if  I  were  late,   I  should  probably  have  to 
write  a  hundred  times,  "I  shall  never  be  late  again." 

I  couldn't  get  to  sleep  because  I  kept  thinking  that  our  house 
might  burn.     I  kept  telling  myself  that  this  was  nonsense.     It  is 
impossible  for  our  house  to  burn. 

It  was  two  o'clock.     I  heard  somebody  trying  to  open  the  door. 
Fear  ran  through  me  again,  "What  if  there  are  some  robbers  trying 
to  enter  and  murder  me  and  take  our  money?"    I  began  to  whimper, 
"How  will  my  parents  ever  live  without  me?"    Then  I  heard  a 
familiar  sound.    "Oh,  that  was  such  a  great  party."    I  ran  down- 
stairs and  hugged  my  parents  who  were  just  entering  the  front 
room.    My  fears  were  gone. 

Esko  Kilpinen 
Grade     8    B 


FRIGHT 

He  fled;  they  followed,  always  behind,  closing  in.    No  escape, 
no  help  was  in  sight.    They  lie  at  every  corner,  preparing  to  trap 
him.    He  runs  faster.     It's  no  use;  he  can  do  nothing.    He  trembles. 
He  trusts  no  one. 

Later,  he  was  safe  for  a  little  while.    He  runs  faster,  faster, 
till  he  is  breathless.    He  has  no  name;  he  is  nothing  exept  the  one 
hunted.    The  hunters  were  nameless  as  well,  deep  eyes  staring 
through  him  as  if  he  were  not  there.     They  call  his  name  unceasingly. 
He  does  not  dare  answer, 

I  see  a  door,  an  answer,  a  way  out.     I  take  it.     They  surround 
me;  they  close  in. 

My  mother  wakes  me.     The  dream  is  over. 

Eric  Brounstein 
Grade     8    6 
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THE  MAGK  EYE 

Saturn  gently,  slowly  rises,  glowing  brightly  in  the  dork,  dark 
blue  sky.     No,  not  a  cloud  can  be  seen  by  the  light  of  the  peaceful 
moon,  once  again  dominating  the  sky  after  a  day  s  wait.    One  must 
peer  through  the  great  magnifying  eye.    One  must  see  the  planets 
and  the  stars  all  aglow  with  the  light  of  a  million  candles!     How  can 
one  resit  the  urge  ta'explore  the  reaches   of  space  which  so  mystified 
the  ancients  for  innumerable  years.     Is  it  possible,  while  looking  at 
the  moon  not  to  feel  an  intermingling  with  Galileo  who,  with  breath- 
less excitement,  first  gazed  upon  its  untouched  soil  as  he  discovered 
what  no  man  had  seen  before? 

A  painful  eternity  of  ignorance  was  ended  that  memorable  day, 
four  and  a  half  centuries  ago.    Oh,  what  magic  it  must  have  been  to 
them,  to  bring  the  sky,  the  home  of  the  gods,  the  unattainable  sky, 
just  a  little  bit  nearer.     I  can  still  experience  it,  that  celestial 
venture  into  the  void,  that  eternal  bliss,  me  among  the  stars!    Ah, 
how  much  we  owe  to  that  telescope. 

As  I  near  my  eye  to  the  objective,   I  pause  in  thought.     I  realize 
how  far  from  the  ultimate  truth  we  still  lie.     I  lean  forward.     .     .    . 


MYTHOLOGY 


Eric  Brounstein 
Grade      8    B 


He  grasped  the  book  and  cast  it  on  the  desk.     I  could  see 
murder  in  his  eyes.     Could  he  want  to  tear  the  book  up?    Or  may- 
be he  just  wanted  to  kill  the  English  teacher  who  had  given  him 
the  reading  assignment.     In  any  case,  he  sat  down,  put  his  legs 
on  the  desk  and  commenced  reading.     I  could  see  the  letters  filing 
out  and  marching  in  order  through  his  eyes,  but  a  wrong  connection 
was  being  made.     Instead  of  taking  their  places  in  the  huge,  oval- 
like computer,  they  were  divided  into  two  groups  and  took  a  detour, 
marching  away  from  each  other  and  out  of  each  ear. 

Slowly,  he  scented  smoke;  automatically,    he  fell   into  a  deba- 
ting session  about  whether  or  not  he  should  get  up  and  investigate 
the  matter.     Although  he  was  debating  for  both  sides,  he  was  rooting 
for  the  government. 

Before  he  could    get  the  judge's  decision    he  found  himself 
reading  about  Aries,  the  god  of  war.    This  reminded  him  of  the  war 
movie  at  eight  o   clock.    Although  the  clock  showed  only  seven - 
fifteen  and  he  still  had  a  debate  to  conclude,  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  prepare  for  the  movie.    So  he  closed  the  book  while  murmuring  a 
few  complimentary  words  to  Aries  and  left. 

Aymen  Rizkollo 

Grade      8     B 
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THE  BATTLE  FOR  JUSTJCE 


One  year,  the  multi-talented  class  receives  Mr.  Powerless,  Mr. 
Proper  and  Mr.  Slave  Driver  as  teachers.    When  Mr.  Powerless  enters 
the  room,  everybody  takes  advantage  of  him.    When  Mr.  Proper    approaches 
the  confines  of  this  class,  everyone  tidies  himself,  salutes,  and  sub- 
consciously sneers  at  this  nasty  fellow.    When  Mr.  Slave  Driver  invades 
the  boundary  of  the  room,  everyone  quiets  down,  consciously  sneers, 
hoping  another  assignment  will  not  be  given.     If  all  goes  well,  the  day 
passes  with  only  a  few  clashes  between  the  teachers  and  students. 
But  today,  such  was  not  the  case. 

The  first  significant  issue  arise  when  Harry  Diverter  takes  over  Mr. 
Powerless     class.     Powerless  runs  from  the  class.     He  returns  a  few 
minutes   later  with  the  school   s  cane.     However,  Dauntless  George  takes 
the  cane  and  snaps  it  in  two.     This  frightens  Powerless  so  much  that  he 
vanishes  almost  instantly. 

Afterwards,  an  argument  develops  between  Mr.  Proper  and  Sloppy 
Joe.     Proper  forces  Joe  to  write  a  three  thousand  word  essay  on  Canadian 
Etiquette  because  Joe  fogot  to  comb  one  hair  on  the  left  hand  corner  of 
his  head.    Joe  and  the  rest  of  the  class  become  angry;  and  as  a  result, 
they  protest.    Proper  dislikes  this  revolting  and  then  decides  to  let  the 
whole  class  write  the  essay.     The  class,  overwhelmed  by  fury,  picks   up 
Proper  and  throws  him  into  the  hallway. 

Soon,   Mr.  Slave    Driver  enters  the  chamber.    The  sneering  and 
jeering  rises  until  Slave  Driver  announces  that  another  book  report 
shall  be  presented  the  following  week,  by  each  member  of  the  class. 
The  students  are  overcome  with  rage  when  they  hear  that  this  mon  - 
strous  piece  of  work  must  be  completed  in  a  few  days.    So,  they 
take  Slave  Driver  and  throw  him  out  of  the  class. 

After  about  fifteen  minutes,  a  loud  thumping  becomes  audible 
throughout  the  entire  school.     The  noise  increases  until  the  door  of 
the  multi-talented  class  bursts  open.     Then,  the  three  teachers  enter 
the  room.    Powerless  canes  everyone;  Proper  assigns  his  essay, 
and  Slaver  Driver  gives  out  his  book  report.     The  morals  of  this 
allegory  are  that  united  we  stand;  divided  we  fall;  and  pay  heed  to 
your  teacher. 

Joe  Kovalik 
Grade      8    A 
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FOOLED 

One  beautiful  summer  day,  Mr.  Gullible  was  walking  through  a 
small,  uncared  for  pork,  taking  in  the  sun.    Suddenly,  he  saw  an 
object  brightly  shining;  it  was  almost  blinding.    He  then  picked  it 
up.     It  was  a  ruby!     He  put  the  beautiful,  dark  red  object  in  his 
pocket  and  ran  home. 

His  wife  said.      You  will  probably  never  have  to  work  again! 

"You  better  find  out  how  much  it  is  worth,"  said  his  son, 
Smarty. 

Take  it  to  Uncle  Truth;  he  II  give  you  a  fair  estimate,      said 
his  wife. 

''Yes,  but  I  hear  that  there  is  a  new  man  closer  to  our  house, 
who  does  the  same  kind  of  work;    his  name  is  Mr.  Cunning. 

So  Mr.  Gullible  too  the  ruby  to  Mr.  Cunning.    Mr.  Cunning 
said  he  would  gladly  look  at  the  ruby  and  phone  Mr.  Gullible  as 
soon  as  he  compiled  the  results. 

He  phoned  Mr.  Gullible  the  next  morning  and  told  him  that 
ruby  was  worth  nothing.  Heartbroken,  Mr.  Gullible  cast  all  his 
dreams  from  his  head  and  went  back  to  his  office. 

A  week  later,  Mr.  Gullible  was  reading  the  local  paper,  and  on 
the  front  page  was  the  headline  -  "Mr.  Cunning  retires  to  Jamaica 
after  finding  a  ruby."' 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  never  put  your  trust  in  someone 
you  do  not  know. 

Thor    Vaidmonis 
Grade      8    A 

QUEBEC  FLAGS 


The  night  is  cold  this  fall,  with  leaves  dancing  in  the  wind, 
Swaying  to  the  music  of  the  breeze,  bouncing  off  the  walls  of  tall 
skyscrappers  in  the  heart  of  metropolitan  Montreal. 

Over  one  of  the  many  grey  stone  buildings  fly  proudly  two 
beautiful  birds.     They  are  both  magnificent  species  of  birds,  even 
though  they  only  have  one  wing  each.     One  of  the  birds  is  white 
and  red,  while  the  other  is  blue  and  white.     They  have  been  great 
friends  for  about  two  hundred  years.     Though  they  do  not  have  the 
same  mother  tongue;  they  manage  to  communicate  through  sign 
and  broken  forms  of  each  other's  languages.     They  never  fly  to  the 
warm  and  sunny  tropics  in  the  fall  because  they  are  mentally  and 
physically  attached  to  the  building  where  they  fly. 

They  have  had  a  great  relationship,   like  a  marriage  where  they 
help  each  other;  but  the  fall  wind  is  blowing  the  acidic  fumes  of 
cigarette  smoke  from  a  skinny,  white-haired  frame  in  Quebec  City. 
The  birds  are  coughing  over  these  political  fumes  and  chaos  reigns. 
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In  the  big  and  bustling  metropolis  of  Montreal,  people  still 
shop  and  talk;  but  now,  however,  the  talk  concerns  the  two 
beautiful  birds  and  what  will  happen  to  them. 

Thor  Valdmanis 
Grade      8     A 

A  TRUE  FRIEND  IS  THE  BEST  POSSESSION 

Once  upon  a  time,   in  Superficial  svi  I  le  where  everyone  is  shallow 
and  uncaring,  there  lived  a  jovial  and  popular  boy  named  Generous. 
This  boy  wore  rags  so  that  he  could  clothe  his  friends  in  silks  and 
velvets.     Generous  had  only  recently  acquired  his  home  in  Superfic- 
ialsville  after  having  departed  from  Sharesdale. 

The  Leeches  were  the  money-loving  syphons  whom  Generous 
called  his  friends.     All  but  one  rare,  thoughtful  creature.  Steadfast, 
wanted  Generous  for  his  wealth.     In  those  times,  every  month  the 
Leeches  held  a  loto,  and  unless  the  winner  fled  town  with  his  prize, 
the  Leeches  would  victimize  him,  and  most  'winners    would  find 
themselves  begging  for  dimes  on   Filth  Road.     It  must  be  made  clear 
that  although  all  the  Leeches  were  stingy,  once  they  won  even  a 
glass  of  manure,  they  immediately  wanted  to  become  popular  by 
spending  money  on  their  friends.     Because  of  this,  naive  Generous 
went  to  school  one  drizzly  morning,  only  to  discover  that  his  friends 
had  deserted  him  for  a  new  boy,  named  Loto  Winner.     Poor,  broken- 
hearted Generous  was  crushed.     He  sat  in  his  little  desk,  watching 
Loto  Winner  pass  around  ten  dollar  bills.     Finally,  he  could  not 
bear  being  alone,  and  he  sobbed,  "Won't  anyone  talk  to  me? 
Steadfast  sympathetically  sat  down  beside  the  broken  Generous  and 
whispered  gently,  "I   shall."    A  lump  filled  the  throat  of  Generous, 
and  he  realized  how  lucky  he  was  to  have  the  best  possession  in 
the  world  -  a  true  friend. 

The  moral  of  this  not  uncommon  tale  is  that  a  false  friend  and 

a  shadow  stay  only  while  the  sun  shines. 

Garth  Bray 
Grade      8    A 

VICTIMS  OF  THE  MEDIA 

A  grey  car,  with  dull  faces  gazing  from  behind  its  dirty  win- 
dows, whizzed  along  the  highway.     It  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  quizzical   looks,  originating  from  the  other  cars.     Each 
of  the  cars  was  the  same  make. 

This  automobile  contained  a  very  stereotyped  family:  two 
children  of  different  sexes  and  a  pair  of  stern  parents,  who  knew 
the  values  of  life,  or  so  they  thought.     The  radio  played  an  old 
song,  bringing  memories  back  to  the  sentimental  parents,  but  it 
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agitated  the  children.     Each  of  the  passengers  in  the  car  just  stared 
ahead  at  the  grey,  smoke,  like  likes  of  traffic  in  front  of  them.     The 
family  relaxed  in  a  total  state  of  ecstasy  when  the  "news"  was 
announced.     It  wasn't  news  being  broadcast.     It  seemed  more  like 
the  tragedies  of  the  day.     The  family  had  a  mad  craving,  love  for 
the  terrible  disasters  recurring  every  day. 

This  is  Jack  Pollin,  for  the  News.    At  the  fieight  of  the  news 
today,  the  political  development  has  not  improved  yet  in  Ireland, 
and  Prime  Minister  Arkan  repeated  his  statement  that  he  will  not 
remove  ten  thousand  troups  from  southeast  Barnas.    He  stated  that 
The  SALT  talks  between  the  United  Provinces  will  cease  unless 
President  Engar  relieves  troups  from  his  country's  border. 

The  earthquake  which  occurred  yesterday  set  off  a  volcanic 
eruption  from  Mount  Vescuant  and  has  killed  eight  hundred  and 
fifteen  people  or  more." 

The  occupants  of  the  car  thrived  on  this  and  wriggled  excitedly 
in  their  seats,  trying  to  seem  uneffected,  although    malicious 
thoughts  diffused  through  their  minds.     It  was  music  to  their  ears. 

The  nation-wide  postal   strike  has  backed-up  mail  for  two 
weeks  and  Jean  Le  Cardean,  the  post-master  general,  has  taken 
rash  action  against  the  picketers. 

Two  murders  in  an  east-end  bar  last  night  bring  the  murder 
rate  up  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  for  this  year.       The  men 
were  gunned  down  and  are  in  critical  condition  in  the  hospital. 
The  newscaster's  voice  and  mind,  accustomed  to  the  "news, 
rolled  the"news"  items  off  in  a  bland  tone.     The  family  writhed 
as  hearty  laughs  overcame  their  bodies.    Sarcastic  smiles  grew  on 
their  lips.    The  "news"  stories  were  beyond  belief.    Gang  wars, 
prostitution,  prison  riots,  and  kidnapping  followed.     The  family 
thought  of  what  a  productive  day  it  had  been  for  the  media.    No 
propaganda  today  they  thought.    The  parents  were  in  pensive 
moods,  trying  to  estimate  how  many  people  had  died  that  day.     It 
was  puzzling.    Not  only  was  the  family  unaffected,  which  would 
mean  uncaring,  but  they  were  insatiable  animals  living  on  the 
tragic  world  around  them.     The  occupants  of  the  other  cars  listened 
to  the  "news"  with  the  same  response.    As  the  family  was  concen- 
trating on  the  slaughter  and  bloodshed  of  the  world,  the  father  noticed 
he  was  no  longer  on  the  road.     In  a  few  moments,  their  minds  went 
blank.  ^  ^,  * 

"This  is  Jack  Pollin  with  the  'News.*  "    Four  people  died 
today  on  Highway  424  when  their  car  overturned  and  burst  into 
flames.    .    .    . 

The  other  motorists  listened  with  sadistic  delight.     They 
were  calculating  how  many  people  had  died  that  day  .... 

John  Housez 
G  ra  d  e      8    C 
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PART  TWO 

One  day  while  exploring  a  new  stream  which  he  had  just  dis- 
covered,  Randy  happened  upon  a  huge  spider's  web  strung  between 
two  trees.     In  the  middle  of  the  web  sat,  hunched,  a  big,  ugly  and 
horribly  hairy  spider,  looking  up  at  him  with  large, grotesque  eyes. 
Quickly  shielding  his  vision  from  this  gruesome  sight,  Randy  sot 
down  on  an  old  tree  stump  and  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  water. 
As  Randy  stared  more  and  more  at  the  stream,  he  thought  he 
could  faintly  detect  a  yellow  outline  under  the  water.     Reaching 
down  into  the  murky  depths  about  three  feet,  he  pulled  up  the  body 
of  a  young  girl  clad  in  a  yellow  frock.     Turning  her  on  her  back  to 
her  front,  he  gave  a  loud  gasp  and  dropped  her  back  into  the  water 
with  utter  revulsion.     The  face,  although  not  decayed,  had  only  a 
thin  covering  of  whitish-grey  skin  pulled  tightly  around  the  contours 
of  her  skull  as  if  all  her  insides  had  been  sucked  out.    Her  arms 
were  almost  completely  wasted  away  to  the  bone.     He  also  sow 
that  she  had  no  eyeballs  or  hair  and  her  jaw  was   locked  wide  open 

Running  back  up  the  bank,  he  tripped  over  a  small,  three-leg- 
ged stool  with  totally  water-logged  pink  and  yellow  satin  on  top. 
With  an  extreme  sense  of  fear  and  a  growing  nausea  in  his  stomach, 
he  lookedat  the  inscription  on  the  side  of  the  stool  and  descried, 
"M.  Muffet"  chiselled  with  a  perfect  long  hand. 

He  looked  at  M.  Muffet;  he  looked  at  the  stool,  and  then  he 
looked  at  the  spider.    With  a  scream,  he  ran  for  the  stream,  but 
cut  his  toe  on  a  huge  piece  of  broken  egg  shell.    He  stumbled  and 
crashed  onto  the  rocky  bank,  and  found  that  his  foot  had  become  caught 
under  the  leg  of  a  huge  Victorian  bathtub  which  seemed  to  have 
wedged  itself  under  a  tree  while  floating  down  the  stream. 

He  suddenly  looked  up  and  saw  the  spider  slowly  getting  down 
from  his  web  and  land  delicately  on  the  stony  surface  below.    He 
watched  it  as  it  slowly  started  to  crawl  closer  and  closer.     .    .    . 

"Little  Miss  Muffet 

Sat  on  her  tuffet, 

Eating  her  curds  and  whey. 

Along  came  a  spider. 

And  sat  down  beside  her 

And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 

Jon  Lcpin 
Grade      8     B 
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MRS.  SIDDONS 

There  she  stood  in  her  flowing  robes, 
A  blue  hat  upon  her  head. 
Her  eyes  shone  bright  in  the  sunlight, 
And  she  tied  her  hair  with  a  braid. 

On  her  arm  was  a  bright  red  bag, 

A  feather  in  her  hat. 

Her  face  was  happy,  as  happy  could  be, 

And  her  cheeks  were  rosy  red. 

On  her  wrists  were  braclets; 
In  her  hand,  a  gem. 
Through  her  white  hair  was  a  pin. 
And  a  sash  around  her  waist. 

So  this,  my  friend,  as  you  can  see. 
Is  a  story  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
Oh  yes!     I  forgot  one  thing. 
She  wore  white   woolen  mittens. 


Clive  Spiegel 
Grade      9    A 


ILLUMINATION 

As  dust  settles  in  a  dark  chamber,  a  ray  brushes  the  floor. 
From  the  shadows,  a  window  begins  to  appear,  igniting  my  heart. 
Each  step  in  the  window  s  transformation  throws  the  walls  back 
and  my  heart  beats  as  the  warmth  approached  to  embrace  me.     I 
longed  for  the  light  touches  for  I  knew  I  should  no  longer  be 
alone.    Slowly,  along  the  artery  of  dust,  it  came;  and  with  each 
advancing  inch,  my  breath  shortened.    Now  the  light  and  warmth 
of  its  flow  enfold  me  and  I  live  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sun. 
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Glenn  Fong 
Grade      9    C 


IMAGINATION 

A  child's  imagination  is  his  greatest  joy; 
He  plays  and  works  with  it  like  a  brand  new  toy. 
But  as  his  body  ages,  his  mind  grows  just  as  fast, 
And  the  games  he  plays  become  things  of  the  past. 

Geoffrey  Sizner  was  ten  and  he  had  a  very  big  imagination  which 
gave  him  great  enjoyment.     When  other  boys  had  nothing  to  do,  he 
would  create  games,  stories,  and  mysteries.     But  what  Geoffrey 
liked  best  was  creating  people.     His  imagination  sometimes  hurt 
him  because  he  would  become  so  involved  that,  when  he  realized 
he  was  just  dreaming,  he  would  cry. 

Everyday,  on  his  way  to  school,  Geoffrey  would  pass  in  front 
of  the  Eldeen  Apartments.     On  the  sixth  floor,  there  was  a  window 
hidden  by  an  array  of  flowers.     Each  day,  he  would  see  Mrs.  Darn 
in  the  window,  straightening  her  flowers.     He  would  wave  and  she 
waved  back.     He  had  never  spoken  to  her,  but  he  loved  her.     She 
always  wore  different  clothes  and  this  pleased  him. 

After  Geoffrey  graduated,  he  went  away  to  college  for  three 
years.  During  these  three  years,  he  gradually  forgot  about  Mrs. 
Darn. 

Two  days  after  his  return  from  college,  he  went  to  see  an  old 
friend.    On  his  way,  he  passed  the  Eldeen  Apartments.     He  remem- 
bered Mrs.  Darn  and  looked  up.     The  flowers  were  gone  and  so  was 
she.     He  knew  what  had  happened;  he  had  grown  up.    A  tear  rolled 
down  the  side  of  his  cheek  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

David  Daly 
Grade      9    C 
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I  HAVE  MY  OWN  WORLD  TO  ERECT 

(a  parody  of:  "I  hove  a  Rendez-vous 

with  Death"  by  Alan  Seeger) 


I  have  my  own  world  to  erect 

In  some  deserted  city  row, 

Where  life  has  left  so  long  ago 

That  total  vacuum  fills  the  air. 

I  have  my  own  world  to  erect 

Where  truth  must  fill  a   land  so  bare. 

I  must  take  my  conceptual  hand 

And  with  ideas  fill  the  land 

And  hypodermically  inject 

Some  love.    To  do  so,  I  must  choose. 

I  hove  my  own  world  to  erect 

On  income  tax  and  business  dues, 

Where  truthful  words  count  for  naught 

And  from  which  an  income  must  be  wrought. 


God  knows  'twere  better  to  accept. 
Swathed  in  falsified  falsehoods 
And  painted  with  drollified  dreck, 
Lie  after  lie,  another's  concepts, 
Whence  awakenings  to  truth  are  dear  . 
But  I  ve  my  own  world  to  erect 
At  bedtime  with  some  flaming  femme. 
When  life  decides  its  head  to  rear. 
And  I  to  my  pledged  word  am  true, 
Such  are  the  worlds  I  must  construe. 


David  Hyder 
Grade     9    A 


LIFE 


I  was  born. 
I  am  living. 
I  shall  die. 

Life  seems  so  simple. 
But  is  so  complicated. 

David  Daly 
Grade      9    C 
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WISDOM  AND  AGING 

I  ran  down  the  path  that  led  to  school,  early  one  morning.     I 
galloped  away  from  home,  as  a  young  colt  does  upon  discovering 
the  strength  of  his  legs.     I  was  in  too  much  of  a  rush  to  notice 
that  the  caterpillars  which  I  had  spotted    the  previous  day  had 
made  their  cocoons.     They  were  ready  to  take  on  the  jobs  of  but- 
terflies.    I  did  notice,  however,  that  I  was  now  large  enough    to 
reach  the  lowest  branches  on  the  old  maple  tree  (with  a  little 
effort).  After  observing  that  some  of  the  leaves  were  turning  red 
because  of  the  oncoming  fall,   I   scurried  down  the  path  to  where  it 
met  the  creek.     I  watched  the  bright  yellow  sun  glimmer  off  the 
surface  of  the  clear  water.     I  then  tried  to  jump  across  the  creek, 
but  failed  and  landed  in  the  water,  a  foot  away  from  the  other  side. 
I  realized,  after  it  was  too  late,  that  it  had  widened. 

As  I  continued  down  the  path,  the  sky  dimmed  as  the  grey 
clouds  passed  over  the  sun.     Almost  simultaneously,  I  realized 
that  the  scenery  seemed  different.     Perhaps,   I  had  turned  the  wrong 
way  at  the  fork  in  the  path.     The  darker  it  became,  the  less  familiar 
the  path  seemed  so  I  turned  to  retrace  my  steps.     As   I  did  so,  it 
started  to  rain. 

The  sky  became  even  darker  and  it  rained  harder,   so  I  decided 
to  seek  shelter  by  entering  the  forest.    While  in  the  woods,  I  spot- 
ted another  path  which  seemed  to  lead  to  a  house.    As  I  entered,   I 
realized  that  it  was  only  a  broken-down  shack,  but  when  the  rain 
increased,  it  persuaded  me  that  it  was  a  sweet  retreat. 

Suddenly,  the  door  slammed,  and  no  matter  how  much  force  I 
used,  I  could  not  open  it.    While  I  was  struggling  with  the  door,  the 
small  crack  in  the  wall  which  permitted  the  only  light  for  the  room, 
began  to  close.    Not  only  was  the  light  being  shut  out;  it  seemed 
also  that  my  life  was  being  shut  off.    As  that  last  glimmer  of  white- 
ness was  suffocated  by  the  old  grey  planks,   I  realized  I  was  caught 
in  the  total  perception  of  what  was  happening  and  would  never  be 
free  again. 

Greg  Thompson 
Grade      9    C 
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FLIGHT  OF  DEATH 

Awesome  birds  of  death  flew 
in  the  sky,  carrying 

on  their  wings,  swatikas  - 

twisted  cross 

twi  sted  mind  — 
flying  in  perfect  formation 
a  flock  of  ducks 
heading  south  for  the  winter 

peaceful 

watchful 
for  the  boys  in  blue 

who  never  came 
having  no  planes 

on  flew  the  ducks 
until  they  came 
to  a  nest  of  the  enem.Y 
who  scurried  away  - 

ants  running 
from  the  crush 
of  eggs 

dropped 
from  the  German  eagles 
screaming  toward  — , 

0  Christ  - 
heading  right  for  us 

Shoot  him 

down 

but 

hitting  an  eagle 
is  not  easy  - 
letting  his  eggs  fall 
with  a  whine 
exploding 
DEATH 


no  reace 


Jonathan  Zyto 
Grade     9    A 
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THE  OLD  MAN  .    .    . 

Out  in  a  cold  October  wind,  the  old  man  made  his  way  through 
the  park,   leaving  his  footprints  in  the  snow.     He  knew  the  area  by 
heart,  having    spent  forty-seven  years  of  his  life  helping  strangers 
lost  in  the  park. 

Today  was  his  last  working  day.     Certainly,  he  would  walk 
through  these  woods  again.     Tomorrow,  perhaps,  he  himself  would 
require  someone  to  guide  him  through  the  woods. 

This  was  also  the  winter  of  his  life;  death  would  catch  up 
with  him  soon  enough.     His   life  was  like  the  leaves,  which  had  at 
one  time  been  so  beautiful,  but  had  shrivelled  at  the  end  of  Autumn. 
The  wind  grew  stronger,  erasing  his  footsteps.    Seasons  had 
unfolded  to  create  his  past. 

Jean-Jacques  Remillard 
Grade      9     B 


THE  PARK 

Down  along  Main  Street,  the  two  boys  walked; 
All  was  silent;  neither  of  them  talked. 
The  building  were  empty;  it  was  late  at  night. 
The  streets  were  silent,  no  one  in  sight. 

The  two  boys  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  a  park; 

The  cloud  of  silence  was  disturbed  by  an  old  dog's  bark. 

The  boys  looked  up  with  no  real   interest; 

They  would  be  there  only  a  minute  —  just  for  a  rest. 

Again  the  silence  was  gone;  something  had  stirred. 
The  boys  looked  up;  footsteps  could  be  heard. 
Along  the  street  came  an  old  man. 
He  walked  very  slowly  and  had  a  bottle  in  hand. 

He  sat  on  the  bench  -  near  the  other  end. 
His  clothes  were  torn;  they  needed  a  mend. 
He  opened  his  mouth  and  began  to  sing. 
The  bottle  fell  to  the  ground,  making  a  ring. 

He  reached  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  another; 
He  lifted  his  hand  and  pulled  off  the  cover. 
His  hand  was  badly  cut;    he  hod  been  in  a  fight. 
The  blood  was  fresh;  it  had  happened  that  night. 
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'  His  dirty,  old  hat  covered  his  brown  hair, 

Which  hadn't  been  brushed  with  very  much  care. 
/  He  lifted  his  legs  onto  the  bench; 

./  His  head  was  badly  beaten  by  a  man  with  a  wrench. 

His  skin  was  wrinkled,  a  sign  he  was  old; 
His  body  shivered  in  the  late  night  cold. 
The  blood  was  thick  and  brown  as  dirt. 
The  boys  were  worried,  for  he  had  been  hurt. 

The  boys  left  and  faded  into  the  dark; 
They  went  for  help  to  bring  back  to  the  park. 
When  they  returned,  they  found  he  had  died. 
Even  though  he  was  a  stranger,  both  boys  cried. 

An  ambulance  came  to  take  the  body  away; 

It  was  getting  late,  so  they  couldn't  stay. 

They  left  for  home  and  realized  on  the  way 

That  they  should  enjoy  life  before  it's  gone,  one  day. 

David  Daly 
Grade      9    C 

THE  CLASS 

The  walls  of  the  class  are  white  and  green, 

and  the  students  inside  aren't  overly  keen. 

For  English  is  their  very  first  clas, 

and  the  subject  is  as  boring  as  last  Sunday  s  mass. 

The  room  is  a  place  of  joy  and  sorrow  — 

a  place  in  which  there  is  always  a  tomorrow. 

One  year,  it's  Jim,  big  and  quick. 

The  next  year,  it's  Tim,  small  and  sick. 

It's  a  place  of  good  and  a  place  of  bad. 
Some  people  who  are  happy;  some  who  are  sad. 
The  curtains  are  black  and  torn; 
The  floor  is  yellow  and  worn. 

When  one  returns  to  the  class  after  many  years, 
the  memories  of  the  room  will  bring  many  tears. 
The  joys,  the  sorrows  and  all  the  laughter 
come  to  one's  mind  many  years  after. 

David  Daly 
Grade      9    C 
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"NECESSITY  IS  THE  MOTHER  OF  INVENTION." 

Robert  Franck 

As  Jim  entered  the    large  hall,  he  noticed  its  lack  of  colour 
and  its  desks  laid  in  rows.     He  became  frightened  and  almost  forgot 
that  his  exam  started  in  just  a  few  moments.     Taking  a  seat,  he 
laid  open  his  supplies  before  him,  and  with  fingers  shaking,  he 
briefly  opened  his  notebook  to  take  a  last  minute  check. 

The  students  around  him  seemed  accustomed  to  the  three  hour 
exam.     Jim,  however,  was  always  nervous  before  exams,  because, 
as  a  student,  he  failed;  but  as  a  pianist,  he  excelled.     His  parents 
did  not  understand  why  Jim  didn't  do  well   in  school,  and  they  always 
questioned    him  as  he  returned  from  a  day  at  school  whenever  a 
test  or  exam  was  held. 

The  lighting  in  the  room  was  artificial  and  it  reflected  across 
the  white  page  of  paper  which  fell  upon  Jim  s  desk.    The  paper,  in 
his  eyes,  continued  to  fall  right  through  his  desk  and  into  the  corners 
of  his  mind,  but  he  woke  up;  the  exam  had  already  started.     The 
clock  mourned  endlessly  as  Jim  stumbled  through  the  exam. 

He  could  not  answer  the  main  question  upon  which  the  entire 
exam  was  based.     In  desperation,  he  scribbled  words  down  on  his 
page,  hoping  they  would  mean  something.     Jim  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question  and  also  the  fact  that  his  parents  programmed 
him  not  to  fail.    He  fell  through  hell   into  the  bottomless  depths  of 
his  mind,  searching  for  the  answer.    His  hope,  not  able  to  uncover 
it  there,  he  plunged  through  the  mists  of  honour,  to  crime  and  into 
his  neighbour's  mind,  where  he  found  help  but  also  the  remorse, 
thick  as  custard  aging  in  the  sun. 

Man  has  discovered  electricity  and  the  car,  through  necessity, 
but  what  else  has  he  taken,  with  them,  upon  himself? 

Sean  Lafleur 
Grade      9    C 

THE  MASTERPIECE 

I  was  perfunctorily  doing  my  homework  one  evening,  when  I 
suddenly  received  a  telephone  call  from  a  frantic,  school  friend. 

Hey,  Sam,  where  the  hell  are  your  grad  notes?  Look  they  should 
have  been  submitted  three  days  ago,  and  if  you  can  t  hurry  up  with 
them,  we  II  have  to  give  you  some  old,  cliched  note  from  ten  years 
ago.     Hand  them  in  tomorrow!" 

Who  was  that  on  the  telephone,  dear?" 

Oh,  no  one.  Mom.     It  was  just  some  man  trying  to  sell  maga- 
zines.    I  told  him  I  would  call  him  back  tomorrow." 

Grad  notes]    What  am  I  supposed  to  write  about  myself?     I'm 
o  great    guy    who  is  just  basically  perfect. 
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For  two  whole  hours,  I  simply  sat  at  my  desk  actually  deliber- 
ating whether  or  not  to  bother  with  it.     I  spent  another  fifteen  min- 
utes wondering  what  I  could  have  been  doing  in  the  two  hours  of 
deliberation.     I  then  shouted  out,  "Enough  of  this  utterly  childish 
game.     I  have  to  get  to  work!"    I  spent  an  additional  half  hour 
deciding  if  I  should  telephone  the  doctor  since  I  strained  my  voice 
badly  when  I  screamed.    Now,  I  was  depressed. 

I  started  to  write  vindictively  as  if  I  was  writing  an  underworld 
assasination  contract.     It  began  like  a  standard  note: 

"When  Sam  entered  Selwyn  House,  he  wondered 
why  he  came.    Was  he  enthralled  by  the  knowledge, 
or  was  it  just  the  name?    Four  years  later,  on  his 

way  to  fame,  our  old  Sam,  still  wondered  why  he 

>> 

came. 

The  note  was  so  awful  that  if  triteness  were  a  virtue,  then  I  should 
be  .     .     .  uhm  .     .     .  virtuous. 

I  guessed  that  that  would  be  the  poor  -  I  mean  the  golden  grad- 
uation note.    When  I  saw  my  friend,  he  immediately  asked  me  for  it. 
So,  I  gave  it  to  him.     The  look  on  his  face  was  the  most  inspiring 
feature,  although  it  was  sardonic.     "Jesus!      This  is  absolutely 
terrific!" 

'I'm  sorry,  but  your  sarcasm  is  not  appreciated. 
'I'm  totally  serious!     This  could  even  win  a  prize! 

This  was  definitelya  farce.  I  write  a  piece  of  garbage  involving 
two  minutes  of  my  time  (well,  maybe  two  hours  and  two  minutes),  and 
it  is  acclaimed  by  people  who  supposedly  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

The  next  week,  during  assembly,  the  Headmaster  announced 
that  the  calibre  of  grad  notes  was  surprisingly  high  this  year.     He 
then  said  he  d  give  us  all  a  sample  of  one  of  the  notes.    He  announcec 
that  it  was  about  someone  questioning  his  reasons  for  coming  to 
Selwyn  House.     I  think  I  m  going  to  be  sick  — 

True!     It  was  garbage,  but  it  was    .... 

Sam  Gold 
Grade      11     A 

THE  FALL  AFTERNOON 

It  was  a  November  day.    Geoffrey  Goring  dressed  himself  in 
front  of  his  mirror,  to  go  to  a  class  downtown,  a  class  which  was 
to  start  in  thirty  minutes.    He  did  not  even  look  at  himself.    He  had 
missed  the  two   previous  classes;  and  as  he  slammed  the  front  door 
his  mother,  shaking  her  head,  looked  out  the  window  and  stared  at 
the  sky. 

The  sixty -five  bus  slowly  took  them  to  the  Guy  Metro  Station, 
but  a  crowd  of  people  and  several  policemen  blocked  the  entrance. 
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An  ambulance  solemnly  waited  nearby,  and  someone  at  the  doors 
shouted,     'Suicide!  '    A  small  group  of  people  pensively  paced  the 
segments  of  the  sidewalk  toward  St.  Catherine  Street.     Geoffrey 
turned  away  and  perceived  that  a  flag  flew  at  half  mast  over  Victoria 
School  across    the  street.     "Looks  like  everyone's  dying,"  he  said 
to  himself,  then  hesitatingly  added,  "except  me."    The  dork  apart- 
ment towers  in  the  area  stood  like  the  Holy  Souls  patiently  waiting 
and  hoping  in  the  cage  of  purgatory. 

Once  on  that  bus  labouring  down  Dorchester  Boulevard,  Geof- 
frey quickly  took  a  seat,  but  soon  offered  it  to  an  elderly  woman  be- 
side him.     He  never  really  wanted  to  give  it  to  her;  it  was  guilt 
which  strongly  urged  him.     The  large  basilica  passed  by  and  some 
people    gaped  at  it  while  Geoffrey  pre-occupied  himself  by  thinking 
about  the  dark  building  abandoned  by  the  CBC.     He  heard  a  whim- 
per from  across  the  aisle. 

It  was  a  teenaged  girl  who  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  cried.     She  turned  around  and  looked  at  a  couple  at  the  rear  of 
the  bus.     Continually,  she  tried  to  stop  crying  and  Geoffrey  thought 
about  helping  her  and  kept  saying,  "but  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  but  .  .  . 

The  sky  darkened  and  the  couple  at  the  back  were  about  to  get 
off.  Geoffrey  heard  someone  chanting  a  prayer.  His  stop  came  and 
he  stepped  off  in  relief. 

Phew,      Geoffrey  said  to  himself,  "if  anyone  could  now  help 
me."    While  he  ran  to  his  school,  stiff,  pale  and  staring  bodies 
covered  the  area  around  Geoffrey  on  that  fall  afternoon. 


Glenn   Feng 
Grade      9    C 


DUNE 

The  sand  glistened  dry 

As  he  once  again  lifted  his  head 

Toward  the  burning  sun. 

His  eyes  cast  images 

Upon  the  brown  dune. 

Hi  s  head  felt  heavy 

As  once  more  it  fell. 

His  eye  lids  clamped  shut. 
Darkness  fell  before  him. 
Painfully,  other  images  heaved 
His  head  up. 
Giving  up, 

His  everything  dropped 
.     Beneath  him. 
He  was  doomed. 

Nick   Rideout 
Grade     9    A 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LOST  TIME 

It  was  dark  there.     The  old  house  creaked  in  the  wind  as  if  it 
were  struggling  to  remain  standing  for  another  year.     I  was  a  young 
boy  then  -  thirteen  years  old.     1  had  been  living  in  that  house  for 
half  a  decade, but  nothing  ever  changed,  not  even  the  old  lady 
whose  face  was  an  ancient,  dried  river  bank.     I  did  not  like  it,  but 
what  could  1  do?    My  parents  died  when  1  was  eight  and  this  lady 
hod  kindly  accepted     me.     1  liked  her,  yet  I  could  not  go  on  living 
in  the  house.     1  had  friends  and  a  future  before  me.     Finally,  after 
a  great  deal  of  fighting  with  myself,  1  decided  to  start  a  new  life. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  old  lady  woke  up  to  prepare  the 
usual  breakfast,  1  was  gone. 

1  walked  through  the  town,  knowing  that  the  lady  would  not 
send  anybody  to  look  for  me,  yet  somehow,  this  thought  frightened 
me.  It  was  as  if  she  knew  that  I  would  come  back.  Pre -occupied 
with  these  thoughts,  1  found  myself  back  in  my  old  neighbourhood, 
walking  slowly  toward  the  old  house.  Realizing  where  1  was,  1 
boarded  a  bus  and  went  to  the  other  side  of  town,  only  to  find  my- 
self in  the  some  place  three  hours  later. 

This  happened  to  me  thrice  that  day,    and  it  scared  me.     Then 
I  realized  that  I  never  could  overcome  the  magnetic  power  of  the 
old  house;  the  force  of  endless  time.    My  hopeful  young  mind,  how- 
ever, never  gave  up,  and  I  decided  to  board  a  freight  train  leaving 
for  the  other  side  of  the  country. 
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I   soon  found  an  empty  waggon  which  would  go  to  Vancouver 
in  a  few  hours.     Being  very  tired,   I   lay  down  in  it  and  soon  fell 
asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  there  was  an  old  man  sitting  next  to  me,  play- 
ing a  harmonica.     His  name  was  Jake,  and  he  had  run  away  from 
home  when  he  was  my  age.     He  looked  sickly  and  pale  and  hod  an 
enormous  scar  on  his  right  cheek.     "At  first,  it  was  great,"  he 
said,  "Nobody  to  nag  ya  'round,  and  all,  but  then  I  couldn't  get  no 
food  or  duds,  and  everybody  just  kicked  me  around  like  some  dog." 

This  made  me  wonder  if  I  was  doing  the  right  thing.     I  knew  I 
needed  an  education  .     .     .  yet  what  for?    All  that  I  wanted  was  to 
be  happy  in  my  life.    Money  was  not  necessary  for  that  .     .     .  or  is 
it?    I  felt  so  confused.    My  mind  needed  a  rest.    A  nap  would  break 
the  tension     building  up  in  my  mind,  yet  as   I  slept,   I  felt  myself 
moving  into  another  dimension.     There  were  explosions  all  around 
me  and  men  yelling.     A  cloud  of  bright  heat  enveloped  me.     It  was 
dazzling,  yet  dark,  darker  even  than  the  old  house.     Now  how  I 
wished  that  I  were  there,  but  I  should  never  wake  from  my  endless 
sleep.    The  time  I  had  spent  in  the  house  was  nothing,  a  drop  in  an 
ocean,  compared  to  my  endless  future  existence  in  that  black  no- 
thing called  afterlife. 

Vlad  Zeman 
Grade      9    C 
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THE  ROOM 


The  man  awoke  at  six  o'clock.    He  began  to  think  of  his  life 
as  he  did  every  morning.     He  always  slept  in  the  same  position,  his 
arms  crossed  over  his  chest  as  he  lay  on  his  back.     He  never  went 
from  the  room.     There  was  a  small  window  in  the  roof  to  allow  sun- 
light to  drift  through  and  down  toward  the  bed,    A  door  in  the  wall 
opened  and  a  tray  was  thrust  through  the  opening. 

He  wore  his  best  jacket,  but  he  wished  he  could  take  it  off. 
He  ate  in  silence  and  began  to  think  of  the  day  ahead.     He  knew 
that  it  would  be  as  boring  as  the  day  before.    He  knew  there  was  no 
changing  it.    He  wasn't  what  they  thought  he  was.    He  knew  he  was 
different  from  the  rest,  but  they  couldn't  see  this.    He  hated  this 
place  more  than  anything  and  wanted  to  tell  them,  but  they  wouldn't 
listen. 

He  heard  laughter  in  the  next  room.  It  wasn't  a  pleasant  type 
of  laugh,  but  a  sick,  gutteral  laugh  which  never  ceased.  He  could 
hear  banging  on  the  walls,  and  this  too,  never  ceased. 

They  came  again  to  take  his  tray.     They  also  wore  white  jac- 
kets; but,  like  most  other  things,  their  jackets  were  different  from 
his.     This  day  wasn't  like  all  the  rest,  for  after  they  took  the  tray, 
he  began  to  change.     He  began  thinking  like  the  rest.     He  tried  to 
stop  but  he  couldn't    He  began  to  laugh.     The  laughing  continued. 
He  stood  up  and  started  to  run.     He  banged  into  the  pink,  padded 
walls.     The  harder  he  banged,  the  harder  he  laughed.     He  began 
screaming.     He  stopped  and  lay  down  for  the  sun  had  lost  its  way 
through  the  window.    He  had  become  like  all  the  rest. 


David  Daly 
Grade      9    C 


SCHOOL 

The  chi  Id  prisoner 
sentenced  to  be  educated, 
and  then  paroled  .     .     . 

Andrew  Nemec 
Grade      10    A 


CLASSROOM  BLUES 

A  bell  rings; 

The  class  begins. 

A  teacher  steps  up 

Before  ten  weary  men  - 

Forty  minutes 

Of  absolute  boredom 

Sends  me  and  my  friends 

Asleep  in  post  'mor  dom,' 

Mark  Ogiivy 
Grade      1  1     A 


It  was  a  mild,  April  day  in  the  city  where  two  young  boys  were 
playing  on  the  steps  of  a  large,  brown  house.     The  older  boy,  sitting 
by  the  door,  was  muttering  to  himself  about  a  cut  as  he  examined  his 
ankle.    His  younger  friend  was  playing  with  a  plastic  jeep  nearby. 
The  glowing  sun  had  attracted  the  boys  outdoors  where  they  could 
play  unrestricted  after  winter's  confinement. 

Farther  down  the  street,  another  boy  of  about  the  same  age  was 
quietly  playing  with  a  toy  rifle.     His  lonely  eyes  frequently  turned  to 
the  two  happy  children.    His  attempts  to  attract  their  attention  were 
of  no  avail. 

Suddenly,  the  lone  boy  fired  his  gun  into  the  air.     Startled,  the 
other  two  stopped  what  they  were  doing  and  looked  up  at  him.    Seeing 
the  boy  and  his  rifle,  one  of  them  called  out,  "Hey,  do  you  want  to 
be  a  friend  of  mine?" 

The  other's  quick  answer  was  to  rush  forward,  ignoring  the   obstacles 
in  front  of  him.    He  muttered  only  one  word  as  he  stumbled  over  a  dirty, 
white  snowbank,  the  last  vestige  of  the  past  months,  "Yeah." 


Chris   Rowland 
Grade      10    A 
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THE  LAUGHTER 

All  the  children  were  playing  in  the  school  yard,  but  young 
Philip  Weaver  sits  alone  on  the  curb  glaring  at  the  horizon.    As 
the  bell  rings,  Philip  wearily  rises  and  walks  into  class,  his 
thoughts  still  behind  him  on  the  curb. 

Of  all  the  grade  two  students  at  West  Park  School,  Philip  was 
left  by  himself,  but  he  was  perfectly  happy.     He  didn't  like  speaking 
because  he  had  no  time  for  it;  he  was  always  too  busy  contemplating. 
Phreep  (as  he  was  called  by  his  classmates),  in  fact,  only  replied 
when  spoken  to,  or  when  he  chanced  upon  a  valid  statement,  which 
never  seemed  to  come  easily.     Philip  was  picky  about  what  he  said, 
not  grammatically,  but  philosophically  -  he  would  like  that  word. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  at  school,  nobody  heard  a    peep    from 
Philip.    He  was  deeply  engrosed  in  his  subject.     Finally,  the  day 
came  when  Phreep  played  with  the  rest  at    recess    ;  he  was  pre- 
pared.    He  waited  through  classes  for  a  suitable  time.     It  come. 
For  a  brief  moment,  there  was  silence.    Quickly,  little  Phil  rose 
to  his  feet,  his  hands  rubbing  the  side  of  his  pants  anxiously.    All 
the  world  it  seemed  had  its  eyes  on  him.     '  Mrs.  Jackson,  you  know, 
someday  the  world  may  die."    The  thunder  of  laughter  shook  the 
classroom  and  Phil's  heart,  but  he  sat  down  and  pondered  the  re- 
action of  the  class. 

That  night  be  true,      was  the  only  answer  Mrs.  Jackson 
could  give.    .     .     . 

Sean  Lofleur 
Grade      9    C 

FEELINGS 

Sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  boy  was  entranced.    His 
stereophonic  unit  was  playing  a  classical  record  at  a  moderate 
volume.    The  turntable  revolved  gently  as  the  sensitive  needle 
picked  up  the  sound  and  transferred  it  through  the  speakers  with 
the  crescendoes  that  the  peace  called  for,  the  boy's  spirits  rose; 
with  each  diminuendo,  they  fell.     His  heart  beat  to  the  music,  thump- 
ing quickly  with  each  accelerando;  slowly,  to  the  moderato.     Hearing 
felt  his  growing  importance  and  worked  harder,  trying  to  amplify  each 
note.    At  this.  Sight  fled,  knowing  he  was  of  no  use.     The  music  that 
the  boy  heard  gave  him  many  hopes.     It  calmed  him,  soothed  him,  re- 
laxed him.     Then,  an  intruder  broke  the  peaceful  tranquility  of  the 
peaceful  tranquility  of  the  boy's  thoughts!     The  wonderous  music' 
was  stopped;  in  its  place    came  a  thundering,  booming  noise.     His 
brother  was  playing  hard  rock.     His  dreams  were  dashed. 

All  Argun 
Grade      9    A 
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As  night  fall  s  fast, 

the  children  hurry  home, 

leaving  the  ride  empty. 


Andrew  Nemec 
Grade      10     A 


THE  NEW  LEAF 

Henry  Matthews  was  in  the  bathtub  by  four  -  fifteen.     He  hated 
school   -  school,  day  in  day  out!    School,  school,  nothing  but 
school.     He  really  liked  running  home  and  jumping  into  a  bath.     It 
made  him  feel  really  happy. 

Henry,  don  t  forget  your  homework!     I   II  be  back  late  so  be  in 
bed  by  ten."  advised  his  mother  as  she  left  the  door. 

"Good,  now  that  she's  gone,   I  can  watch  television!      he  said 
aloud,  to  make  sure  that  she  had  really  gone.     He  lifted  himself 
from  the  tub  and  dried  himself  with  a  towel  as  he  walked  toward 
his  room.     He  put  his  clothes  on  and  marched  to  the  kitchen  where 
the  television  was. 

He  watched:  The  Price  is  Right,  The  City  at  Six,  The  Muppet 
Show,  and  Storsky  and  Hutch.    He  then  had  some  milk  and  a  bowl 
of  Cheerioes.     Then  he  watched  Charlie's  Angels,  Quincy,   M.E., 
and  halfway  through  Ninety  Minutes   Live,  his  mother  came  home. 

"You're  late  again,"  said  his  mother.    At  eight  the  next  mor- 
ning, Henry  woke  up.     Realizing  that  he  still  had  to  do  his 
Gazette  route,  he  left  the  house  as  his  mother  said,  "You  re  late 
again. 

"At  nine -thirty,  he  arrived  at  school.    When  he  passed  by  the 
office,  the  secretary  said  to  him,  "You're  late  again.'      Henry  went 
to  his  classroom  whereupon  the  teacher  asked  for  his  assignment. 
He  admitted  that  he  would  give  it  in  tomorrow.    At  this,  the  teacher 
said,  '  You're  late  again. 

During  recess,  a  friend  accosted  him.      'Where  s  my  two 
bucks?"  he  asked. 

"Dunno,  guess  I  forgot,"  Henry  replied. 

"You're  late  again,      his  friend  said.       "You  do  know  that 
there  is  interest  on  it,  don  t  you? 

"Yeah,  yeah,"  replied  Henry. 
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When  school  was  over,  Henry  walked  home.     For  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  walked  home.    Once  there,  he  had  no  bath  but  did 
hrs  homework,  all  of  it.     He  took  some  money  from  his  piggy-  bank 
to  give  to  his  friend.     He  completed  the  overdue  assignments.     He 
prepared  his  Gazette  bag  and  all  of  his  outdoor  clothing  for  the 
next  day.     He  found  the  clothes  which  were  to  be  worn  later  and 
arranged  them  on  a  chair.    After  eating  his  supper,  he  set  his  alarm 
clock  for  five  o'clock  and  went  to  bed. 

Jeremy  Jonas 
Grade     9    C 


TELEVISION 


o 
o 


Police  stories  on  NBC 

and  politics  on  CTV 

combined  with  Cronkite's  CBS 

and  Barbara  Walters'  ABC 

plus  everything  advertised 

has  left  me  immobilized. 

Fourteen  hours  of  the  box's  clamour 

from      Good  Morning,  America'    to  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner 

I've  absorbed  enough  to  make  me  drunk 

and  found  TV  to  be  just  junk. 


Jonathan  Herman 
Grade  9    C 
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BLACKER  THAN  RED 

The  gloom  of  a  funeral  before  him,  Jason  falls  through  the 
night  to  hell.     The  real   scene  before  him  is  nothing  near  the 
dungeon  of  filth  itself. 

The  eighteen  year  old  boy  compulsively  walks  in  time  to  the 
music  playing  in  his  heed.     His  hard  shoes  tap  the  concrete  side- 
walk, but  not  in  any  rhythm  of  any  popular  or  known  song,  but  rat- 
her the  sound  was  like  the  crackling  of  a  clock  incessantly   tic- 
k  ing    in  all  space. 

Stalagmites  of  fire  reached  out  to  enfold  any  oncoming  creature 
and  their  arms  scared  Jason.     He  made  a  frantic  but  awkward  at- 
tempt to  flee  these  visions,  but  he  fled  to  the  centre  of  the  small 
park. 

The  winds  barks,  the  water  cries  as  it  crushes  everything  that 
lies  under  it,  and  Jason  madly  tries  to  escape  that  which  lies  in- 
side him.     This  all  alarms   only  one  person,  Jason's  mother. 

Screaming  into  the  park,  Jason's  mother  fails  to  penetrate  into 
his  world,  although  he  sits  a  mere  block  away.     The  lady  knows 
what  is  happening;  it  isn't  the  first  time  but  rather  one  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

She  finds  Jason  who  is  on  the  ground  trying  to  weep  but  barely 
able  to  breathe  from  exhaustion.     The  woman  creeps  down  beside 
him,  amidst  the  terror  which  lies  in  his  eyes.    All  the  comfort  she 
knew  was  given  and  already  hod  been,  but  this  night,  this  bloody 
night  proved  her  cause  unworthy:  '  No  angel  born  in  hell  could 
break  that  Satan's  spell."  (Don  McLean) 


IT'S  YELLOW  INSIDE 


Sean  Lafleur 
Grade      9    C 


Philip  Samuel  Champlain  woke  in  the  morning,  enthusiastic 
about  the  new  school  year.     He  hurried  to  put  on  his  favorite  yellow 
shirt,  since   it  reminded  him  of  school   so  much;  to  eat  breakfast;  to 
kiss  his  mother  and  to  take  his  boxed  lunch  to  Port  Royal  School. 
"He  was  just  like  any  other  six-year  old,"  he  said  to  himself.     In 
the  play   yard,  he  saw  some  students  rudely  teasing  a   boywearing 
anearplug  with  a  wire  running  to  his  chest,    Philip  saw  a  woman 
talking  on  the  telephone  and  wondered  what  his  new  teacher  would 
be  I  ike. 

Miss  Hati  was  speaking  to  a  "concerned      mother  on  the  phone. 
She  was  assuring  the  mother  that  the  grade  one  class  was  just  like 
one  big  family,  without  a  single  person  feeling  "left  out      or  out  of 
the  group.     The  mother  was  grateful  and  very  relieved.    Miss  Hati 
wanted  to  see  her  new  class  so  she  hung  up. 

Philip  sat  in  the  corner  staring  at  everyone  like  a  deaf  person 
who  could  neither  hear  nor  talk.     While  Miss  Hati  spoke  to  the  class, 
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Philip  looked  at  the  sky  and  watched  some  vultures  circling  as   if 
were  about  to  die.    When  it  was  time  to  say  The  Lord's  Prayer,  he 
fumbled  at  the  words  "hallowed  be  thy  name  .    .     .      and  decided  to 
stop  until  "Give  us  this  day  .     .     ."  but  kept  quiet  until  the  end. 
Itwas  music  time  so  that  Philip  was  able  to  regain  his  hope  that  he 
might  finally  do  something  correctly. 

A  drum  to  Eziekiel,  two  wooden  sticks  for  Nehemiah,  a  bell  to 
Obadiah,  .  .  .  and  when  it  came  Philip's  turn,  nothing  was  left  so 
he  had  to  share  the  sticks  with  Nehemiah.  Nehemiah  held  the  stick 
for  Philip  until  it  was  time  to  start.  The  time  started  and  ended  as 
quickly  as  Nehemiah  returning  the  other  stick  for  Philip.  The  bell 
rang  loudly,  and  already  the  class  went  out  for  recess. 

Philip,  thinking  it  was  lunchtime,  took  out  his  lunch  box  and 
went  outside.    While  most  of  his  other  classmates  played,  he  stood 
contemplating  the  yellow,  wooden  walls  of  the  school  building. 
Nehemiah  and  Ezekiel  were  laughing  at  him,  pointing  to  his  lunch 

"Philip?"  Ezekiel  said,  "What  kind  of  wierd  name  is  that? 
Sounds  like  some  kind  of  big -mouthed  talker  who  predicted  the 
future.    Ha!    Ha!    Ha!" 

The  bell  rang  once  again  and  while  everyone  rushed  in,  Philip 
looked  up  and  saw  that  the  vultures  were  flying  much  lower. 

Miss  Hati  handed  each  person  a  yellow  sheet  of  paper  from 
which  they  were  to  pick  certnin  drawings  by  .     .     . 

"Ready?"  sheasked,"Phi  lip,  you  may  do  this  one,  seven  and 
six.     Tell  me  what  the  picture  shows. 

A  long  moment  passed,  but  Philip  just  could  not  decipher  the 
sheet  or  understand  what  Miss  Hati  was  trying  to  say.    Nehemiah 
and  Ezekiel  started  to  laugh  at  him.    He  could  not  concentrate. 

*'EzekieI?"  she  called. 

"It's  the  boy  running  up  the  stairs. 

"Yes,"  she  answered.     "Try  this  one,  Philip  —  nine  and  eight. 

Philip  did  not  hear  anything.     He  was  about  to  cry  but  tried  to 
keep  quiet, 

"I  II  change  that  to  three  and  ten,      she  said.     By  now,  the 
vultures  outside  were  swooping  down  to  the  school  yard,  but  Philip 
cried  and  tears  blurred  his  vision.     The  pressure  on  him  was  so  great 
he  did  not  hear  anything  but  his  crying.     Nehemiah  and  Ezekiel  con- 
tinued to  try  to  hide  their  fake  laughter.    Miss  Hati  calmed  him.    .    .    . 

After  the  class,  Ezekiel  went  up  to  Philip  and  said,  "Aooh! 
Poor  baby  didn  t  get  the  picture.    Maybe  you  should  have  stopped 
talking  about  the  future  so  much  so  that  the  king  of  baloney  wouldn't 
bother  taking  you  away.    Ha!    Ha!    Ha!" 

People  began  to  laugh  at  Philip  sobbing  in  the  corner,  for  some 
reason  scratching  the  yellow  paint  off  his  lunch  box. 

Glenn  Fong 
Grade      9    C 
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KEEP  ME  COMPANY,  PLEASE 


Daren  Machair  has  his  tenth  birthday  two  days  ago,  on  Nov- 
ember 4.     He  was  orphaned  at  the  age  of  two,  when  his  father  died 
and  his  mother  left  him  at  the  nursery.     He  was  a  shy  and  lonely 
young  boy  and  never  participated  in  any  extra-curricular  activities, 
except  for  the  occasional  chess  game.     He  was  always  top  in  his 
class,  but  all   ignored  him  as  the  "odd  one."    He  lived  in  the 
Jesuit  orphanage  on  Rue  de  Sofracort,  next  to  the  white  building 
which  was  a  factory  which  made  contraceptive  pills. 

It  was  a  peculiar  birthday,  as  it  was  every  year,  because  only 
his  teacher  knew  and  remembered  it;  no  preparations  were  made  by 
the  orphanage.    So  Madame  Deguire,  his  teacher,  made  him  a  very 
large  cupcake  (almost  the  size  of  a  small  cake)  and  gave  him  a 
birthday  card  as  she  always  did  on  his  birthdays.     After  dinner  that 
night  (it  was  always  after  dinner),  she  brought  the  card  and  cup- 
cake to  Daren  s  room  because  she  was  always  there  after  dinners. 
She  knocked  on  Daren's  door  and  said,  "Dah  -  ren,  ouvre  la  porte. 
It  is  Madame  Deguire,      a  pause,  "I  have  something   for    you. 

Oui,  madame,      said  Daren,  with  a  muffled  voice  from  behind 
the  door.     The  door  clicked  open. 

Ahh!     Dah-r-ren,  alors,  how  did  you  like  your  stew,  eh? 
Oh,  it  was  fine,  merci,"  replied  Daren  with  a  deliberately 
meek  voice. 

Madame  Deguire  entered  the  room  and  presented  her  gifts  of 
remembrance,  of  celebration,  and  of  "motherly  love,      as  she  always 
did  on  Daren's  past  birthdays. 

"Merci,  madame!"  exclaimed  Daren.     He  looked  at  the  offerings 
and  his  eyes  began  to  water  as  they  had  done  the  year  before  on 
the  night  of  November  4.     It  was  a  peculiar  and  relatively  peaceful 

birthday  as  it  always  was. 

+  ♦  * 

Yesterday,  Daren  walked  to  the  museum  to  spend  his  day  there. 
The  attendant  thought  he  must  have  been  looking  for  his  parents, 
because  he  was  alone.    Anyway,  Daren  wandered  from  floor  to  floor 
gazing  at  the  works  of  art  and  pondering  upon  the  poses  of  statues. 
By  the  end  of  the  day,  he  realized  that  it  was  seven -thirty  and  he 
had  not  eaten  dinner  or  lunch.     As  he  was  leaving,  the  attendant 

asked,  "Hey,  boy,  did  you  find  your  parents? 
*  *  • 

This  morning  he  went  to  the  chapel  for  the  eight  o'clock  mass 
with  Madame  Deguire.     The  mass  was  in  English  because  the  Father 
could  not  speak  French;  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  in  French. 
It  was  a  relatively  cold  morning  and  it  had  showered  the  night  be- 
fore.   A  handful  of  individuals  from  the  orphanage  and  at  least  a 
dozen  nuns  waited  patiently.     Finally,  the  priest  began  his  sermon. 
"The  month  of  November  is  traditionally  the 
month  in  which  we  remember  the  dead  .     .     . 
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The  mourners  followed  the  coffin  to  the  grave,  to  that  dark 
abyss,  but  also  to  that  pillar  of  Paradise,  to  everlasting  beauty. 

God  be  with  you. 

•  *  • 

Is  it  not  an  oddity  that  people  want  to  be  with  God  but  fear 
death? 

-k  -k  -pr 

He  winced  at  that  word,  "dead;'    he  thought  of  his  father,  a 
stout  young  man  of  twenty -five  years,  but  that  man  was  dead! 
The  father  finished  and  told  the  congregation  to  rise.    He  began: 
I  believe  in  God,  the  Father,  Almighty     .     .     . 
I  believe  .     .     .  the  Resurrection  of  the  body 
and  the  life  everlasting." 
And  he  did  rise. 

Stephen  Feng 
Grade      10     B 
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COWBOYS  AND  INDIANS 

John  Cameron  ran  screaming  into  the  garden.     The  'cowboys' 
were  after  him.     He  had  been  elected  'Indian'  and  he  knew  that  he 
held  no  chance  of  escape.     He  turned  the  corner  and  ran  to  the 
garbage  cans.     He  slithered  into  one  and  pulled  the  lid  over  his 
head.     He  heard  the  'cowboy    approaching. 
Where  did  he  go,  Joe? 

Dunno,  Mike,  but  when  we  get  him,  we'll   burn  him  at  the 
stake." 

Nah,  let  s  tie  him  down  and  jump  all  over  him  til  he's  dead." 
"What  was  that?    There  he  is'     In  that  can!     Get  him!" 
The    cowboy    captured  him  easily.     They  tossed  him  onto  the 
ground,  and  one  by  one  they  piled  on  top  of  him  and  each  other. 
With  ten    cowboys    on  him,  he  had  seven  hundred  pounds  on  him. 
After  he  could  no  longer  breathe  properly,  they  lifted  themselves 
and  applied  rope  to  his  wrists  and  ankles.     They  tied  him  to  the 
sandbox  floor  and  then  they  pitched  sand  and  water  all  over  him. 
He  was  exhausted,  crying  in  excruciating  pain.     He  screamed,  but 
for  the    cowboys,     it  only  improved  the  game. 
Gee,  this  is  fun,  eh?" 
Yeah,  let's  drag  him  by  our  horses." 
The  'cowboys'  tied  poor  John  to  their  own  becks  and  they  ran 
over  sand,  grass,  gravel,  concrete,  and  splintered  wood.     At  this 
point,  a  mother  saw  the    "nen  at  work,'  and  she  yelled  at  them  to 
stop.     They  said  that  it  was  only  a  game,  and  she  told  them  to 
enjoy  themselves. 

When  his  back  was  sufficiently  skinned,  they  let  him  go  home, 
crying. 

"Some  great  fun,  eh?" 
Yeah,  let  s  use  him  again  tomorrow;  he's  not  a  poor  sport 
like  Judas  Macey  was." 

"Yeah.     See  ya!     Bye!" 
Yeah,  bye." 

Jeremy  Jonas 
Grade      9    C 
S.  H.  S.  BALL 

I  was  .  .  .  sortta  like,  wondering. 

If  you  .     .     .  well,  it's   just  that  - 

I  would  really  kinda  like  it 

If  you  would  .     .     .    well,  sortta,  just, 

Kinda  like,  maybe  consider, 

Well,  you  know,  -  like  go  - 

Oh,  never  mind! 


Tiffany  Macklem 
Grade      1 1     A 
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(no)  HOPE 

Jerusalem  restored!     The  city  one  united  whole!  -  with  faith,  and 
no  trace  of  doubt,  -  a  person  who  has  doubt  is  like  the  waves 
thrown  up  in  the  sea  when  the  wind  drives.     That  sort  of  person, 
wavering  between  going  different  ways,  must  not  expect,  —  anything. 

Holy  Bible 


Judy  woke  straight  from  her  bed,  took  out  her  red  marker  and 
crossed  out  the  "thirteen"  on  her  wall  calendar.     It  was  on  that 
bright  April  morning  that  she  felt  she  would  learn  something  -  some- 
thing that  would  promote  and  disillusion  her.     Remembering  her  inter- 
view that  afternoon,  she  quickly  turned  on  the  radio.    A  poet  was 
reading.     -  "April  is  the  cruelest  month  .     .     . 

She  was  to  be  interviewed  by  Eric  Frieson  on  the  CBC  as  an 
example  of  a  "cured"  child,  released  from  the  Montreal  Children's 
Mental  Hygene  Institute.    A  few  years  ago,  an  inseparable  friend, 
"Punch,"  had  died  in  an  automobile  accident  on  St.  Denis.    She 
did  not  speak  to  anyone  and  did  not  tolerate  people  who  tried  to 
cheer  her  up.    As  a  lonely,  distressed,  and  shunned  child,  Judy 
entered  the  Institute. 

Today,  with  a  new  dress  and  a  button,  saying,      I  m  from  the 
Montreal  Children's  Mental  Hygene  Institute      to  show  all  the  new 
friends  she  would  be  meeting,  she  said  to  herself,      1  m  a  whole 
new  woman.        She  ran  downstairs  to  meet  her  parents. 

Good  morning,  Judy.    Did  you  hear  about  Kate  on  the  radio?' 
her  mother  asked. 

"No,"  Judy  replied. 
Doctors  say  that  the  operation  was  a  failure  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  hope  for  her  survival.     I  know  she  was  your  friend; 
I  m  sorry,      her  mother  said. 

I  hardly  even  got  to  'really'  know  her,"  Judy  said  sadly. 

"Well,  hurry  up;  you're  due  there  in  an  hour." 

Arriving  early  at  the  station,  Judy's  mother  thought  it  a  good 
idea  for  Judy  to  walk  around  the  block  for  a  while  to  calm  her  down 
and  to  prepare  her  better.     Judy  seemed  quite  enthusiatic  and  she 
gleamed  in  the  whiteness  of  the  sun.    Skipping  down  the  avenue, 
Judy  thought  to  herself,  "Perhaps,  it  was  because  of  my  exceedingly 
rapid  and  great  recovery  that  I  was  chosen  on  behalf  of  the  Institute." 
Some  children  were  playing  on  the  sidewalk.     "Let's  see  if  I  can  make 
any  friends  outside,"  she  said  confidently  to  herself  making  sure  her 
green  button  was  with  her.     One  of  the  children  looked  at  her,  then 
stared  at  her  button  and  started  to  laugh.     The  other  children  laughed. 
Judy  felt  the  same  as  she  had  when  Punch  died.     She  was  an  outcast. 
Her  mother  ran  to  Judy  who  cried  and  watched  the  soil  on  the  ground 
bubble  into  the  gutter.    Some  people  cane  out  to  lead  Judy  to  the 
station. 
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Next  to  Mr  Frieson,  Judy  desperately  tried  to  suppress  her  crying, 
but  continually  repeated  to  herself,  "There  is  no  hope  for  me,  no  hope!" 

Eric  Frieson  was  speaking.     "On  this  bright,  April  morning,  while 
people  are  being  rejeuvenated,  we  have  with  us,  from  .     .     .     Has 
the  Institute  helped  you  completely  in  your  recovery? 

Oh,      Judy  managed  to  mumble  out  and  keep  from  whimpering, 
"Yes.        By  the  third  question,  Judy  could  not  keep  from  remember- 
ing how  the  children  laughed  at  her.     She  cried  loudly  and  pulled 
her  green  button  from  her  dress.     The  interviewer  apologized  .... 

Judy  s  mother  realized  just  what  she  was  going  through  and 
thought  to  herself,  "Why  did  she  pull  her  button  away?     If  the 
Institute  did  not  help,  what  will?     Is  there  any  hope?    Any  hope? 
hope?  ..."    Judy,  crying  and  knocking  the  button  against  the 
table,  was  led  from  the  room. 

Glenn  Pong 
Grade      9    C 


VODKA 

The  liquid  seems  clear  and  innocent  as  it  pours  down  your 
throat  into  the  caverns  of  your  stomach,  but  only  after  it  is  too 
late,  do  you  realize  it  brought  your  senses  down  with  it.    After 
hours  of  contortions  caused  by  this  devilish  substance,  your 
senses  fight  their  way  up  to  your  head  in  time  for  you  to  notice 
that  the  once  transparent  water  has  turned  into  a  red  stream  of 
fire  flowing  from  the  deep  pit  of  your  stomach  onto  the  sur- 
roundings, like  the  River  Styx  in  motion  which  leaves  your  in- 
sides  empty,  yet  at  the  same  time  exposing  the  evil  to  the  world. 
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Greg  Thompson 
Grade      9    C 


PROBLEMS 

January    23:     To  night,  diary,  1  went  to  a  party  with  my  boy 
friend.     I  had  my  share  of  emptying  the  bottles  as  usual. 
When  I   smashed  into  my  room  and  just  fell  on  my  bed,  my 
father  walked  in  and  said,  "Tomorrow,  we  are  going!        I 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

January    24:    Well,  diary,  this  was  the  day  I  went  to  A. A. 

Don't  think  I  was  up  and  jumping.     This  morning,  I  thought 
I  would  never  get  out  of  bed,  but  dad  came  in  and  said, 
"Come  on.     You  agreed  that  you  would  try  it  for  a  week." 
Mom  followed  by  saying,  "Oh,  Harold.     Don't  you  know 
she  is  upset."    And  I  was  upset.    We  arrived  at  the  A. A. 
and  started  walking  across  the  big,  dark  hall.     There  was  a 
door  at  the  end  of  the  hall.     I  wanted  to  overcome  my  problem 
but  was  afraid.     I  was  met  by  Mr.  Studford.     He  led  us,  my 
parents  and  I,  into  his  office.    And  we  talked  about  my 
problem.     There  was  a  magazine  beside  me,  titled  Beating 
the  Bottle.     I  was  beginning  to  cry  when  my  father  held  my 
hand  and  warmth  filled  my  heart  and  body.    Mr.  Studford 
started  by  saying,  "Now,  Miss  Wats.     You  must  know  that 
one  week  won  t  cure  much  and  the  curing  is  up  to  you.     I 
cannot  do  it  for  you.     Do  you  understand?'      I  just  nodded. 
He  continued  by  saying,  "Knowing  what  we  do  is  first.    We 
place  you  in  a  group  your  own  age.    Why  don't  you  go  to 
meet  them?" 

I  met  the  group  which  was  just  great  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  evening  with  them. 

January  25:  I  now  realize  that  the  bottle  is  gone  and  I  shall 
never  see  it;  even  if  it  means  giving  up  my  friends  -  even 
my  boy  friend. 

Garth  Barriere 
Grade      9     B 
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DISAPPOINTMENT 

On  October    31,   1972,   I  quickly  walked  home  from  school.     It 
was  Hallowe  en  and  I  was  anxious  to  eat  dinner  and  change  into 
my  costume. 

I  finished  dinner  at  six  and  speedily  changed  into  my  pirate 
costume.     I  waited  outside  for  my  father  who  always  drove  me 
around  because  he  was  afraid  someone  might  harm  me. 

At  seven  o'clock,   I  became  worried.     I  asked  my  father  to  be 
home  by  six -thirty  because  I  wanted  to  start  early  so  I  could  re- 
ceive plenty  of  candy.     I  frequently  asked  my  mother  when  he 
would  be  home,  but  as  always,  she  didn't  know. 

At  seven  -  thirty,  tears  formed  in  my  eyes  and  I  desperately 
tried  to  keep  them  back.     I  assured  myself  that  he  would  arrive 
soon,  but  by  eight,  the  tears  flowed  rapidly  down  the  sides  of  my 
face. 

When  he  finally  arrived  at  nine,   I  was  bitterly  disappointed. 
He  told  me  he  had  had  a  meeting  and  had  been  held  up.     I  tried  to 

believe  him,  but  I  couldn't. 

*  •  * 

On  October  31,   1980,   I  ran  home  from  school.     I  had  a  date 
with  a  girl   I  had  met  in  a  store.     I  carried  my  new  suit  and  was 
anxious  to  try  it  on.     I  ate  dinner  and  ran  upstairs.     I  washed, 
changed,  and  jumped  into  the  car.    Alice  had  told  me  to  meet  her 
in  the  park  at  eight.     I  arrived  at  seven  forty -five.     I  could  see  all 
the  children  ringing  doorbells  and  having  fun.     I  remembered  a 
Hallowe'en    a  long  time  ago,  but  quickly  put  the  thoughts  from  my 
mind  and  turned  on  the  radio.     I  realized  that  eight  o    clock  had 
passed  and  she  had  not  yet  arrived.     I  began  to  think  that  she 
wouldn't  come.     I  tried  not  to  think  of  this,  but  at  nine,  these 
thoughts  flowed  freely  through  my  head.     I  left  the  corner  at  nine- 
thirty,  bitterly  disappointed. 

The  next  day,  1  saw  Alice  and  she  told  me  that  she  had  been 
sick  and  couldn't  make  it.     I  tried  to  believe  her  but  I  couldn't. 
All  I  could  remember  was  the  Hallowe  en  of  1972. 

David  Daly 
Grade       9    C 
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"TIMES"  CERTAINLY  HAVE  CHANGED! 

Since  I  am  the  school's  true  executive,  the  Headmaster  has 
seen  me  quite  a  bit  the  past  three  weeks,  but  why?  oh  why,  does  he 
have  to  summon  me  now,  in  the  midst  of  a  good  poetry  class?    This 
is  the  day's  question  that  I  asked  myself  upon  entering  the  'oval' 
office. 

"Well,  Goldman,  how  are  you?"    (The  Headmaster  has  a  repu- 
tation for  being  a  direct  and  tactless  person;  I  would  soon  know  for 
certain.)     "Not  feeling  well?    That's  good,  now  I  can  tell  you  why 
I  asked  to  see  you!"    (It's  obviously  just  a  myth!)    "As  you  may 
know,  Selwyn  House  is  celebrating  its  sixtieth  anniversary,  and  I 
understand  that  your  grandfather  graduated  in  its  first  year.     It 
would  be  most  exciting  and  fascinating  for  the  Yearbook,  and  for  me 
of  course,  to  obtain  an  exclusive  interview  with  your  grandfather 
so  that  he  could  tell  us  just  what  it  was  like  in  those  days.     I 
know  fully  well  he  is  a  busy  man,  but  please  try  to  do  this  as  a 
favour  for  me.     Remember:  Think  not  what  your  school  can  do  for 
you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your  school! 

That  night,  I  called  my  grandfather  and  informed  him  of  my 
predicament.     He  was  exceptionally  kind  and  understanding,  but  he 
simply  stated  that  he  was  too  busy  for  this  sort  of  idea  —  senti- 
mental, he  was  not!     I  then  proceeded  directly  to  the  point  and 
explained,  "Gramp,   If  I  don't  get  this  interview,,  the  headmaster 
will  fail  me!        He  said  he  would  find  the  time  to  help  me! 

I  was  sincerely  excited  as  I  might  someday  be  considered  a 
hero  in  the  school's  history.  We  met  in  a  delicatessen  on  Saint 
Lawrence  Boulevard.  It  was  an  inspiring  setting  as  the  smoked 
meat  was  truly  great.  The  entire  interview  required  a  single  hour, 
but  the  points  which  evolved  were  most  interesting  and  tasty  as 
the  french  -  fried. 

He  told  me  that  the  main  feature  of  school   life,  the  one  most 
dreaded  was  lunch.     To  use  the  horrible  euphemisms:  "Alpo  and 
fish  eyes  and  glue  will  always  live  on! 

I  asked  him  about  his  teachers.     He,  in  turn,   laughed  for  five 
minutes.    He  said  he  had  a  history  teacher  with  a  rather  high, 
squeaky  voice  and  an  English  teacher  who  simply  adored  poetry. 
(I  thought  they  all  did!)    Naturally,  all  the  boys  thought  the  days 
were  much  too  long,  and  that  the  holidays  were  given  much  too 
rarely.    Oh  yes!  One  more  item,  he  said  he  just  hated  to  wear  his 
knickers  in  the  official  school  colours.    (Now  that  I  can  indeed 
sympathize  with!) 

One  can  evidently  see  that,  that  school  bore  no  resemblance 
whatsoever  to  the  modern-day  Selwyn  House  -  right? 

Sam  Gold 
Grade      1  1  A 
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A  RECURRENT  TALE 

'Tabuerant  cerae,  nudos  quatit  ille  lacertos, 
remigioque  carens  non  ullas  percipit  auras, 
oraque  caerulea  patrium  clamantia  nomen 
excipiuntur  aqua,  quae  nomen  traxit  ab  illo. 

Ovid,   "Daedulus  and  Icarus,"  Metamorphoses 

The  midnight  air  wafted  through  the  open  window  —  a  humid 
air,  warm  and  unrefreshing.     He  looked  at  the  blank  sheet  of  loose- 
leaf  below  him;  its  lines  had  blurred,  forming  dizzy  waves  that 
rose  and  ebbed  through  his  consciousness.    He  picked  up  his  pen 
and  watched  it  drift  slowly  across  the  paper.    After  working  the 
entire  day  on  this  report,  he  felt  a  strange  freedom,  the  worry 
gradually  diminishing  as  he  progressed.     His  words  flowed  lucidly, 
despite  his  fatigue,  faltering  on  ly  during  brief  moments  of  fear  or 
indecision,  like  the  wings  of  a  bird  that  had  just  learned  to  fly.     He 
sighed  deeply,  and  continued  to  write. 

By  now,  his  hands  felt  wet  and  uncomfortable.    Quickly,  he 
raised  them  from  the  page  so  that  the  ink  would  not  be  smudged. 
Somewhere,  he  could  hear  the  warnings  of  the  teacher:  "You  had 
best  begin  early  for  it  is  a  good  deal  of  work  and  you  haven  t  much 
time.'      What  folly  not  to  have  listened!     The  work  was  so  new  to 
him;  why  had  he  ignored  it  for  so  long?    "The  lack  of  preparation 
will  show,''  he  thought,  "worse  than  the  inexperience.        He  opened 
one  of  the  books  at  a  page  marked  with  a  paper  clip,  and  paraphrased 
what  it  said.     Another  ten  pages,  and  it  would  be  finished. 

The  clock  on  his  desk  indicated  one- thirty.     He  glanced  up  at 
the  light  fixture  on  the  ceiling,  shrinking  instantly  from  its  glare. 
Looking  at  his  paper  again,  he  could  see  dark  blots  hovering  over  it. 
He  blinked  his  eyes,  and  they  were  gone. 

His  arms  had  grown  tired  and  his  back  ached.     He  imagined  his 
paper  finished  and  submitted  to  the  teacher,  with  the  assurance  of  a 
good  mark.     Releasing  himself  from  his  lull,  he  found  another  section 
almost  completed.    And  the  words,  too  -  they  were  even  lighter.     No 
longer  did  they  struggle  from  his  pen,  as  if  through  a  maze,  but 
glided,  ever  more  gently.     He  picked  up  another  book;  and  resting  it 
flat  on  his  desk,  he  resumed  his  work. 

It  was  already  two- fifteen  and  he  was  beginning  to  sense  his 
fatigue.     Fortunately,  he  had  but  one  section  left  to  complete.     Pen- 
cil and  ruler  in  hand,  he  once  again  drew  the  one  and  one  half  inch 
margins.     His  fear  had  departed;  and  calmly,  he  continued.     Ths  se- 
cond paragraph  completed  .  .  .  the  third  ....    With  only  a  few 
hundred  words  remaining,  his  mind  drifted  -  higher,  higher,  away 
from  the  stale  air  of  the  room.    With  so  little  remaining,  his  ideas 
seemed  to  melt  away  like  wax.    All  of  the  page  references  he  had 
memorized,  all  the  points  he  had  planned  to  discuss,  were  gone. 
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Hurriedly,  he  scribbled  down  whatever  he  could;  and  finally,  he  was 
finished.     Relieved,  he  breathed  deeply;  then,  he  placed  the  last 
page  with  the  others.    "Just  the  bibliography  and  foonotes  left,      he 
thought  happily.    As  he  tore  another  sheet  of  loose  leaf  from  the 
package  and  placed  it  on  his  desk,  he  glanced  up  at  the  light  again. 
Instantly,  the  blinding  rays  shot  through  his  senses,  dissolving  his 
strength  and  attention.     His  head  fell  to  the  paper  -  fell   into  the 
dizzy,  blue  water  that  was  not  really  there.    As  his  eyes  cried  for 
rest,  the  exhaustion  lapped  over  his  mind  like  gentle  waves,  and 
he  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  sleep. 

Benjamin  Sheer 
Grade      10    A 

AFTER  lOON  FOOTBALL 

I  threw  my  bag  into  the  luggage  compartment  and  stepped  onto 
the  bus.     I  sat  down;  the  sun  shone  greenly  through  the  tinted  glass. 
Outside,  the  sky  was  blue  and  my  eyes  hurt  because  of  the  light. 
The  smell  of  diesel  from  the  idling  engine  filled  the  passenger 
compartment  and  my  mouth  tasted  bitter.     I  moved,  trying  to  hide 
from  the  light.     Each  breath  tore  at  my  stomach.    The  sun  was  making 
the  back  of  my  head  hot. 

The  driver  shifted  into  gear  and  the  bus  started  forward.     The 
streets  seemed  full  of  brightly  dressed  people  who  moved  beneath 
the  dark  forms  of  concrete  and  steel,  hurrying  to  work.    We,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  football  team,  were  going  to  Bishop's.    This  was  the 
last  game  of  the  season,  a  bad  season,  and  we  were  anxious  to  end 
it.    We  might  win  and  bring  back  the  trophy.    We  might  be  able  to 
make  the  long  hours  of  practice  worthwhile. 

The  black  serpent  of  asphalt  stretched  over  the  hills.     The 
leaves  had  turned  red  a  few  weeks  ago  and  were  now  falling  to  the 
ground,  leaving  only  the  naked  limbs  of  the  trees  to  hold  up  the 
crystalline,  autumn  sky.     The  dotted  line  separating  the  lanes 
fused  into  a  solid,  white  bar  as  the  bus  approached.    The  machine 
seemed  to  roll  along  endlessly;  the  noise  had  melted  into  a  gentle 
hum.    The  stop  at  each  toll  sent  spasms  through  my  stomach,  but 
soon  the  renewed  motion  would  cradle  me  back  to  numbness. 

The  bus  came  off  the  highway  and  the  rhythm  failed  as  the  bus 
jolted  about  on  the  country  road.     It  was  too  soon;   I  did  not  want  to 
leave  the  sleepless  slumber  and  warm  seat.     I   looked  around  trying 
to  wake  up  and  cold  shivers  ran  down  my  back.     The  endless  motion 
of  the  machine  stopped  with  the  whistle  of  the  air-  brakes. 

We  got  out  and  found  our  way,  through  long,  dark  corridors,  to 
the  locker  rooms.    We  threw  our  equipment  on  the  floor  and  sighed 
with  relief.    We  slowly  dressed,  making  sure  everything  was  proper- 
ly fixed.     The  smell  of  ointments  mingled  with  that  of  sweat  as  I 
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arranged  the  last  details  -  tucking  in  my  sweater,  fixing  a  lace 
which  looked  sloppy,  taping  my  finger. 

We  came  out  of  the  locker  room,  through  the  dark  corridors  and 
into  the  sunlight  trying  to  look  tough,  but  feeling  unprepared,  we 
jogged  to  the  field.     The  earth  was  unfamiliar  as  the  cleats  seemed 
to  fail  to  bite  anything,  and  each  stride  required  huge  amounts  of 
energy.     Even  pure  air  seemed  hostile  and  burned  the  lungs.    We 
warmed  up  until    the  captains  were  summoned  for  the  toss. 

The  game  was  not  much.     I  only  remember  getting  the  ball  twice. 
The    first  time,   I  only  had  to  lower  my  head  and  bury  ,i  in  the  white 
form  which  appeared  at  the  corner  of  my  eye.     The  second  time,  I 
was  running  through  the  line  when  a  white  fist  flashed  into  my  eye. 
The  pain  seemed  to  split  my  skull  in  half;  my  head  was  going  to 
explode.     I  stumbled  to  find  relief  in  a  soft  white  rorm  which  brought 
me  to  the  ground.     The  rest  was  flashes  of  blurred  shapes,  muffled 
noises,  girls'  shrieks  of  joy  as  the  other  team  scored,    and  a  constant 
buzzing  in  my  head. 

When  I  emerged  from  the  locker  room  for  a  second  time,  my  nose 
was  beginning  to  turn  blue  and  my  head  still  hurt.    My  legs  were 
tired  and  bruised.     I  walked  to  the  dinning  hall  where  I  took  seconds, 
or  maybe  thirds,   I  can  t  remember.     I   stared  at  my  plate;   I  could  still 
see  the  captain  of  the  other  team  receiving  the  trophy,  jumping  in 
ostentatious  joy.     I  could  still  remember  losing  time  after  time,  the 
practices,  the  hopes  of  winning.     I  remembered  not  having  been  able 
to  sleep  or  to  work  in  class. 

I  remembered  having  expected  so  much  from  this  nothing.     But 
the  food  and  the  sweat-watery  drinks  filled  the  void  and  warmed  me 
enough  so  that  I  went  outside  to  smell  the  cold,  night  air  rolling 
down  from  the  hills. 

Outside,  there  were  other  students  talking,  visiting  the  infir- 
mary and  exchanging  gossip.     I  met  someone  I  had  once  known  and 
we  talked  aimlessly  for  half  an  hour  during  which   I  found  myself  in 
the  infirmary,  visiting  someone  I  did  not  even  know.     It  did  not  mat- 
ter; there  was  not  much  to  talk  about  anyway  -  there  never  is.     In 
the  end,   I  walked  away,  enlightened  about  the  attempted  escapes 
from  boarding  school. 

It  was  time  to  leave,  and  as  the  bus  rolled  away,  I  sat  down 
with  the  others.    A  faint  glow  came  from  the  west,  strangely  con- 
centrated at  a  pinpoint  on  the  horizon  and  surrounded  by  blackness. 
A  hill  on  the  left  reflected  phosphorescent  whiteness  and  all 
around  was  blackness.     The  glow  of  cars  and  far  off  cities  seemed 
to  fill,  alone,  the  black  and  empty  universe. 

We  had  lost.    We  sat  quietly  at  first.    Our  practices,  our  work, 
our  time  meant  nothing;  we  had  failed.     But  then,  football  is  only  a 
stupid,  meaningless  game.     It's  immature.    What  is  the  purpose  of 
carrying  a  ball  over  a  line?    We  started  to  talk.     First,  about  what  a 
bad  season  it  had  been  and  then  .     .     .  about  how  great  it  would  be 
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to  play  rugby  in  the  spring,  about  the  thrill  of  winning  city  champion- 
ships.    Then  we  talked  of  wrestling,  of  boxing,  of  meaningful  things. 

Soon,   I  was  warm,  comfortable,  and  talking  about  rugby.     I 
thought  of  the  games  we  had  won;   I  remembered  the  plays,  the  tackles, 
the  runs.     But  even  then  I  was  not  satisfied;   I  had  scored  only  once, 
and  after  the  victory,   I  felt  I  had  no  part  in  it.     It  had  left  me  empty, 
disappointed  by  the  lack  of  feeling.     There  was  no  ecstasy  in  winning, 
no  feeling  of  achievement.     But  this  year  I  would  play  better,  score 
more  tries,  tackle  harder  .... 

The  bus  rolled  gently  over  the  hills,  the  engine  screaming  as  it 
raced  westward  toward  the  fading  glow  of  the  sun.    Soon,  the  red  orb 
disappeared  in  blackness;  somewhere  it  was  hurtling  around,  to  move 
behind  us  again.     It  was  in  darkness  that  the  bus  reached  the  city. 

Giovanni  Galeotti 
Grade      10     B 


FALL 


A  withered,  shaking  hand  reached  out  to  grasp  a  wooden  cane, 
the  fingers  slowly  tightening  their  grip  on  the  wood  and  then  drop- 
ping it  altogether.     The  bent  figure  searched  on  the  floor  for  the 
fallen  friend;  but  a  girl,  hopping  along  the  corridor,  picked  up  the 
cane  and  handed  it  and  a  smile  to  the  man,  still   looking  helplessly 
at  the  worn  tiles. 

His  hands  could  not  longer  catch  or  throw  a  cane,  neither  could 
they  dress  him  for  the  hour  of  'action'  which  he  had  once  a  week, 
or  more,  depending  upon  how  the  'judge    felt. 

Step  in  front  of  step,  his  fragile  legs  'ran'  along  the  sidewalk; 
the  grace  was  there,  but  the  speed  was  not.    Some  boys  rushed  by, 
knocking  him  off-balance,  but  the  friend  supported  him.    A  young 
man,  whistling  merrily,  helped  the  man  across  the  street  and  into 
the  park. 

Here,  the  dwindling  being  sat  on  a  bench  and  watched  a  few 
children  enjoying  a  pick-up  game  of  football.     Each  child  bore  a 
piece  of  equipment  —  either  a  helmet,  shoulder  pads,  or  a  jock 
strap.    As  he  watched,  he  noticed  one  boy,  not  larger  than  the 
others,  yet  quicker  and  more  agile.     He  saw  this  boy  running  with 
the  ball  through  all  the  others,  down  the  field  and  across  the  touch- 
down line,  with  incredible  ease  and  the  man's  hands  quivered  for 
the  ball.     The  wrinkled  face  smiled. 


Sean  Lofleur 
Grade      9    C 
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VILLANELLE  ON  CHOOSING  A  CAREER 


The  time  is  very  near; 
I  must  decide  today 
To  choose.4he  right  career. 

There  is  no- room  for  fear; 

Do  I  leave  or  stay? 
The  time  is  very  near. 

Do  I  lead  or  be  in  the  rear? 

I  cannot  say 
To  choose  the  right  career. 

Champagne  or  beer? 

The  calendars  rot  away; 
The  time  is  very  near. 

It  leaves  next  year; 

Childhood  must  decay 
To  choose  the  right  career. 

My   life  I  must  steer 

Away  from  yesterday; 
The  time  is  very  near; 
To  choose  the  right  career. 

Andy  Brociner 
Grade      10    A 


I'M  EIGHTEEN 

I'm  eighteen ! 
I  m  a  man. 
I  can  go  to  a  bar, 
or  a     porno    film. 

I  can  vote, 

leave  home, 
do  what  I  want. 

I  m  free. 

I  *m  eighteen! 
I  'm  a  man. 
I  can  go  to  war, 
to  jail. 

I  can  work, 

make  a  life, 
do  what  I  can. 

Am  I  free? 

I'm  nineteen  ! 
I  m  a  man  .     .     . 
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Tiffany  Mocklem 
Grade      11     A 


MISHAP 

Like  splintered  diamonds  placed  in  the  jeweller's  case, 

each  facet  sprinkles  glimmers  of  light 

embellishing  the  floor,  the  wall,  and  most  in  sight. 

Crackling  where  you  step, 

It  can  be  painful  when  you  fall. 

Show  sympathy  for  broken  glass 

which  was  the  target  for  a  wayward  ball. 

Jonathan  Herman 
Grade      9    C 


FUTILITY 

Two  thin,  rubber  wheels  spin  along  the  pavement,  supporting 
a  mistake,  formed  by  the  abuse  of  a  chemical  during  nine  months. 
The  cradled  figure, barely  able  to  spin  the  wheels  with  his  hands, 
studied  some  boys,  in  the  distance,  playing  with  sticks  and  a  puck. 
He  glanced  down  at  his  hands  and  legs  as  if  trying  to  bring  them  to 
life.    His  legs  just  rested,  and  his  hands,  longing  to  feel  wood, 
cold  wood  and  squeeze  it  to  wear  a  blister,  formed  a  crooked  fist 
which  grew  in  his  mind  -  a  fist  of  futility. 

Sean  Lafleur 
Gode      9    C 


HIS  ONE  MISTAKE 

He  slipped  into  his  mistake 

h  is  footing  fell 

beneath  his  weight  loose  rock 

crashing 
two  hundred 

feet  down  below 

the  avalanche  destroying  all 

grew 

stopped  by  nothing. 

Tiffany  Mccklem 
Grade      11    A 
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THE  SHELF 


The  mountain  is  one  of  Nature's  most  awesome  accomplish- 
ments.    Its  sheer  height  and  strength  are  enough  to  daunt  the 
bravest  of  men. 

Beside  the  small  village  of  Brul,  Switzerland,  there  towered  a 
treacherously  steep  mountain  called  Mount  Brul.     No  one  had  ever 
attempted  to  climb  the  mountain,  but  today,  Andre  Leberge,  a   French 
mountaineer,  was  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  the  north  face  of  the  snow- 
capped   terror. 

The  villagers  hated  Andre  and  they  did  not  want  him  to  be  the 
first  one  to  climb  the  highest  peak.  They  wanted  one  of  the  native 
villagers  to  make  the  first  ascent. 

On  the  morning  of  his    climb,  Andre  faced  the  mountain,  alone. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  right  to  the  peak  and  then  let  them  run  down  the 
mountain  again.     Grasping  his  hand  hold,  he  hauled  himself  onto 
the  first  ledge  and  he  was  on  his  way. 

Moving  up,  he  spoke  to  the  mountain,  as  if  to  calm  it.     The 
speaking  helped  him  calm  his  own  nerves  and  he  felt  then  he  was 
at  peace  with  the  mountain  which  could  at  any  time  betray  him. 

The  mountain  provided  sufficient  foot  and  hand  holds  for  Andre, 
and  he  quickly  ascended  toward  the  summit.     He  soon  reached  the 
snow  -  I  ine  and  the  solid  ground  gave  way  to  a  terrain  of  crystal!  i  zed 
ice.     The  temperature  dropped  and  a  light  snowfall  began. 

Andre  then  made  preparations  to  climb  the  last  and  most  treach- 
erous stretch  to  the  top.     He  opened  his  knapsack  and  took  out  a 
small  plastic  bag  which  contained  ten  spikes.     He  screwed  these 
to  the  bottom  of  his  boots,  and  then,  brandishing  an  ice  pick,  he 
mentally  prepared  himself  for  the  last  journey. 

Slowly  and  carefully,  making  sure  each  hand  was  securely 
placed,  he  climbed  up  the  icefield.     Ahead  was  an  enormous  shelf 
of  snow  which  loomed  above  him,  waiting  to  fall.    Andre  made  a 
detour  around  the  deadly  shelf  and  soon  found  himself  near  the 
peak  of  Mont  Brul.    Beads  of  perspiration  ran  down  his  cheek  and 
froze  on  his  chin  as  he  heaved  himself  up  the  last  few  feet.    His 
ears  were  ringing  and  the  wind  stung  his  crimson  nose,  "ith  a  last 
lunge,  Andre  landed  on  the  previously  unconquered  peak.     He  felt 
like  a  God  as  he  sat  atop  his  throne.     The  snow  banK  made  an 
excellent  seat. 

A  feeling  of  uselessness  suddenly  overcame  Andre.    What  was 
he  to  do  now?    He  had  climbed  the  mountain,  never  thinking  what 
he  would  do  when  he  reached  the  top.    After  taking  a  few  pictures 
and  planting  a  small   French  flag  in  the  snow,  he  began  the  long 
descent.     Exhaustion  started  to  take  over;  and  with  every  step, 
Andre  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  his  thigh. 

He  worked  off  the  cramp  and  then  hurried  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain.    On  the  way  down,  he  found  himself  approaching  a 
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sleep  drop.     He  kept  on  walking  until  he  could  see  over  the  edge. 
Below,  he  could  see  the  town,   just  being  covered  by  a  big,  black 
cloud.    Andre  then  realized  that  he  was  standing  on  the  large  shelf 
of  snow  that  he  had  seen  on  his  ascent.     He  quickly  retreated,  but 
it  was  too  late.     He  saw  an  enormous  crack  appear  behind  him  and 
the  ledge  suddenly  gave  way.    Andre  leapt  to  safety  and  watched 
in  horror  as  the  ledge  caused  a  large  avalanche  which  smothered 
the  town  of  Brul. 

When  the  snow  had  settled,  he  could  see  no  sign  of  life  or  of 
the  buildings.    Andre  sat  back  in  the  snow  and  contemplated  what 
he  had  done.    After  a  while,  he  smiled  and  then  burst  out  laughing, 
rolling  back  and  forth  along  the  ledge.     In  a  split- second,  he  had 
fallen  into  a  small  crevice.     The  opening  had  escaped  his  attention 
and  now  he  was  the  victim.    His  limp  body  lay  on  the  jagged  rocks. 
His  hands  were  open,  and  his  lips  fell. 

Martin  Osmond 
Grade      10     B 


HAIKU 


Young,  high  mountain  cres 
Irritated  by  wind,  rain  — 
chip  break  in  old  a 

Andy  Broc 
Grade      10 


YESTERDAY 

Yesterday,   I  was  born; 
Yesterday,   I  was  a  child; 
Yesterday,   I  became  a  man; 
But  who  am  I,  today? 


Edmond-Jeon   Bernard 
Grade        10    A 


GROWING  WISDOM 

When  I  grew  in  size, 

I  discovered  that 

What  I  could  reach 

I   could  never  grasp; 

But  what  I  could  grasp, 

I  could  never  reach. 

I  always  believed  growth 

Would  bring  abi  I  ity 

And  not  frustrated  dreams. 

Thankfully,  there  are 

great  Alexanders 

to  fulfil 

the  confused  Philips. 

James  Common 
Grade      11     A 


TIME  AND  LIFE 

Notice  the  hands  turn 
constantly,  always  progressing 
from  one  number  to  the  next, 
in  only  a  second  s  time 
the  world  has  been  changed. 
The  arms  move  forward 
until  Johnny  trips 
over  the  cord 
and  unplugs  time. 


James  Common 
Grade      11     A 
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EPIPHANY 


One  day, 

a  philosopher  cried; 
"I  have  found  the  true  meaning  of  life! 

and  died. 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade      10    A 


YOUNG  AGE 

YOUTH 

for, 


LIFE 

Two  men  stood 

in  the  light. 
One  reflected 

but  the  other  could  only  cast  shadows, 

Benjamin  Sheer 
Grade      10    A 


is  foolish 

to  be  young 
is  to  wish 
to  be  older. 


AGE 


Yet 


for 


is  absurd 

to  be  old 

is  to  wi  sh 

to  be  younger. 

Tiffany  Macklem 
Grade      11    A 


< 
o 


HE  CRASHED 

He  lost 

his  brakes 

on  the  road  of  life 

Drunk 

he  crashed. 

Tiffany  Macklem 
Grode      11     A 
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HOUSE  OF  MIRRORS 

We  were  to  meet 

at  the  house  of  mirrors 

but  you 

arrived  first 

I  glanced  in  and  saw 
people 

all  trying 
to  find  the  right  image 

They  were  running 
from  mirror  to  mirror 
Some  preferred  to  be  tall 
others       wide 

Laughter  cracked 

a  final  glowing  ember 
in  their  smal  I  fires 
as  they  saw  themselves 

in  the  real  mirror 
not  the  one  which  twisted 
molded  or  shaped 

according  to  whim 
but  one  which  threw  back 

with  no  aberrations 
the  real   image 

flat        staring  back 
frightened 
and  they  hurried  to  the  next  one 

seeking  safety  in  illusion 


I  found  you  with  your  eyes  closed 
you  opened  them  and  saw 
yourself    in    my   eyes 
and  I  saw  myself  in  your  eyes 

We  do  not  need  a  mirror 
since  we  are  reflected  within  one  another 
All  we  must  do  is  look 

into  the  eyes 

Kenneth  Clark 
Grade      11     A 
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THE  OLDER  THE  WISER 


BIRDS 

Fly  away! 
Your  wings  flap 
too  close  by. 

My  long, 
difficult  course 
leads  far 
from  your  skies. 


When  elders  reach 

that  age  of  wisdom, 

1  can't  help  but  wonder 

if  they  actually  left  it 

in  the  womb, 

for  chi  Idren  know 

there  is  much  to  be  learned, 

but  adults  have  already 

harvested  the  crop. 

James  Common 
Grade      11    A 


POETRY 


1   soar  high   — 
too  close 
to  the  sun. 

I   cannot  carry  you, 
having  only  strength 
for  myself. 

If  you  wish  to  follow, 

do  not  interfere! 
This  journey  is  my  own, 

horizon  to  horizon, 

with  nothing 

to  hinder  me 
but 

a  sunset. 

Kenneth  Clark 
Grade      11  A 


The  rustle  of  leaves  of  the  apple  tree 
as  the  blossoms  are  scattered 
in  a  pink  downpour 

undisturbed 
by  the  caterpillars  of  time 

The  tree  yields  again 

A  man  picks  the  fruit 

to  save  it 

in  a  jar 

never  opening  it 

so  it  rots 

not  being  eaten 

But  a  child  picks  the  fruit 
and  savours  it 

on  his  hungry  tongue 
It  fi  I  Is  his  stomach 

with  cool  crispness 
and  feeds  him  a  meal 

to  last  long  after 
its  taste 
has  left  hi  s  mouth 


Kenneth  Clark 
Grade    11     A 
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OLD  AT  TV^ELVE 

The  time  had  come.     Death  was  imminent  and  we  had  no  choice 
but  to  accept  it.     His  slowing  down,  his  faltering  step,  his  unread- 
iness to  participate  had  happened  so  gradually  that  even  our  loving 
eyes  had  failed  to  see  the  burden  of  his  years. 

He  had  been  a  delightful  pup,  eager  and  affectionate.     The  off- 
spring of  champions,  he  could  have  been  one  himself;  instead,  he 
chose  us  and  burrowed  into  our  hearts. 

With  a  regal   stance  and  a  steady  gaze,  he  earned  many  compli- 
ments from  passers-by.     He  loved  the  out-of-doors;  neither  rain  nor 
snow  could  drive  him  inside  if  there  was  a  hint  of  a  friendly  meeting 
or  a  challenging  unknown  to  be  explored.     With  his  nose  close  to  the 
ground,  he  would  follow  the  tantalizing  scents  of  other  creatures  and 
bark  with  delight  when  he  overtook  them.     Never  a  growler,  he  was 
friendly  to  all,  even  those  considered  his  natural  enemies.     The  first 
time  a  cat  spat  at  him,  he  backed  off  in  dismay,  the  cock  of  his  head 
questioning  such  an  action  on  the  part  of  a  fellow  creature. 

Suddenly,  he  was  old.     He  had  been  with  us  for  twelve  years  and 
although  his  tail   still  wagged,  showing  his  indomitable  spirit,  his 
legs  could  no  longer  carry  him  on  all  the  outings  he  loved  so  much. 
He  never  whimpered,  but  his  eyes,  following  us  as  we  ran  easily,   im- 
pressed on  us  his  inability  to  understand  (as  humans  do)  what  was 
happening  to  him.     After  many  anguished  visits  to  the  veterinarian, 
we  knew  the  time  had  come  for  us  to  be  selfless  and  to  relieve  this 
beloved  pet  of  his  burden  of  pain. 

Kenneth  Burns 
Grade       10     B 

THE  PHONE 

Outside  the  kitchen  window,  the  heartless,  November  sun  was 
dying  above  the  tree  skeletons  in  lower  Westmount.     Inside,  the 
comfortable  family  listened  to  the  grandfather  s  story.     The  old  man 
sat  on  one  of  the  kitchen  chairs  by  the  counter,  a  gin  and  milk 
nearby,  his  hands  drawing  his  words. 

"About,  oh,  ten  years  ago,  after  I  had  the  heart  attack,   I  was 
in  the  Montreal  General,  recuperating.    Well,   I  was  in  this  .     .     . 
ward  with  three  other  fellows.     There  were  two  sets  of  beds  facing 
each  other  across  the  room  and  I  was  there  a  couple  of  weeks,  sol 
became  quite  friendly  with  the  fellow  next  to  me. 

"Anyway,  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  table  with  a  telephone. 
The  table  had  wheels,  you  see,  so  that  it  could  be  moved  around 
from  bed  to  bed.     So,  one  day,  the  phone  rings,  and  you  know  me; 
I  worked  forty  years  for  the  Bell  and  whenever  a  phone  rang,  I 
always  knew  1  had  something  to  do  with  it.    Anyway,  this  phone 
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rings  and  the  nurse  comes  in  and  takes  it  over  to  the  chap 
opposite  me. 

"All  the  while,  my  friend  is  watching.     Finally,  he  leans 
across  and  says  to  me,    'You  know,  Bert,  that  phone  is  ringing 
and  you  re  not  there  to  answer  it.'    Well,  by  God,  it  took  me  two 
weeks  to  understand  what  he  meant  by  that.     I  realized  that  no 
matter  what,  life  keeps  on  going.    And  I've  never  forgotten  that." 

Outside,  the  sun  s  last,  blood- soaked  rays  were  wrapping 
the  beauty  of  Mount  Royal  in  shadow. 

Chris  Rowland 
Grade    10    A 


HORACE:    "Dust  thou  art, 

to  dust  returnest."  (II,   14) 

Alas, 
The  fleeting  years,  Postumus,  slip  away; 
Nor  can  one  s  pietythe  threat  ning  age 
And  wrinkles,  or  the  death  unfought  delay. 

Nor  e'en 
Through  daily  sacrifice  will  you  appease 
Him,  He  who  holds  Geryon,  thrice  thy  size. 
And  Tityos,  beneath  the  gloomy  seas. 

For  though 
We  feast  upon  the  bounteous  earth,  the  waves 
Are  those  that  all,  yes  all,  must  cross,  be  they 
Great  men  of  wealth  or  poorest,  lowly  knaves. 

In  vain 
We  hide  from  bloody  war,  from  breakers  rough 
Of  Hadria;  in  vain  we  dread  the  winds  of  fall. 
Inflicting  ill   in  every  silent  puff. 

All  must. 
Like  Danaus'  ill-famed  line  on  Corinth's  king. 
Condemned  to  irksome  toil,  regard  the  black 
Cocytus  —  hear  its  howls  through  waters  ring. 

Behind 
The  earth  remains:  your  home  and  wife  so  dear; 
Nor  will  the  trees  you  tend,  a  short-lived  lord, 
But  hated  cypress,  rest  beside  you  here. 
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Beyond 
Your  worth  your  heir  will  be  to  take  the  wine 
Of  Caecuba,  unnixed  and  guarded  safe, 
Surpassing  that  on  which  the  pontiffs  dine; 
And  drink  of  it,  or  with  it  stain  the  floor; 
For  soon  he'll  be  but  dust  and  lifeless  ore. 

Benjamin  Sheer 
Grade      10    A 


I  STARTED  MY  END 


I  started 


clean,  pure, 
fresh  with  life; 


Yet  ended 


block  with  dirt 

smelling  of  the  stench  of  death. 


And  though, 

many  times  I 

scrubbed  myself  fiercly, 

only  my  cleanliness 

washed  away.     .     . 
Even 

with  the  bleaching 

of  age, 

my  stains  faded  not. 
But  final  ly, 

in  chi  Idhood  again 

an  insane  life 

could  be  ignored. 

Should  I  have  died 

the  moment  I  was  born? 

OR 
Shal  I   I  be  forgiven 
for  I  iving? 

Tiffany  Mocklem 
G  ra  d  e      11     A 
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DARK  LIGHTHOUSE 


After  the  sun  dissolves  in  the  sea 
the  lighthouse  beams 

reach  over 
the  blue  frenzy 
a  warning 

until 
the  white  arm  disappears 

darkness 
another  thrust  of  light 

The  tower  s  fire 
saw 

Xeres'  fleet 

drift  by 
distant       unsteady 
a  hesitating  heartbeat 
in  the  dawn 


more  wooden  ships 
frail  restless 

pass  by  the  smal  I 
sea-growth 

none  stopped 


saw 


one  raging  night 

a  slight  craft 
approach 

then  shatter  against 
the  time-worn  fortress 


A  man 


Stumbling  along  the  rockscape 
sea  hands 
grab 

and  try  to  pul  I 
down 
the  al  ien 
as  he  hurries 
toward  the  perpendicular,  ahead 


reached  from 

the  blue  lunacy       The  door  opens 
for  the  rock  screaming 

drops  of  green 

on  the  grey 
as 

he  climbed 

the  ancient  stairs 
to  the  light 

Kenneth  Clark 
Grade      11     A 
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UNWANTED  REMAINS 

what  a  place  i  stand  on 
over  a  pool  of  vast  storms 

shall  i   jump  to  end  it  all? 

isn  t  my  pale  mouth  gasping  for  air, 

my  red  face  rumpled  by  ennui 

and  eternal  persecution,  all  enough? 

.  .  .      NO,      you  stammer  back. 

i  have  lied,  cheated;  i  have  slept 
with  your  slim,  youthful  wives 
and  have  imagined  your  naked  body 
like  a  dancing  homosexual 

my  middle  finger  has  constantly  risen  up 
against  god's  indifference  to  brutality, 
to  suffering 

i  m  a  smug  senile  man 

with  a  personal  philosophy 

that  runs  like  acid  over  the  spineless  backs 

of  your  ineffable  stupidity, 

your  inxplicable  ignorance 


snuffling,  you  take  a  final  assault  with  your  decaying 
bodies,  forcing  your  mutilated  limbs  into  me.     Your 
steamy  entrails  spill  over  my  sweaty,  chained  body 

under  the  veins  and  heavy  pantings 

i  discern  your  bloodied  features, 
your  brothers,  wearing  gold-rimmed  glasses 
which  glisten  in  lustre,  chew  my  legs  as  if  they  were 
playing  harmonicas,    their  right  hands 

clutch  Bibles  (King  James'  Version,  of  course  — 

standard  in  all  good  christian  homes) 

and  you  smile  plastically  even  as  your  jaws 

crush  my  aged  skull  your  hands 

slip  around  the  voluptuous  hips  of  your  wife 

as  she  reads  aloud  the  final   section  for  you 
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Then  someone  puts  on  the  triumphant  ending 
of  Mahler's  Third  (a  symphony  i  once  could  bear) 

your  claws  strike  at  my  offending  eyes 
while  the  horns  and  trumpets  sound  and  the  drums 
throb  in  glorious  unison  again    AGAIN     Again  AGAIN 

again  .     .     .      until   i  have 

one  last    fantastic  high; 

the  merraids  that  Prufrock  fancied 
float  amidst  the  orangedabbled  clouds  swimming 
in  the  sunset  -  their  floating  hairs  lock 
around  my  wounded,  swollen  self 

but  before  i   leave 
i  pose  one  question  to  your  grinning  face 

(well-shaven  like  a  decent  little  bourgeois) 

are  you  going  to  have  my  remains  for  lunch  tomorrow 

Nathan  Fong 
Grade      11     B 


REFLECTIONS  UPON  A  FROZEN  WINDOW 

WHILE  WAITING  FOR  IT 

or 

DEATHCOLOURS  DANCING  IN  OLD  AGE  HOMES 

cracked  window 

frozen  into  crystal   shapes  of  blue  cubic 

abstraction 
A  Rhinocerous  sniffs  there  at  the  window.     Hornbump! 
Sniff.    My  nurse  remarks,  "It's  only  the  wind  —  only  the  wind. 

Hand  eagerly  stretches  out  at  its  flourescence. 

To  my  nurse,  "Everybody  wants  to  go  to  heaven,  but  few 

want  to  die!" 
Laughter  follows,  but  COUGH 

lack  of  breath 

lack  of  strength 
COUGH  —  like  thunder  in  lungs 
inarticulate  tongue. 
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Piano  notes  filling  the  weary  halls  lined  with  ancient  slouched 
figures  on  plain  sofas: 

la      la      la 
la  la 

la      la 

da    da      din    do    a    a  cam  m  m  m 
Then  follow  vibrations  (hamnerings  and  shrieks  of  jagged  notes 

of  strings)    murmuring  insanely 
to  the  ears  of  the  white-haired  heads;  they  are  there,  but  they 

are  not  there. 
Beyond  them,  they  cannot  exist  less  slightly. 

Yesterday's  little  football   injury  —  heroic  — 

still  aches.     Tendons  shake.    Mouth  drools 
uncontrollably.     Nerves  burning  in  sensations  that  run 
up  and  down,  down  and  up,  fluttering  sometimes. 

Blue  fingers  yearn  to  touch  this  window 

nails  pale  away  like  paint  — 
blood-splattered  -  it  sinks  and  disappears 

unseen  yet  imagined  constantly. 

But  yet.      Yes.      Music,  feelings  sometimes  reach 
to  feel  experience  realistically 

before  eyes,  consciousness  fades  away  in  murky  clouds 


vision,  thoughts  forgotten  so  long  ago 


blank  to  return 
blank. 


Nathan  Feng 
Grade       11     B 
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A  COLD 

My  eyes  become  weary, 

And  my  nose  clogs,  then  drips. 

My  lungs  fi  II  with  air 

And  a  cough  parts  my  lips. 

My  body  is  goosebumps 

So  I  lie  in  bed. 

I  grab  for  an  asprin 

For  it  s  now  in  my  head. 

Mark  Ogiivy 
Grade      11     A 


STU 

There  once  was  a  man  named  Stu 

V/ho  concocted  a  powerful  brew. 

As  it  happened,  'twas  bad 

And  this  made  the  man  mad. 

For  really,     twos  no  more  than  goo! 

Chris  Chapman 
Grade      10    A 


REMUNERATION 


A  man  from  a  radio  station 

Had  a  horribly  rich  relation. 

When  the  relative  died. 

The  poor  man  sighed. 

For  he  d  expected  some  remuneration. 

Chris  Chapman 
Grade        10    A 


TRIOLET  ON  VILLAINS 

Shameful  thing  for  a  man  to  be  scared. 

For  a  woman,   it  s  a  different  thing. 
A  man  can  sword  a  dragon  if  he  dared, 
Fight  off  Oil  Con  Harrys  with  both  hands  bared, 
And  show  love  to  the  woman  he  fared 

By  detaching  her  wings. 
Shameful  thing  for  a  man  to  be  scared. 

For  a  woman,  it  s  a  different  thing. 


Andy  Brociner 
Grade      10    A 
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HOMO  ET  NAVIS 

Est  homo  qui  navem  habet 
Qui  omat  navigar  scilicet. 
Sed  novi  s  vetus  est 
(Earn  dimitter  non  potest), 
Et  submergit  si   in  ea  sedet. 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade      10    A 


EARTH  AND  HIGH  HEAVEN 

I  know  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven. 
I  am  finally  out  of  the  silent  planet. 
I  bid  farewell  to  arms. 
I  have  found  my  lost  horizon. 

Tempest-tost 

at  Fahrenheit  451 

through    the  eighth  day 

travelling  to  find  the  loved  and  the  lost. 

Says  the  second  scroll 

to  look  at  earth  and  high  heaven, 

seeing  wuthering  heights 

in  a  cannery  row. 

Since  it  is  the  perfect  day, 
I   see  that  the  moon  is  down. 
Near,  up  there,  is  Tortilla   Flat 
and  the  bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey. 

Being  the  first,  not  the  third  man, 

God  has  the  power  and  the  glory. 

We  are  unable  to  escape  that  hideous  strength, 

for  we  are  on  a  floating  island. 

Stephen  Kohner 
Grade      9    B 
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THE  WESTINGHOUSE 

"Don't  worry  about  a  thing,"  she  had  said,     "It's  all  very 
simple.     I'll  be  back  around  five."    She  then  flew  out  the  door 
with  a  flourish.     There  I  stood,  alone  in  the  large,  empty  house. 
The  silence  was  stifling. 

I  had  been  left  with  a  series  of  chores.     Sweep  the  floor,  pol- 
ish the  brass,  and  do  the  laundry.     The  latter  chore  was  the  one  I 
dreaded  the  most.     The  mention  of  that  job  instilled  an  icy  terror 
in  my  heart. 

All  too  quickly,  the  time  had  rushed  by  as  I   swept  the  floor.  I 
tried  to  keep  my  mind  off  the  hideous  job  that  awaited  me.     In  my 
mind's  eye,   I  could  conjure  up  the  image  of  that  infernal  machine. 
Dressed  in  its  gleaming  white,  it  had  a  deceptively  peaceful  appear- 
ance.    I  knew  what  evil   lurked  in  its  black  heart.     I  could  recall  all 
to  clearly  the  events  of  that  ghastly  day  that  the  cat  had  narrowly 
escaped  the  clutches  of  its  fluff-dry  cycle.    And  where  had  all  those 
socks  gone?    Nothing  could  escape  my  observant  eye.     Late  at 
night,   1  knew,  it  feasted  upon  my  grey  socks. 

Looking  up  from  my  polishing,   1  noticed  that  the  hour  was  upon 
me.     I  should  soon  have  to  face  the  machine.     Head  held  high,   1 
marched  up  the  stairs  and  grabbed  the  wash. 

I  got  to  the  doorway  of  the  washing  room  and  1  hesitated.    My 
knees  felt  weak.     The  room  was  dark  and  yet  I  sensed  the  machine  s 
presence.     Its  evil  power  had  spread  throughout  the  house.     I  was  now 
resolute  to  overthrow  ft  and  free  my  home  from  its  horrid  grasp. 

I  clutched  the  laundry  basket  tighter  and  plunged  into  the  room. 
The  darkness  closed  about  me  like  a  cloak.     I  could  not  penetrate  the 
intense  gloom.     It  was  then  that  I  decided  to  turn  on  the  light. 

The  single  bulb  burst  to  life  and  threw  the  darkness  away.     It 
cast  its  yellow  light  into  every  corner  of  the  room,  save  that  corner 
where  the  machine  stood.     There  the  darkness  reigned  supreme  as  if 
it  come  from  the  monster's  black  heart  itself. 

My  respiration  became  rapid  and  shallow.    My  shirt  was  drenched 
and  it  felt  not  unlike  a  wet  rag  upon  my  back.     1  trembled  slightly  as  I 
crossed  the  floor.     Summoning  all  my  courage,  I  cried  out  to  the 
machine,  "Curse  you,  you  monster,"  I  cried.     "Long    have  you  and 
your  evil  powers  ruled  this  house,  but  1   shall  now  cast  you  down  from 
such  a  reign  of  terror!" 

I  threw  down  the  laundry  basket  and  stood  there,  legs  apart,  arms 
akimbo.     "Come  on,  do  your  worst,     1  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight!"     1 
had  heard  that  last  phrase  in  a  movie.     1  felt  that  it  applied  now. 

But  the  machine  did  not  reply.  I  was  almost  lulled  into  be- 
lieving that  it  was  a  -,imple  washing  machine.  But  I  quickly  re- 
gained my  senses  and  saw  through  that  childish  ploy. 

We  stood  there,  trying  to  stare  each  other  down.    An  icy  quiet 
had  descended  upon  the  house  like  an  al  I  -  encompassing  blanket. 
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The  silence  was  overpowering.     I  wished  I  could  scream  just  to 
break  the  stillness.     It  stood  there  calmly,  watching  me  as  if  it 
were  toying  with  my  frustrations.     It  was  then  that  I  decided  to 
strike  my  first  blow. 

Out  of  the  basket,   I  pulled  a  vile,  grimy  tennis  shirt,   laced 
with  sweat.    A  pungent  reek  rose  from  the  garment.     I  marched 
right  up  to  the  machine  and  flung  the  shirt  into  its  murky  depths. 
I  could  see  the  monster  recoil  as  if  it  had  been  stung.     I  flicked 
some  knobs  and  watched  it  cope  with  my  weapon. 

At  first,  it  spluttered  and  chugged.     I  could  see  that  the  chem- 
ise was  too  much  for  it.    My  mind  reeled  with  the  joy  of  victory.     I 
went  into  a  peaceful,  trancelike  state.     I  was  intoxicated  with  hap- 
piness. 

Suddenly,   I  was  jerked  from  my  reverie  by  the  abrupt  halt  of 
the  noise  from  the  machine.     I  stood  up  and  strode  over  to  it.     I 
reached  into  its  interior  and  pulled  out  the  shirt.    My  ruse  had 
worked.     The  machine  had  completely  cleaned  the  garment.     I  now 
had  the  machine  in  my  power.     The  evil   shadow  it  had  cast  was 
lifted.    My  victory  was  complete. 

Toby  Lennox 
Grade      10    B 

ACCOUNTING  THE  ACCOUNTS 

Though  many  people  have  argued  that  fables  are  indubitably 
frivolous,  morals,    morality,  and  the  like,  reflect  homo  sapiens' 
tendencies  for  rebuke  which  are,  the  majority  of  the  time,  relatively 
simple,  and  in  fact,  rather  naive.    A  modicum  is  the  canine  and  its 
animadversion.     It  communicates  of  this  canine  transporting,  in  its 
grimace,  an  attained  morsel  of  carrion  over  a  transverse  platform. 
Over  the  duration  of  his  travel,  he  observes  a  mirror-like  image,  in 
the  readily  perceptible  liquid,  another  fanged  mammalian  also  im- 
paling, with  its  acute  projections,  a  portion  of  hopeless  prey,  or  in 
fact,  a  deceased  one,  which  did  not,  unfortunately,  evade  this  gut- 
less predator.    Nonetheless,  that  is  inapplicable  to  the  storyline. 
The  germane  item  is  that  the  canine's  salivary  gland  commenced 
drooling  profusely.     Evidently,  in  accordance  to  the  Pavlovian  con- 
cept, this  occurs  when  seized  by  a  paroxysm  of  desire.     The  covet- 
ous canine  lashed  out  viciously  at  the  translucent  liquid,  attempting 
to  capture  the  supposedly  butchered  flesh.     In  view  of  this  foolish 
and  nonsensical  action,  his  already  dangling  carrion,  in  his  bloodied 
mouth,  simply  dislocated  itself,  which  Jung  would  explain  as  an  in- 
cident wholly  unforseen  by  the  individual  who  was  preoccupied  in 
the  duration  of  the  incident.     In  other  words,  the  canine  should  have 
had  no  cause  to  be  concerned  by  this  loss  because  he  did  not  per- 
ceive that  the  incident  occurred!     But  the  simpletons  of  our  popul- 
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ation  insist  upon  regarding  it  in  another  light.     That  simple  view, 
in  my  opinion,  has  no  immediate  fundamental  basis  in  which  the  un- 
educated mass  cannot  even  begin  to  comprehend.     Even  the  most 
erudite  and  practised  neophyte  should  perceive  the  faults  in  this 
totally  unfounded  philosophical  (if  it  can  be  described  as  such) 
phrase.    Why  not?    One  would  invariably  question.     Firstly,  canines, 
or  any  other  such  creatures,  are  not  capable  of  extreme  greediness, 
except  man.    And  secondly,  the  lesson  must  contain  an  inner  mean- 
ing or  else  defecation  (grant  the  vulgarity  a  remittance)  may  prove 
as  edible  as  pablum. 

Beasts  and  other  mammals,  in  these  controversial  tales,  fre- 
quently appear  in  the  most  phantasmagorical  forms.     In  fact,  one 
should  be  taken  aback,  when  in  confrontation  with  a  malevolent 
beast  in  these  pithy  fables  for  there  is  a  rarity  of  the  normal  sadistic 
creatures.     The  habitual  personification  of  voracious  felines  and  the 
like,  in  these  fables,  obliterates  the  essence  of  their  mammalian 
wildness.    Mammals  are  deliberately  softened  up  for  the  sake  of  homo 
sapiens     simpletons  who  do  not  even  attempt  to  question  what  they 
are  masticating  and  devouring.     The  archetypal  parable  is  that  of 
the  Amthera  leo  and  the  subjugated  individual  answering  to  the  name 
Androcles.    Androcles  encounters  this  carnivore  in  the  inner  depths 
of  verdure.    Apparently  a  barbed  piece  of  bush  had  embedded  itself  in 
the  confines  of  the  carnivore's  massive  paw.    Androcles,  being  of  a 
bold  disposition  and  audacious  tendency,  approached  the  casuality. 
Fortunately  for  him,  the  leo  was  not  of  a  temperamental  disposition; 
therefore,  permitting  Androcles  to  extricate  the  malevolent,  needle- 
like object.     It  was  but  a  lapse  of  time  when  the  capture  of  Androcles, 
that  kindly  slave,  and  leo  came  about.     The  governing  body,   judicially 
decided  that  he  be  devoured  by  the  same  leo  in  the  amphitheater.     In 
this  confrontation,  both  knew  Androcles'  act  that  had  occurred  in  the 
woods.     The  leo,  repescting  his  kindness,  returned  the  gesture  by 
lapping  the  human  s  palm.     Thus  ends  the  tale.    Again,   I  wish  to  say 
that  such  intolerable  simplicity  has  no  meaning  to  me. 

Stephen  Pong 
Grade      10  B 

DA  TORTOISE  AND  DA  'ARE 

(after  William  Henry  Drummond) 

Da  tortoise,  she's  known  very  slow  runner,  but  da  'are,  she 
move  fas',  like  de  win'.    All  de  day,  da  'are  joke  at  de  fat  tortoise 
but  she  min      er  own  beezness.     Den  w'at  'appen  was  dot  de  tor- 
toise challenge  de  'are  to  a  race. 

Den  de  fox  says    da  rule.     Run  da  one  mile  an'  never  min' 
about  all  de  res  .     You  never  gess  w'at  'appen.     Da  gun,  she  sound, 
an    ev  ry  wan  start  to  cheer.     Da  'are  move  very  fas'  an'  da  tortoise 
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move  foot  by  foot.     'Bout  ha'f  pas  two,  da    are  decide  to  res     -  he 
was  very  tire.     So  he  stop  for  some  frites  an'  carribou. 

Da  tortoise  was  walking  along  now,  an    he  was  ha  f  way  dere. 
He  did  not  know  w  ere  was  to  be  da    are,  but  he  would  ca  ch     in. 
Nex'  ting  he  know,  he  see  de    are  sleep  on  da  road.     He  den  tink 
to  'imself,  "If  I  be  silent,  an'  move  fas',   I   con  win! 

So  he  move  an     see  da  finish  lin  .     Oh,  he  cry,  h  s  da    are  won 
da  race  yet?"    Nex    ting  she  know,  she  s  t  re  foot  from  de  finish 
lin'!     Den  out  of  de  wood  come  dot    are.     By  dot  time,  de  tortoise 
*ad  cross  da  line.    She    ad  won! 

De  moral  of  dis  story  — 

Slow  an'    steady  win  de  race. 

Andrew   Black 
Grade      10     B 


THE    WORKER    AT   MY    WAREHOUSE 

Alio,  my  name  is  Jocelin  Paquerette.     Hi  work  hin  de  warehouse. 
My  job  is  loading  up  da  truck  and  receiving  da  merchandize.     Each 
morning,   I  wake  wide  and  early;   I   shower,  shave  and  bien  sur  I  'ove  a 
good  nourishing  breakfast.     Den,   I  hop  de  bus,   stick  out  my  hen'  for  a 
transfer  (I  tank  hem)  den  I  find  a  nice  seat.     Sure,  I  open  da  window  wide 
for  de  fresh  hair,  she's  good  for  you.     I  den  hop  da  Metro  and  whoosh  - 
she  go  like  thunder. 

"G- morning,"  I  say  to  everybody.     I  see  my  good  friend  Plante  who 
loves  to  wear  his  Guy  Lafleur  shirts  hevery  day.    We  call     im    Columbo 
for  'e  always  wear  da  same  t'ing.    Anyway,   I   start  to  fill  da  trolleys  with 
da  boxes  and  ship  dem  up  stair  by  da  helevator  and  den  scoot  houtside 
where  da  truck  she  wait.    My  frien  Fellipo,  da  truck  driver,  'e  know  'ow  to 
place  da  boxes  perfectly.     I  soon  finish  with  da  two  trolley,  so  I  go  down- 
stair (of  course  by  de  helevator)  and  reload  dem.    Dot  trolley  she's  pretty 
but  it  s  handy  t'ing  enough.    Meanwhile,  my  friend  Fellipo,  'e  take  it  easy 
up  stair  in  da  truck.     'E  loves  it  when  I'm  downstair  because  'e  can  watch 
da  fancy  way  de  girl  she  walk  by  'is  truck  ('e's  some  swinger,  dot  French- 
man). 

'Ere  I  come  upstair  wit  my  trolley.    She's  really  somet'ing  in  da 
winter  for  she  slip  down  da  sidewalk  quite  a  bit.     (Dey  t'ink  d'ere  Ferrcries) 
So  I  t'row  da  boxes  up  to  Fellipo  who's  in  da  truck.    Whenever  da  fragile 
box  she  come  (we  call   it  a  prize  package  for  if  she  open  it's  quite  a  sur- 
prize).   Who  care,  c'est  la  vie?    Fillipo  'e  split  now  because  'is  truck 
she's  full. 

Da  trolley,  she's  a  great  'elp.     One  deese  day,   I  put  chain  on  da 
wheel  and  den  da  traction  she  be  better  den  four-wheel  drive.     Da 
receiving  she  start.     Da  bell,  wow,  da  bell,  she  ring  loud.     When  I  'ear  da 
bell,   I  go  upstair  wit  my  helevator  and  trolley.     Taberwhet,  deese  boxes 
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from  Hong  Kong,  she's  packed  to  be  sent  even  furder  -  maybe  Mars. 
T'rty-t'ree,  tank  you,  1  say.     I  sign  de  paper  and  'e  leave. 

Mon  dieu,  she's  some  job.     Da  best  part  of  'er  is  pushing  da  trolley 
hup  da  aisle  and  'astlin'  da  girls  who  place  da  stock.    Wow,  dey  jump 
like  kangaroo  when  you  slap  dem  on  da  hass.     Hanyway,  dot  day,  she  s 
almost  finish  so  1  close  hall  da  light  in  da  warehouse  and  we  (da  staff) 
leave  togeder.     Deep  down,  1  know  my  trolley  she  laugh  at  me,  but  one 
day,   1  tell  you,  one  day  she  be  sandwiched  by  two  truck  like  a  Pringle 
(den  I  laugh). 

Alan  Rossy 
Grade      10     B 

I'M  A  FOOL 


I  m  a  fool.     Ever  since  the  time  in  town  with  my  parents,  I've 
thought  of  nothing  but  my  own  foolishness.    God!    I  was  a  fool;  I 
still  get  mad  when   I  think  about  it. 

It  was  eight  o    clock  in  the  morning  when  we  left  the  house  to 
go  into  town.    My  Ma  was  on  the  mule  and  my  Pa  and  1  were  walking 
along  side.     Everything  was  fine,  and  Pa  kept  telling  me  not  to 
wander  away  whilst  we  were  in  town,  for  fear  of  gettin'  lost. 

Well,  we  got  into  town  and  we  went  all  around  buying  tools 
for  Pa's  carpenter  shop  and  food  for  Ma's  kitchen.     Everything  was 
fine  and  I  was  lookin'  at  all  them  funny  people,  when  I  saw  this 
funny  guy,  I  mean  really  funny.    He  was  wearin    a  white  bed  sheet! 
Now  I  thought  that  was  pretty  wierd,  almost  like  my  grandpa  is  on 
the  sabbath,  but  that's  another  story! 

Gee  whizz!     Gosh  amighty!     What  a  fool   1  was  not  to  have 
known  what  that  guy  was.     I  told  my  Pa  1  was  goin    to  the  bathroom 
and  then  I  snuck  off  after  this  guy.    He  led    ie  right  to  this  big 
temple,  so  I  went  inside.     Geepers!     It  was  Tine  in  that  temple;  I 
didn't  want  to  leave.     There  were  candles  and  pots  and  all  sorts 
of  other  things.     Gee  whizz! 

I  was  lookin'  around,  when  all  of  a  sudden  this  small  guy 
comes  out  in  a  smaller  bed  sheet  and  asked  if  I  wanted  somethin  ! 
So's  I  told  him  I  was  just  browsin'  and  I'd  bring  Pa  back  to  buy 
somethin'!    Well,  this  guy  didn't  like  that  too  much,  so's  he  took 
me  and  led  me  to  a  back  room  where  there  were  more  men  in  white 
bed  sheets  sittin'  on  the  floor.    Weil,  I  was  real  scart  and  1  didn  t 
want  to  say  nothin'  so's  I  was  real  quiet  like.    Well,  soon  we  got 
to  talkin',  just  about  things,  you  know?    We  got  to  talkin    about 
God  and  about  religious  things  cause  that's  where  I'm  smartest. 
So  we  talked  and  we  talked  and  we  talked,  but  soon,  my  Pa  and  my 
Ma  came  in.     Well,   1  got  real  worried  cause  I'd  forgot  all     bout 
them.    Gee  whizz!     Gosh  amighty!     1  did  such  dumb  things  after 
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that;  I  was  such  a  fool.     My  Pa  was  burnin'  mad,  you  know,  some- 
thin'  like  a  man  can  be  after  his  wallet's  bin  stolen.    Anyway,  he 
was  so  mad,  and  he  says  to  me,  "Where  the  hell  you  bin,  boy? 
We  ve  bin  lookin    for  you.        I   just  stood  there;   I  didn  t  know  what 
to  do.     Then  he  said  to  me,  "Why  did  you  lie  to  me  bout  goin'  to 
the  bathroom? 

I  said  to  him,  "Look,  Pa,   I  felt  the  temple  and  God  a-callin 
me  so's  I  had  to  go  in." 

"But  why  didn't  you  tell  me?      he  said. 

"I  just  couldn't  a-told  you,"  that's  what  I  said  to  him.  He 
didn't  listen  to  me,  though;  he  just  took  me  by  the  ear  and  drag- 
ged me  outta  there. 

On  the  way  home,  nothin'  much  was  said,  but  finally  my  Pa 
said  to  me,  "You  lie  too  much  for  me,  son.       Well,  fer  gosh  sokes, 
I   just  told;  "Look,  Pa,  you  don't  know  the  funny  things  I  do  with 
the  water  at  the  dinner  table,  and  I  don't  tell  you  bout  it  either. 
How  do  you  think  we  keep  a  full   larder  and  only  goin    to  town  once 
a  month?    And  remember  that  time  I  was  playin'  cross  the  lake  and 
you  called  me  to  come  quick?    Well,  how  do  you  think  I  got  there 
so  quick?    How  can  you  ask  me  if  I   lie?    You  re  only   supposed  to 
find  out  about  these  things  when  I  turn  thirty!     Of  course  I  hod  to 
fib  to  you.''    That's  what  I  told  him  and  that's  why  I'm  here,  locked 
in  my  room  without  supper.     Golly!     Gee!     Gosh  amighty!     What  a 
fool  I  was  to  do  that,  and  to  lie  to  my  Pa,  gee  whizz! 

\Milly  McNally 
Grade      10  B 

THE  LETTER 

You  say  that  you  do  not  believe,  that  you  never  have?    I  am 
certainly  a  believer,  monsieur,  and  I  shall  never  waver.     For  I  can 
tell  you  stories,  men  cher,  stories  that  will  turn  your  blood  to  ice, 
and  forever  convince  you.     I  shall  prove  it  to  you,   just  as  sure  as 
we  are  standing  in  this  great  hall  full  of  people,  that  such  things 
exist,  and  you  will  never  want  to  leave  here,  never  wish  to  enter  a 
dark  room  alone,  mon  ami   —  never  again. 

I  shall  begin  my  story  now,  one  which  still  c!    lis  me,  though 
it  has  been  years  since  it  happened;  for  each  time  I  recount  it,   I 
must  reveal  his  secret,  the  secret  that  he  trusted  with  me,  the  one 
with  which  I  was  to  die.     Who  was  he,  you  ask?    Well,  monsieur, 
you  will  soon  learn  -  learn  of  the  story,  learn  of  why  I  must  for- 
ever confess  to  it  (against  his  will)  despite  my  fear  of  impending 
death,  for  my  conscience  cannot  bear  the  leaden  truth. 

My  story  is  about  a  good  friend  of  mine,  a  man  named  Algernon 
Browning- Stewart.  He  was  always  a  bit  eccentric  and  spent  all  of 
his  time  delving  into  the  past,  into  books,  worn  and  discoloured 
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with  age,  as  long  -  forgotten  as  the  ancient  cultures  which  they  de- 
tailed.   We  had  been  writing  each  other  ever  since  his  return  to 
England  several  months  before;  and  each  month,  after  sending  my 
letter,  I  would  eagerly  await  his,  always  immaculately  penned  on  a 
sheet  of  fine,  white  vellum,  always  impeccable  in  its  grammar. 
And  though  his  style  was  somewhat  slow  and  ponderous,  what 
fascinated  me  was  the  wit  and  peculiar  fairy  tale  like  imagination 
which  displayed  his  thoughts  and  ideas.    One  month,  he  had  writ- 
ten, "Wouldn't  it  be  lovely  if  we  could  live  for  all  time?     I  may  be 
aged,  yes,  but  I  am  far  from  being  old. 

One  day,  I  received  an  unusual   letter  from  him.     I  remember  it 
well,  for  I  often  think  about  it;  and  with  each  recollection,   I  feel  a 
tomb-  like  coldness  and  I   shudder.     It  must  have  been  about  a  year 
that  we  had  been  writing  when  this  letter  arrived;  I   immediately 
noticed  its  peculiarity.    The  envelope  was  creased  and  yellow  - 
strange  for  a  man  so  meticulous  as  Algernon,  but  even  more  strange 
was  the  note  inside;  it  had  a  musty  smell  as  if  it  had  been  stored 
in  an  attic  or  some  such  place  where  no  fresh  air  could  enter.    The 
handwriting,  too  -  it  was  small  and  messily  scrawled  -  just  as  I 
used  to  write  in  my  study  if  it  were  not  well  -  lighted.     The  letter 
began: 

Dear  Louis, 

I  am  quite  free  now,  for  my  dream  has  come  true. 
This  statement  lingered,  unanswerable.     I  swam  to  find  the 
answer,  but  it  was  not  there.    A  sense  of  mystery  and  puzzlement 
descended  upon  me.     How  foolish  I  felt  that  I  could  not  decipher 
this  simple  comment!    And  Algernon,  like  one  who  has  grasped  the 
secret  of  mankind,  towering  above  me,  taunting  and  ridiculing  me 
with  such  enigmas,  continued  to  laugh  -  continued  to  bedevil  me 
with  his  tricks.     "I  can  stifle  life,"  he  wrote,  "with  a  piercing 
glance.       What  did  it  mean?    Yes,  but  so  virtuous  and  upright  a 
man  as  he?     It  tormented  me;  and  I  struggled  with  it  -  struggled 
to  find  an  ocean -drop  of  meaning  to  rebut  this  appearance  of 
earnestness.     But  there  was  only  coldness  in  this  line  -  the 
brutal,  desolate  coldness  of  death. 

1  soon  finished  reading  the  letter,  frightened  by  what  it  might 
hove  meant,  and  carefully  placed  it  with  each  of  the  others  he  had 
sent  me,  looking  nervously  as  I  did  so,  about  my  study,  with  the 
absurd  notion  that  someone  stood  there  with  me,  listening  and 
sensing  my  fear.     I  glanced  at  a  portrait  of  Algernon,  which,  at 
that  moment,  appeared  strange  to  me.     The  eyes  -  they  seemed  to 
bear  a  new  glow,  not  one  of  happiness,  but  of  cruelty.     I  calmed 
myself  with  the  thought  that  this  was  simply  a  joke  to  be  explained 
in  Algernon's  next  letter. 

But  it  was  not,  for  the  letter,  again  poorly  penned  on  creased 
and  yellowed  paper,  had  an  ancient,  eerie  rhythm  -  each  word 
striking  a  haunting,  discordant  note.     It  began  -  how  was  it?  - 
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oh,  yes:  "The  ground  is  cold,  so  very  cold;  ny  dwelling  place, 
though  crimson  -  lined,  a  narrow  box,  doth  irk  me  not;  for  I  remain 
here  but  from  dawn  to  dusk,  and  then  I'm  free  alone.      The  nature 
of  his  odd  game  hod  thus  been  revealed;  but  now,  how  was  I  to  tell 
what  he  had  meant  by  it?    Was  this  the  description  of  a  dream  he 
had  sought,  or  simply  a  parody  of  man's  eternal  quest?     I  knew  not, 
and  though  I  perused  the  letter  many  times,  his  plan  still  remained 
unknown.     Once  more,   I  pictured  the  composer  of  these  letters,  barely 
able  to  move  about  in  the  tiny  flat  where  he  lived,  but,  nevertheless, 
delighted  in  my  confusion,  my  complete  ignorance  of  his  secrets.     I 
put  his  letter  down,  angered  and  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  the  advan- 
tage he  possed,  and  not  yet  aware  of  his  true  power. 

The  next  several   letters  I  read  with  the  same  frustration;  for 
each  time,  he  delved  deeper  into  fantasy  without  disclosing  the  reason 
for  these  baffling  lines.     Until,  one  day,   I  received  a  letter  whose 
first  words  were,  "I  rob,  attack  and  kill/for  I  do  what  I  will."    The 
meaning  of  this  was  again  obscure,  but  it  recalled  to  me  a  line  from 
a  preceeding  letter:  "I  can  stifle  life  with  but  a  piercing  glance.        I 
read  on,  hurriedly,  assured  that  I  would  find  the  answer  to  his  game; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  last  sentence  read:     'And  you  must 
ne  er  reveal  my  secret,  else  you  II  die  as  well.        I  had  now  determined 
the  cause  of  his  strange  letters;  doubtless,  it  was  an  escape,  a  long- 
ing for  something  so  extraordinary  that  he  charged  me  never  to  divulge 
it.     But  what    still  perplexed  me  was  his  way  of  urging  me  to  do  this: 

.     .     .  else  you  II  die  as  well."     I  had  read  about  several  very  un- 
usual deaths  which  had  occurred  in  England  recently  -  in  Algernon  s 
town,   in  fact  -  and  I  was  frightened  enough  without  his  facetious 
references  to  such  atrocities.    However,  he  had  made  his  motive  for 
writing  these  letters   known  to  me,  and  I  felt  relieved  that  I  no  longer 
had  to  live  in  confusion. 

It  was  not  for  many  weeks  that  I   learned  that  Algernon  had  died 
almost  a  year  ago,  having  requested  in  his  will  that  all  his  books 
and  papers  be  buried  with  him.    All  of  those  horrid  incidents  -  the 
murders,  the  thievery  —  all  of  this  evil  had  been  true. 

And  here  I   stand,  monsieur,  here  in  this  great  hall  full  of 
people,  for  I  fear,  mon  ami,  fear  for  my  life.     That  is  why  I  am  never 
alone,  for  he  would  seek  to  kill  me.     But  here  I  am,  safe,  mon  ami, 
safe  from  his  evil  mind  and  treacherous,  blue  eyes;  here,  I  shall 
always  be  .    .    . 

Benjamin    SHaer 
Grade        10      A 
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MUSIC 

The  deep  river 

winds  lazily 
through 
surreal  landscapes 
and  deposits  its  rich  soil  on  both  sides 
sometimes  in  an    overwhelming  flood 
or  thunders  through 

rocky  gorges 
over  time-worn  sculpture 
which  are    reshaped 
and  softened 

The  instruments  of  this 

universal  flow 
merge  slowly 
into 
the  symphony 

which  lingers  in  our  ears 

Kenneth  Clark 
Grade      11     A 


THE  RIVER 


A  WAVE 

A  green  wall  of  water  — 
large,  dark,  and  powerful  — 
crushes  everything    below. 

Andrew  Nemec 
Grade      10    A 


Myriad  of  rocks  - 
Inexhaustibly  flowing,  the  river  jagged  course.     Nearby,  a  sprii 

Marches  forward  as  it  will.     Ever  shower;  pools  around. 

Leaves  waft  through  the  air. 

Fall  into  the  stream,  through  care,  Andy  Brociner 

And  die,  flying  away  to  oblivion.  Grade      10    A 

0  Fated  blossoms,  spun,  woven. 
Then  clipped,  as  love.    Why  must 
You  live?    Is  the  joy  worth  the  lust 
Of  misery?    And  each  time,  part  dies. 
Till  the  whole  is  eaten,  plagued  by  love  and  cries 
In  death  of  mind,  of  fruitful  crop. 
'Why  must  the  river  never  stop?" 

Aidon  Mollis 
Grade      9    A 
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HIDDEN  ANGER 

With  every  wave,  a  mouth  unfolds 

whispering  hidden  secrets, 

I  cannot   understand. 
Calmly,  your  warm,  lapping  waves 

invite  me  into  your  protection. 
You  generously  reflect  your  share  of  sun 

and  moon  to  whomever  desires  it. 
The  tranquility  of  your  nature  carries  me  off 

as  I  ponder  your  ever-flowing  movement. 

I   sit  watching  every  billowing  gesture, 
the  white  of   your  teeth  shines 
at  every  break  of  a  rushing  wave. 

I   sense  your  patience. 

You  catch  the  thrashing  rains  of  the  heavens 

and  the  wicked  winds  of  hell, 

and  leap  toward  the  sky  as  if  to  speak. 
I  do  not  hear  you. 
Your  everlasting  thirst  drinks  in  the  treasure 

of  all  earth's  abundant  rivers. 
Your  rage  grows  as  you  slowly  remove 

your  stubborn  hindrances 

and  transfer  them  into  helpless  sand. 
Angrily,  you  crash  upon  the  shore, 

threatening  to  swallow  all   Earth 

in  one  merciless  sweep  of  your  wave. 
Carrying  great  burdens,  you  valiantly 

protect  yourriches  against  the  evils  of  earth. 
Your  anger  goes.     You  lie  waiting,  watching. 

With  every  fresh  breeze,  you  whisper. 

Deep  within  you,  troubles  unfold. 

You    are    relieved. 


It  P 


am  at  reace  with  you,  oea 


th 


Tony  Iton 
Grade     9    A 
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THE  HARBOUR 

The  harbour  teemed  with  activity.     From  my  vantage  point  on 
the  upper  deck  of  the  ship,  I  observed  the  panorama  spreading 
across  the  busy  wharves  and  along  the  water.    Several  small  boats 
dotted  the  eastern  horizon  and  were  hight-l  ighted  against  a  clear, 
blue  sky.    My  eyes  swept  around  the  harbour,  resting  only  momen- 
tarily at  the  edge  of  the  docks;  here,  men  seemed  to  go  about  their 
individual  chores,  their  efforts  unified  only  by  the  dispatcher  and 
the  time  clock.     Clouds  of  dust  rose  against  an  overwhelming  back- 
ground of  corrugated  metal  sheeting.    Water  marks  along  the  barnac- 
led concrete  piers  were  telltales  of  their  age.     Behind  the  expanse 
of  warehouses  lay  the  city,  tall  and  deep,  a  slender  white  arrow 
ruling    its  modern  skyline,  reaching  -  touching  the  heavens.     The 
mammoth  structure  was  reflected   on  the  water,  pointing  toward  the 
opening  of  the  harbour.    A  horn  cried;  a  bell  answered;  the  city 
lived. 

Duncan   Boird 

Grade      9    A 

SCENE  FROM  A  RIVER 

As  he  looked  down  from  the  helicopter,  he  saw  the  train  making 
its  way  slowly  across  the  bridge  and  disappear  into  the  tall  conifers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.     In  the  foreground,  partly  obscuring 
the  rust-stained  concrete  supports  of  the  bridge,  was  a  stand  of  in- 
secure-looking trees  in  the  process  of  being  washed  away  by  the 
flooding  river.    The  river  bank  rose  steeply  for  about  ten  feet.    The 
rusted  paint  cans,  broken  rocks,  and  absence  of  vegetation  gave 
the  impression  of  a  little-used  garbage  dump.    As  the  land  flattened 
out,  a  group  of  houses,  garishly  coloured  in  tan,  pink,  and  green, 
appeared.    Strewn  randomly  in  the  space  between  the  houses  were 
several  cars  and  trucks  in  various  stages  of  disintegration.    On  the 
far  end  of  a  strip  of  refreshingly  empty  field,  the  train  continued  to 
snake  its  way,  disappearing  behind  a  hillock.     Further  on,  another 
larger  group  of  houses  lay,  all  but  their  roofs  obscured  by  masses 
of  grey,  tangled  bushes  and  trees.     The  land  began  to  slope;  and 
from  a  small  orange-coloured  building,  an  aerial  rose    several  meters 
in  stark  contrast  with  its  rural   surroundings.     Behind  the  aerial  tow- 
ered a  hill,  bare  of  all  except  brown  grass   and  small  bushes.     Etched 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  in  oxidizing  rock  was  the  face  of  a  man, 
brooding  over  the  river  and  the  town.    Over  all,  suddenly  appeared 
a  flock  of  geese,  bringing  the  whole  scene  to  life  again. 


Damon  Kutten 
Grade       9      A 
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THE  ENCOUNTER 

I  peered  over  the  cliff,  unaware  what  sight  would  meet  my  eyes. 
I  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  all  but  the  long,  vertical  drop  below 
me.     I  saw  a  small  town,  its  buildings  glittering  with  individuality 
and  culture.     Here  and  there,   I  noticed  a  fleeting  movement  along  its 
streets,  or  a  column  of  smoke     rising  toward  the  sky;  yet  the  town 
was  peaceful.     The  silence  on  the  hill  was  broken  only  occasionally 
by  the  cry  of  a  seagull  or  the  growl  of  the  sea.     Yes,   I  was  impressed 
by  the  town,  but  what  caught  my  attention  was  the  sea.    A  beautiful, 
infinite  blueness,  it  stretched  from  eternity  to  eternity,  filling  me 
with  a  wonderful   sense  of  freedom.     As  I  gazed  along  the  straight, 
unbroken  line  where  the  floor  of  water  met  the  wall  of  the  sky,  a  cool 
sea  breeze  blew  into  my  lungs,  driving  the  stale  odour  of  the  city 
from  them.     Small  waves  formed  on  the  water,  became  whitecaps  and 
then  broke  on  the  rocky  shore  of  the  peninsula.     In  the  sheltered  bay, 
many  small  boats  were  anchored,  rocking  gently  to  and  fro  to  a  mon- 
otonous rhythm.     It  seemed  that  this  place  was  paradise  -  quiet, 
beautiful  and  original;  yet  as  I  lay  on  the  rocks,  admiring  Nature's 
beauty,   I  found  the  faults  in  her  engineering.     I  heard  a  loud  rumble, 
felt  a  strong  shaking,  and  the  beautiful  town  rushed  up  to  greet  me. 


Duncan   Boird 
Grade      9    A 
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PEACEFULNESS 

The  steep  cliff  stands  high,  throwing  its  shadow  on  the 
sandy,  beige  beach  below.     Its  grandeur  and  magnificence  give 
an  impression  of  greatness.     Its  darkness  and  ruggedness  are 
displayed  in  its  towering  position.     Below,  the  crystal  blue 
water  sweeps  gently  upon  the  flat,  smooth  beach  and  then 
lazily  lingers  before  it  returns  to  its  mother  who  awaits  it.    On 
the  beach,  a  few  small  birds  are  slipping  back  and  forth  with 
their  beaks  in  the  sand,  catching  something  of  interest  now  and 
then.    Above,  the  clear  blue  sky  rests  peacefully,  enjoying  its 
view  of  the  earth.     It  was  truly  a  peaceful  scene. 

Max  Plojing 
Grade      9     B 


Pebbles  glowed  like  pieces  of  shattered  orange, 
the  roadway  beyond  shone  in  the  filtered  light  of  the 
setting  sun.    A  solitary  pillar  of  steel,  flanked  by  a 
rusted  hubcap  lay  golden  for  a  moment  by  the  roadside. 
The  lake  lay  in  patches  of  solid  light,  interspersed  with 
shining  blackness.    On  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  trees, 
bushes  and  telephone  pole  were  pinkish-grey  with  mist. 
The  translucent  mountainside  rose,  greenish-yellow, 
orange  and  mauve.     The  mountain  top  towered  hazily, 
bathed  in  radiant  white,  and  met  the  sky. 


THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  BRIDGE 


Damon  Kutten 
Grade     9    A 


The  view  from  the  bridge  was  an  awesome  one.     The  skyline 
of  the  city  was  all  lit-up  in  its  splendor.     The  tallest  buildings  in 
the  city  flashed  out  lights,  warnings  to  in-coming  planes.     The 
mountain  was  dark  and  silent.    Only  the  lit-up  cross  on  top  shed 
its  light  upon  it.    The  city  below  it  was  big  and  noisy.     People,  in 
the  distance,  rushed  from  store  to  store,  trying  to  arrive  before 
closing  time.     Each  car,  its  headlights  on,  sped  along  the  highway 
to  beat  the  rush.    The  park  of  games  under  the  bridge  was  all  bright 
and  happy.    All  the  games  and  rides  were  illuminated  in  their  mo- 
ments of  happiness  and  terror.     The  river  flowed  along  its  regular 
course.    Now  and  then,  an  oil  tanker  or  freighter  docked  at  piers 
twenty  to  forty,  the  only  ones  open  this  evening.    The  harbour  was 
almost  dead,  except  for  the  few  tanker  operators  and  dock  workers 
still  on  duty.    On  five  piers,  they  unloaded  oil  of  some  kind.     It 
was  indeed  a  splendid  view. 

Clive  Spiegel 
218      Grade      9    A 


THE  CITY  AT  NIGHT 

During  the  night,  my  city  is  quite  a  vision  of  beauty.     If  one 
were  to  survey  it  from  atop  Mount  Royal,  one  would  behold  an  im- 
mense light  show.   All  the  electricity  in  the  area  seems  aglow. 
The  cars  speed  along  the  roads,  their  lighted  headlights  illumin- 
ating the  dark  stretches  of  bleak  roadways.     A  multitude  of  red, 
green,  and  yellow  traffic  lights  change  constantly,  resembling  a 
light  organ  reacting  to  music.     The  spotlight,  atop  Place  Ville 
Marie,  turns  casting  a  circling  streak  of  light.     The  bars,   discoes 
and  restaurants,  their  signs  aglow,  are  inconspicuous  among  the 
city  s  many  lighted  windows.     In  the  distance,  the  stadium 
houses  a  baseball  game.     Post  that,  the  yellowish-orange  lights 
of  the  highway  show  the  routes  of  the  many  travellers  of  the 
night.    And  even  farther,  the  river  flows,  its  ripples  catching  and 
reflecting  different  lights.     Yes,  the  city  at  night  is  full  of  life 
and  beauty. 

Ali  Argun 
Grade      9    A 

The  little  boy  walked  along  the  well-worn  path  to  the  cabin  of 
the  old  man,  and  soon,  he  arrived  at  the  clearing  where  the  little, 
one-  story  cabin  was  situated.    He  knocked  on  the  door  and  it  was 
opened  by  a  man  in  his  sixties.    He  wore  a  perennial  smile  and  the 
wrinkles  on  his  face  came  from  smiling.     He  was  energetic  and  good 
natured,  although  the  little  boy's  parents  though  he  was  slightly 
eccentric. 

They  greeted  one  another  and  the  boy  entered  the  kitchen. 
There  were  only  two  rooms  in  the  cabin,  a  kitchen  and  a  bedroom, 
but  it  suited  the  old  man.     They  sot  down  and  discussed  what  had 
happened  since  their  last  meeting.    Afterwards,  the  old  man  went 
into  his  bedroom.     He  returned  to  the  kitchen,  carrying  two  old 
fishing  rods,  and  the  boy's  face  beamed  when  he  saw  them. 

They  did  not  go  fishing  often,  but  they  enjoyed  an  afternoon 
of  fishing  once  in  a  while.  The  old  man  returned  to  the  bedroom 
and  found  his  tackle  box,  and  they  set  off  to  the  pond. 

It  was  a  rather  large  pond,  but  it  certainly  did  not  qualify  as  a 
lake,  even  thought  the  old  man  often  referred  to  it  as  such.     It  was 
no  more  than  seventy -five  yards  across  and  it  was  quite  narrow;  if 
they  were  not  careful,  they  caught  the  side  of  the  pond  with  a  bad 
cast. 

When  they  arrived,  the  sky  was  dull  grey.     It  did  not  look  as  if 
was  going  to  rain;  nevertheless,  it  was  quite  dreary.     They  sat    on 
a  log  at  the  pond's  edge  and  began  to  fish,  casting  alternately,  and 
the  only  sound  was  the  clicking  of  their  fishing  reels. 

Presently,  the  little  boy's  rod  began  to  bend.     They  realized 
that  he  had  a  big  fish  on  the  line,  so  the  boy  reeled  in  his  line 
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slowly  as  the  old  man  calmly  gave  the  little  boy  instructions. 
Suddenly,  the  fish      jumped;  then  he  was  gone. 

The  boy  looked  sad  for  a  while,  but  he  was  soon  cheered  by 
the  tales  the  old  man  told. 

Soon,  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  as  the  afternoon 
neared  its  end,  the  two  patient  fishermen  were  still  without  a  catch. 

Then  the  old  man  tensed  for  a  moment,  and  it  becam  obvious 
that  he  had  a  fish  on  the  line.     He  played  it  well,  and  it  soon  tired. 
He  brought  it  near  the  shore  and  the  little  boy  went  out  with  the  net. 
He  netted  the  fish  just  in  time  for  it  spat  out  the  hook  as  it  became 
enmeshed. 

So  the  little  boy  and  the  old  man  returned  to  the  cabin,  con- 
tented, laden  with  a  big  fish,  and  moderately  hungry  as  the  sun 
disappeared  from  view  over  the  tall  pine  trees. 


URBAN  RENEWAL 

As  the  houses  change 

and  rise, 

the  steeple's  cross 

is  hidden  in  the  clouds. 


Richard  Whitehead 
Grade      10    A 


James  Common 
Grade      11     A 


sparrows  cheerfully  sing 

as  they  perch  upon  live  wires 

strung  over  busy  streets. 


Burning  summer  sand 
cooled  by  undulating  waves 
and  refreshed  by  wind 


Jack  Ogiivy 
Grade      10    A 


Andy  Brociner 
Grade      10    A 


Summer  leaving,  falling, 
fall,  falling,    falling,  aging, 
winter,  melting,  dead. 


Undulating  waves, 

controlled  by  storms,  helped  by  wind, 

caressed  by  zephyrs 


Eugene  Kovalik 
Grade      9    C 


Andy   Brociner 
Grade      10    A 
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CONTENTMENT 

He  sat  proudly  on  his  lily  pod.     This  was  his  kingdom  -  his 
pond!     The  whole  stagnant,  fetid  world  was  his.     How  happy  he 
was  to  be  able  to  eat  flies  whenever  he  wished. 

"Ahhh!     That  was  so  good!" 

He  really  loved  these  flies,  and  they  were  all  his.     He  felt  the 
woter  on  his  stomach  and  the  sun  on  his  back. 

"What  a  lovely  day!"  he  thought  and  went  to  sleep. 

Jeremy  Jonas 
Grade      9    C 

SUMMER  SERVICE  STATION 

The  sun  was  shining  on  a   Friday  afternoon  as  my  father  drove 
the  car  into  a  run-down  service  station  on  a  Vermont,  country  road. 
Two  battered  gas  tanks  stood  surrounded  by  acorns.    A  short, 
dirty  man  slept  on  a  choir  inside  the  garage,  a  newspaper  covering 
his  face.    When  the  bell  rang,  the  sleeper  came  toddling  out  almost 
tripping  over  his  feet.     "Fill   *er  up,  please!   '  my  father  said.     The 
man  ambled  over  to  the  gas  tank  and  yanked  the  nozzle  out.     He 
leaned  against  the  car,  his  eyes  partially  closed  as  he  filled  the 
tank  with  fuel.     He  was  grumpy  and  taciturn.     Once  my  father  paid 
the  bill,  a  sense  of  gladness  came  upon  the  man.    While  we  were 
driving  off,  I   looked  out  the  rear  window  and  saw  him  resume  his 
former  position. 

Ted  Nash 

Grade      9    B 

THE  STORM 

The  large,  heavy,  black  clouds,  the  sudden  wind  and  the  faint 
murmur  of  thunder  in  the  distance  foretold  the  ominous  storm.     The 
dry  soil   seemed  excited  about  the  oncoming  rain;  flowers  began  to 
look  lively;  and  as  a  last  hope,  they  reached  for  the  sky.     The 
animals  sensed  the  storm  as  well  and  scurried  off  into  their  little 
homes.    A  squirrel  dashed  from  his  nest  and  picked  up  a  nut  which 
he  had  dropped.     Then,  very  quickly,  he  scampered  back  to  his  nest. 
The  windows  of  all  the  surrounding  houses  suddenly  closed  as  if  by 
magic.     People  grabbed  their  garden  chairs,  lawn  mowers,  and  rakes; 
then  quickly  put  them  inside,  away  from  danger    in  the  rain..     Two 
hours  passed;  the  black  clouds  had  blown  over.     Everything  returned 
to  normal. 

Michael  Stuchbery 
Grade      9    A 
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A  TYPfCAL  DAY  ON  THE  FARMLAND 

The  farmland  was  alive.    As  the  fog  thinned  over  the  valley,  the 
activity  of  the  farmers  slowly  grew.     The  dull  roar  of  the  tractors 
increased  as  each  farmer  awoke  and  started  his  daily  routine.    As 
the  roar  of  the  tractors  grew,  the  nervous  cattle  moved  closer  to 
their  barns.     The  farmers  were  busily  cultivating  their  crops  in  pre- 
paration for  the  harvest.     In  the  distance,   I  could  see  two  children 
on    their  horse    out  for  a  morning  ride.     I  could  hear  distinctly  the 
breakfast  bells  calling  all  the  family  in  for  the  morning  meal.     It  was 
such  a  pleasant  scene  from  my  vantage  point  on  a  neighbouring  hill. 
I  knew  what  was  in  store  for  the  farmers  after  that,  so  I  departed,     i 
was  contented  to  have  seen  the  start  of  a  busy,  new  day. 

John  Trott 
Grade      9    A 

STRETCH  OF  FARMLAND  AS  SEEN  FROM  A  NEIGHBOURING  HILL 

Dusk  had  arrived  and  the  hill  cast  an  ever-increasing  shadow 
onthe  surrounding  farmland.     The  bushes  and  small  trees  clinging 
to  the  hillside  waved  in  a  gentle  breeze,  their  leaves  glinting  gold 
and  silver  in  the  setting  sun.    The  shimmering  motion  of  the  leaves 
and  branches  contrasted  with  the  seemingly  immobile  blur  of  the 
horizon,     rarther  down,  the  hill  curved  inwards  at  its  edges,  giving 
to  one  standing  on  its  summit  an  impression  of  overseeing  a  gigan- 
tic ampitheatre.     The  sound  of  the  crickets  chirping  on  the  shaded 
hillside  mingled  with  the  shrill  humming  of  the  cicadas  perched  on 
the  still  illuminated  upper  branches  of  the  trees.    On  the  open  fields 
tiny  individuals  could  be  seen  making  their  way  through  the  waist- 
high  rows  of  wheat.    As  the  field  stretched  on,  past  the  walking 
figures,  a  huge  silo  suddenly  appeared  standing  alone  with  nothing 
else  visible.     Its  aluminum  roof  reflected  the  orange-red  sun  like  a 
giant  beacon  running  parallel  to  the  bluish-brown  band  of  the  hor- 
izon.   As  one  watched,  lulled  by  the  serenity  of  the  image,  dusk 
slowly  evolved  into  night,  not  to  be  repeated  for  another  day. 

Damon    Kutten 
Grade  9      A 


The  light  fades  away 

as  a  dark  shadow  appears, 

and  rain  starts  to  fall. 

Andrew  Nemec 
Grade      10    A 
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FALL  '77 

Red 
Gold,  Copper, 
Scarlet,  green,  rose, 
Yellow,  purple,  and  orange 
Seem         strangely        unexciting 
Refracted    through    a     foot    of    water. 

Tiffany  Mack  I  em 
Grade     11     A 


A  single  red  leaf, 

brittled,  aged,  presured  by  wind, 

fell  to  start  a  new  life. 

Andy  Brociner 
Grade      10    A 


HAIKU 


A  lone  leaf  —  unique, 
slowly  settled  on  the  ground, 
followed  by  others. 

Andy   Brociner 
Grade      10    A 


Brittled,  aged  branches  - 
Fruitless  in  the  winter  months 
Snap  off,  fall,  decay. 


Andy  Brociner 
Grade      10    A 


multiicoloured  leaves 
drift  aimlessly  about  the 
wind-molested  sky. 


cold  and  biting  frost 
clings  to  decaying  trees  as 
winter  moves  in. 


Jack  Ogiivy 
Grade      10  A 


Jack  Ogiivy 
Grade      10    A 


Bright,  red,  falling  leaves 
Dropping,  tossing  —  dancily 
Thrown  and  touched  by  wind. 


Ashvini  Gursahaney 
Grade      10    A 
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The  white,  snow-topped  pecks 
stretches  quietly  toward 
blue,  incessant  sky. 


Ashvini 
Grade 


Gursahoney 
10    A 


Dying,  golden  sun 

Settles  peacefully  westward 

Awaiting  its  rebirth. 


Wind-blown  trees, 
left  bony  and  naked, 
are  ready  for  winter. 

Andrew  Nemec 
Grade      10    A 


Ashvini  Gursahoney 
Grade      10      A 


Trees  shiver  from  frost, 
as  the  icy  wind  settles 
and  Winter's  snow  falls. 


An  erect  snowman 

Standing  life-like  in  the  snow 

Although  the  sun  shone. 

Andy  Brociner 
Grade      10    A 


Andrew  Nemec 
Grade      10    A 


WINTER  MORNINGS 


A  winter  morning  reappears 

With  frost  and  flakes  on  window  panes; 

And  melted  snow  streaks  and  smears 

The  snow  muraled  the  night  before. 

The  softness  sticks  to  cars  in  lanes, 

Where  gamey  scents  from  garbage  store; 

And  drapes  are  drawn  to  open  the  day. 

And  to  hustle  the  workers  away. 

Sleepless  men  kick  empty  cans,  as  they  wait 

To  catch  the  trains,  always  running  late. 


Andy  Brociner 
Grade      10    A 
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WINTER 

Winter  unites  enemies 
and  makes  them  lovers. 

Winter  changes  dull  moments 
into  exciting  ones. 

Winter  hushes  a  crowd 
and  I  ivens  a  party. 

Winter  muffles  a  beach 

and  explodes  on  a  mountain. 

Winter  has  the  power  of  God 
and  the  subtlety  of  a  feather. 

Winter  is  dynamic 
and  it  is  steadfast. 


Winter  puts  love  in  the  air 
and  softness  on  the  ground. 

Winter  turns  water  into  stone 
and  winter  is.     .     . 

Neal   Parker 
Grade      9  C 
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PERPLEXITY 

Coming  from  his  cabin, 

the  lumberjack  asks  himself 

if  it  is  not  going  to  snow. 

Not  a  cloud  - 

the  lumberjack  stares  at  the  thermometer: 

thirty-three  degrees. 

Not  a  breeze  — 

The  lumberjack  looks  at  the  calendar: 

the  first  of  July. 

Not  a  waft  — 

the  lumberjack  licks  his  forefinger 

and  stretches  it  toward  the  sky. 

The  sun  blooms, 
flooding  the  clearing 
with  its  sparkles. 

Yet  the  lumberjack  wonders 
if  it  is  not  going  to  snow. 

Edmond-Jean  Bernard 
Grade      10    A 


Large  expanse  of  ice, 
mirror  for  sun-reflection, 
working,  yet  melting. 

Andy  Brociner 
Grade      10    A 


A  white  rabbit  hops 

on  a  pine  needle  pathway 

covered  by  soft  snow. 

Andy  Brociner 
Grade      10    A 


Pointed  icicles  — 

sharp,  break-off  from  the  roof  tops  - 

plunge  and  pierce  the  earth 

Andy  Brociner 
Grade      10    A 


THE  SKIER 

On  its  way  up  to  the  top, 
The  lift  always  had  to  stop. 
Then  it  slipped  back, 
And  resumed  on  its  trek. 
Slowly,   it  rose,  and  froze 
The  poor  skier  s  toes. 

The  world  now  lay  way  below. 
Completely  covered  in  shimmering  snow. 
The  glory  of  standing  alone  on  top 
Made  the  skier  suddenly  stop. 

He  blew  himself  up  just  like  a  balloon 
Only  to  find  out  it  was  much  too  soon. 
Before  he  knew,  he  began  to  fall 
And  quickly  became  very  small. 

Ripping  his  way  through  the  smooth  silk, 
Which  Mother  Nature  made  as  milk. 
He  burst  into  the  world  below. 
Leaving  behind  a  cloud  of  snow. 


He  final  ly  stopped. 
At  the  top  of  his  drop. 
And  when  he  looked 
He  thought  of  I  ife. 


Vjad  Zeman 
Grade      9    C 
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WINTER  SNOW 

The  gnarled  fingers  of  oaks 

fall  dormant; 

dust  collects  on  them. 

Snow,  lying  everywhere, 

insulates  warmly. 

Nature  slumbers. 

Year  by  year,  the  obsinate 

cliff  resists  each  persistent  snowflake- 

Rocks  melt  slowly. 

A  gel  id  morning  — 
only  the  nose  visible, 
only  each  cold  lungful  felt. 


Lawrence  Hsu 
Grade      9    A 
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SKIING  SIGHTS 

The  sky  was  crystal  clear;  the  sun  shone  in  its  light  blue 
shade,  its  heat  rays  never  reaching  the  earth.     It  was  a  pleasant 
day;  though  an  unprotected  skier  would  easily  have  contracted 
frostbite.    The  trees,  iced  over,  glistened.     The  forest  was  quiet. 
Only  the  sound  of  the  wind  flowing  through  the  trees  and  the  occa- 
sional chirping  of  a  bird  disturbed  its  tranquility.    A  path  wound  in 
and  around  the  obstacles.    Contained  in  it  were  four  sets  of  tracks, 
two  in  one  direction,  two  in  the  other,  permitting  two  skiers  to 
glide  along,  side  by  side.    Alongside  the  path  flowed  a  brook. 
In  places,  it  was  patched  over  with  ice.    All  about,  the  snow  was 
both  sticky  and  powdered.    Along  the  trails  were  imprints  where 
people  had  sat  for  a  rest.    Accepting  the  invitation,  a  skier  stopped. 
He  chose  a  position  before  an  odd-  looking  tree.     Its  bare  branches 
came  to  claw -like  formations.    The  roots  projected  like  large  spikes. 
Above,  the  snow  settled  around  its  base;  inside,  a  hollow  chamber, 
home  for  an  absent  animal,  hidden  in  the  shadows.    Having  suffic- 
iently rested,  the  skier  resumed  his  journey.     He  wondered  what 
other  sights  were  to  come. 

AM  Argun 
Grade      9    A 


WINTER  MAGK 

Winter  held  the  countryside  in  its  thrall.     Like  a  sorcerer 
plucked  from  a  tale  of  Grimm,  its    frosty  blasts  froze  the  land  into 
icy  immobility.    City  and  town  alike  felt  the  touch  of  its  chilling 
breath. 

The  hard  earth  became  as  unyielding  as  steel  and  as  still  as 
death  under  its  shroud  of  pristine  snow.    On  isolated  country  roads, 
with  drifts  as  high  as  the  barns  they  enclosed,  a  spiral  of  smoke 
from  a  hidden  stove  would  break  the  stark  stillness  like  a  beacon 
of  warmth  in  a  still  -  life  setting. 

The  city  glittered  as  its  icy-surfaced  buildings  and  roads  re- 
flected the  myriad  lights  needed  to  brighten  the  darkened  days.     The 
inhabitants,  in  contrast,  became  mole-like.     Hibernating  to  avoid 
the  frigid  air,  they  emerged  out  of  doors  like  stiff-legged  robots  in 
the  cold  -  shod,  mittened,  and  muffled,  heads  bent  against  the 
unremitting  frost. 


The  land  is  slumbering,  benumbed  by  Nature's  magic  wintry 
wand,  but  it  will  waken.     The  wand  will  wither  under  the  warmth  of 
a  soft,  southern  wind,  and  the  earth  will  turn  its  face  closer  to  the 
sun.     The  earth  will  live  again  and  cruel  Winter  will  itself  retire 
under  the  spell  of  a  reborn  Spring. 

Kenneth  Burns 
Grade      10     B 


THE  MEANING  OF  CHRISTMAS 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  Christ  was  born.     That  is 
the  meaning  of  Christmas. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  people  walk  to  church,  remembering  that 
Christ  was  born  in  a  stable  because  there  was  no  room  for  Mary 
and  Joseph  in  the  inn.    One  praises  God  by  singing  Christmas 
carols;  that  Is  one  way  of  saying  'thank  you*  to  God  for  Jesus. 
The  star  on  the  Christmas  tree  shines  as  the  star  shone  above 
the  stable  in  Bethlehem. 

To  many  people,  the  meaning  of  Christmas  is  giving  gifts 
as  the  Three  Kings  did.    Christmas   Eve  is  also  the  night  when 
the  fifth  Advent  Candle  is  lit,  either  at  home  or  in  church.     The 
meaning  of  the  fifth  candle  is  that  Christ  has  now  shone  upon 
the  world. 

The  mother  in  the  family  shows  her  love  by  the  wonderful 
food  she  prepares  and  serves  for  those  who  come  at  Christmas. 
Decorations  are  gay  with  red  flowers,  red  holly  berries  and 
bright  strings  of  popcorn  on  the  tree.     Cards  are  hung  around  the 
house,  remembering  those  at  hone  and  friends  often  far  away, 
but  close  in  thought.     The  season  of  Christmas  is  a  joyous  one, 
a  family  time  when  people  gather  from  great  distances  to  be  with 
their  parents  and  to  spend  Christmas  with  those  who  they  love. 
This  is  the  essence  of  Christmas,  the  remembrance  of  events  so 
long  ago,  but  vivid  now,  bringing  us  close  to  love  and  beauty. 

Stephen  Kohner 
Grade      9     B 
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REBIRTH 

Icy  fluid  glimmers 
like  the  sun's  twilight  against  a 
snowflake's  edge. 
Melting.    Melting.     Melting, 
washes  away  the  February  frost 
with  the  cleansing  tide  of  March 
and  gives  breath  to  the  hibernating 
earth. 


Jonathan  Herman 
Grade        9    C 


GO  EATERS 

ntains 

e, 

of  rock, 
but  EGO, 
shape  the  world 


Fed  by  voters 
and  the  money 
of  business, 
space  cadets 
addicted  to 

EGO 
tell  us  where  to  go! 
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Tiffany  Macklem 
Grade      11    A 


MENACE 

It  is  in  every  house.     It  is  in  every  city.     It  is  in  every  country; 
menace  is  everywhere.     It  was  once  controlled,  but  ever  since  the 
day  it  was  unleashed,  the  world  has  always  been  plagued  by  its 
sinister  thoughts.     It  is  the  worst  and  deadliest  of  monsters. 
Menace  penetrates  the    weak  and  the  weak  at  heart.     It  terrorizes 
every  living  being.    Menace  slithers  toward  its  victim,  whom  it 
changes  into  a  living  replica  of  itself.     Both  the  strong  and  the 
weak  become  feebler.     Soon,  menace  will  conquer  everyone;  the 
world  will  bow  to  menace's  evil  powers.     The  world  will  become  a 
living  image  of  hell,  full  of  the  menaces  of  corruption,  hate,  greed, 
and  poverty. 

Greg    Clarke 
Grade         9       B 


PERILS  OF  MAN 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen  hours  dreadful 
and  things  strange;  but  this  sore  night  hath  trifled  former 
knowings. 

Shakespeare 

*  Man  strangles  himself  until  the  moment  of  death  without  even 
knowing  it.    The  smog  of  the  factories  invades  the  privacy  of  his 
lungs.    He  entices  death  with  white  sticks  of  evil  ,  and  it  is  said 
that  kissing  someone  who  srnokes  is  like  licking  a  dirty  ash  tray. 

From  the  opposite  side  of  heaven  comes  the  rumble  of  death. 
The  fury  of  the  devil   is  finally  released  onto  the  unsuspecting 
people  who,  in  a  way,  have  observed  it  at  one  time  or  another;  the 
volcano  speaks  its  master's  words. 

*  Vehicles  are  the  convenience  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  little 
does  our  species  realize  that  sometimes  they  can  t  be  handled. 
Faster  .    .    .    deeper  .     .     .  higher  .     .    .  man  drives  by  invention. 
To  achieve  seems  to  be  in  the  blood  of  man,  but  something  goes 
wrong  and  the  chances  are  he  won't  survive.     This  is  characteristic 
of  the  world  today. 

.*  Man  is  working  himself  into  a  corner.     Life  is  a  long  passage, 
but  for  man,  the  passage  is  shortening,   is  narrowing.     Finally,  man  s 
shoulders  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  passage.    He  will  continue  no 
more. 

David  Miller 

Grade      9    B 
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THE  HANDS 

created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

These  hands  fed  man, 

punished  man 

to  il  lustrate  good, 

wrote  the  laws, 

pushed  MAN 

and  attempted 

to  pull  Man  toward  HIS  potential. 

THESE  HANDS, 

filled  with  knotted  veins  - 

wisdom  wrinkled  by  destruction  - 

now,  crippled  with  arthritis, 

mutely  express  their  lives, 

and 

find  it  impossible 

to  labour  with  the  tools  they  own. 

SO 

we  are  left 

to  shape  his  rough-hewn  wood. 


Robert  Spiegel 
Grade      11     A 
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PAPAL  NONSENSE 

or 
A  DOUBLE  VIEW  ON  GOD 

Hey,  you,  God! 

Are  you  really  there? 
People  say  so, 

but  now  I  m  not  so  sure. 
Yesterday,   I  met  a  priest, 

who  was  being  sick   in  the  pews. 
You  know,  sometimes  I  get  drunk  too; 

I  had  always  thought  priests  were  holy, 
and  did  not  drink  too  much     .... 
I  suppose  it's  his  red  wine 
he  uses  on  Sundays. 
And  another  thing: 

How  can  the  popesicle, 
or  whatever  he's  called 
(he's  the  head  priest,  anyway), 
go  around  all  dressed  up 
and  talk  about  giving  to  the  poor  countries? 
What  does  he  know  about  being  poor? 
He  even  own  his  own  country! 

How    bout  that,  eh,  God? 
I  don  t  know  much 

but  where  I  come  from  that's  called  hypocri   ... 

hippoc  ... 
cryppy  ... 
Christ! 

.There's  something  wrong,  anyway. 


-  2  - 

Feudal  peasants  paid  their  lives 
to  be!  ieve  in  YCU. 

Purple  kings  bribed  St.  Peter 
to  avoid  HELL. 

Join  the  crusade  of  righteousness! 
Ticket  at  the  door; 
price  your  I  ife! 
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You  and  your  gaudy  pope  plead 
for  Third  World  charity; 

Expensive  clothes  and  priestly  crown 
doth  make  a  man  virtuous, 

obviously. 

Join  the  crusade  of  righteousness! 
Ticket  at  the  door; 
price  your  life! 

I'm  sorry  to  say 

Hypocrisy  rules,  not  you  - 
and  your    servants  are  not  helping  your  cause. 
They  believe  we  must  repent 

for  your  SON'S  death. 
Rather  we  are    paying, 

even  two  thousand  years  later, 
for  the  funeral  expenses. 

Join  the  crusade  of  righteousness! 
Ticket  at  the  door; 
price  your  I  ife! 

Chris  Carter 
Grade      11     B 


AN  EYE  FOR  AN  EYE 

Plato's  ideal  duplicates 
enjoy  a  splendor 
they   deserve. 
Man  has  no  copy, 
but  feels  no  pride. 

James     Common 
Grade  11        A 


EXECUTION 

As  easily  as  the  executioner's 

silver  axe, 

hate  s  concealed  blade 

cuts. 

James  Common 
Grade      11    A 
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HYPOCRISY 

Father  Brady  ended  his  homily  and  began  saying  the  "Apostle's 
Creed"    while  everyone  else  naturally  started  at  "He  suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate  .     .     ."  having  stared  at  the  bag  of  money  under  the 
altar  for  so  long.     During  the  Offertory,  restraints  from  laughter  could 
be  easily  heard,  especially  when  the  priest  forgot  the  keys  to  the 
locked  tabernacle.    When  the  Mass  was  ending  and  the  priest  pronoun- 
ced the  Blessing,  "In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  .     .     .,"  some 
people  were  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  across  their  chests  in- 
stead of  doing  the  full  "up  and  down"  strokes.     Even  Billy  did  not 
mix  it  up  with  the  one  you  do  at  the  Gospel.    At  the  end,  everyone 
very  religiously  placed  nickles  turned  with  the  head  showing,  making 
it  seem  like  a  quarter,  into  the  candle  lighting  box.     For  some  reason, 
some    people  were  able  to   go  to  the  basement  for  coffee  quicker  than 
walking  to  church  on  time.      Young  Billy  wondered  why  everyone 
seemed  to  rush  out  so  fast  that  they  didn't  notice  that  they  were 
dropping  their  copies  of  "Living  With  Christ."    He  wondered  why 
Father  Perera  did  not  even  seem  to  care.    Walking  out  the  door,  he 
saw  Mr.  Luther  nailing  some  large  posters  (or  something)  all  over 
the  door  and  helped  him  with  some  nails. 

Glenn  Fong 
Grade      9    C 
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A  LAMENT 

"The  Jewish  blood  shed  by  the  Nazis 
is  upon  the  heads  of  us  all." 

Jean-Paul  Sartre 

Just  a  black  book 
Kept  in  the  family  for  generations 
With  great  grandfather's  initials, 
Or  'placed  by  the  Gideons.' 

The  newer  half 

Ultimately  sketched  and  accurately  worded  — 

The  proper  words  —  to  ignite  the  gases 

Of  the  extermination  camps. 

Remember,  just  a  book! 

Recall  Matthew, 

In  his  twenty-seventh  chapter. 

Whose  venomous  tongue 

Cried:  "his  blood  be  on  us  and  our  children. 

Just  a  tongue  — 

Lashed  millions. 

Remember  that  sacred  Pope  Eugenius  IV 

Who  decreed,  "We  order  that  from  now  on.  Christians 

Shall  not  eat  or  drink  with  Jews. 

THE  HOLIEST  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD 

Condemned  flesh  and  bones 

With  —  one  mouth  .     .     . 

How  ignorant  are  you,  world? 

One  book  .     .     .  and  a  few  blind  men 

Leading  a  universe  of  sheep 

Whose  values  have  ripped  the  flesh 

OF  HUMAN  SOULS 

Like  a  fish  hook. 

Maybe  Friedrich  Nietzsche  was  right: 

*'ln  reality,  there  was  only  one  Christian  .    .    . 
And  HE  DIED  ON  THE  CROSS.  " 

Robert  Spiegel 
Grade      11    A 
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A  MODERN  PROPHECY 

The  rain  (as  if  in  answer  from  heaven)  descended  upon  them  — 
upon  them  and  upon  the  parched  ground.     He  walked  in  front  of  them 
quietly,  taking  but  a  glimpse  of  the  surroundings,  yet  seeing  every- 
thing clearly.    A  great  crowd  met  him  as  he  reached  the  scaffold, 
hurling  shouts  of  mockery  and  execration  -  but  he  said  nothing, 
did  nothing,   just  looked  upon  them,  head  lowered,  eyes  peering  at 
the  sky,  hands  bound  behind  his  back.    No  minister  followed,  no 
foolish  lover  of  a  world  he  would  certainly  never  reach,  for  he  did 
not  want  one.     They  had  thought  it  propitious  that  even  such  an  un- 
believer should  request  the  denial  of  eternal  happiness,  of  life's 
very  meaning,  but  they  had  finally  consented. 

He  proceeded  slowly,  ascending  the  steps  to  the  guillotine. 
He  felt  lighter  for  now  his  long  suffering  —  had  it  been  five  or  six 
years?  —  would  soon  end.     But  he  felt  lonely.     His  friend  was  there 
somewhere.     He  had    sworn  to  remain  with  him  until  he  "went  up      — 
but  here,  only  yards  away,  they  seemed  years  apart.     He  wondered 
how  this  strange  incident  could  have  occurred,  how  this  injustice 
could  exist,  for  he  knew  that  the  world  would  never  survive  with 
such  deceit.     But  he  did  not  question  death.     Death  was  man  s  in- 
evitable fate  ....    He  crouched  down  as  they  put  his  head  be- 
tween the  two  wooden  slats. 

In  but  a  few  moments  his  life  would  be  over.     The  rain  conti- 
nued to  fall,  just  as  he  said  it  would.     They  had  not  believed  him, 
for  it  had  been  dry  for  many  days  now.     But  here  it  was;  and,  as  he 
crouched  down,  high  above  the  crowd,  he  could  survey  its  sweet 
taste  on  his  lips. 

The  thin,  weasel-like  face  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  disturbed 
his  momentary  lull;  the  thin  face  screamed,  "Guilt,  guilt,  guilt! 
And  the  vengeful  eyes  of  the  jury  and  the  callousness  of  the  judge 
and  everyone  proclaiming  him  a  monster,  loudly  and  cruelly.     And 
the  attorney  had  said  this  man  should  die  because  he  had  killed 
"in  cold  blood,"  because  he  did  not  fear  G-d,  and  only  such  a  man 
could  murder,  only  one  who  scorns     G— d  and  eternal  damnation. 
And  everyone  agreed,  everyone  had  mocked  him  and  shouted  and 
cursed.     He  had  tried  to  prove  his  innocence,  had  cried  out  that  he 
was  not  guilty;  but  the  judge  had  not  believed  him,  the  judge  who 
was  not  guiltless  himself.    No  one  had  believed  him;  and  now,  he 
was  to  die,  nobody  truly  knowing  his  innocence.     He  smiled  wistfully. 

He  heard  the  click  of  the  mechanism  that  released  the  blade, 
and  struggled  to  complete  hts  last  thoughts.     They  were  of  puzzle- 
ment, puzzlement  about  life,  society,  injustice.     In  his  last  moments, 
he  saw  the  judge  trying  to  explain  to  him  that  he  must  believe  in 
G-d  for  life  to  have  any  meaning  -  droning  on,  telling  him  that  one 
must  go  somewhere  after  death  for  eternity  is  a  long  time,  too  long 
to  wander  forever  searching  for  a  home  .... 

*  *  * 
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They  held  the  head  up  for  all  to  see  and  everyone  shouted  in 
triumph.    They  dropped  the  head  back  into  the  basket;  then  they 
lifted  the  body  up  and  carried  it  to  the  bridge,  several  hundred  feet 
away;  and  with  a  great  heave,  they  threw  the  body  over  the  side  and 
watched  as  it  descended,  in  a  kneeling  position,  looking  almost  as 
if  it  were  praying  and  finally,  reaching  the  water.     Quickly,  they 
poured  kerosene  into  the  water,  then  dropped  a  torch  down  upon  it. 
A  flame  burst  forth,  ascending  higher  and  higher,  crackling  with  the 
sound  of  horsewhips.     They  looked  to  see  what  remained  of  the  body, 
but  it  had  disappeared.     They  all  felt  quite  pleased  with  themselves, 
until  the  thunder  began  to  rumble. 


Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade      10    A 


THE  ORDEAL 


The  following  diary  entries  were  given  to  me  by  a  friend.    He 
found  them  in  a  crevice,  protected  from  the  weather,  near  the 
American  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  he  went  camping  one 
weekend.    Many  parts  of  the  diary  have  disintegrated,  but  the 
parts  which  survive  tell  the  tragic  story  of  an  United  Empire 
Loyalist  family. 

Monday,  Sept.  15,  1773 

Today,  a  group  of  radicals  from  a  "Freedom  for  the  Colonies" 

society  stopped  father  on  his  way  home  from  work.    Since  he  is  a 

loyal  subject  to  the  British  crown,  the  group  tarred  and  feathered 

him.     Removing  the  awful     mess  also  lifted  much  of  the  skin  from 

father  s  right  arm  that  mother  fears  infection  will  set  in. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  17,  1773 

Infection  has  set  in.    The  doctor  cannot  do  anything. 

Thursday,  Sept.  18,  1773 

The  doctor  s  greatest  fear  has  come  true.     Father's  right  arm  has 

to  be  removed  because  gangrene  stopped  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 

living  parts  of  the  arm. 

Monday,    Sept.  22,  1773 

Father  died  this  morning.    Our  family  was  the  only  one  to  attend 

the  funeral  because  of  our  allegiance  to  the  King. 

A  year  lapses.    Many  pages  are  missing.     I  wonder  if  the  conditions 
were  as  bad  as  the  diary  presents? 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1774 

The  persecution  of  Loyalists  has  reached  a  new  high.    Moving  to 
British  New  France  is  the  only  way  to  escape  it.    Yesterday, 
mother  decided  that  my  two  brothers,  my  two  sisters  and  I  should 
go  with  her  to  the  new  colonies. 
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Wednesday,  October,  9,   1774 

When  our  family  left  the  town  (about  fifty  miles  from  New  France), 

we  were  cursed  by  our  former  friends.     I  hope  these  people  enjoy 

the  tarring  of  fathers,   leading  to  their  deaths  from  infection. 

Sunday,  Nov.  28,  1774 

We  ore  now  at  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  waiting  for 

the  sled  that  will  carry  us  to  freedom.    My  brother  estimates  the 

temperature  at  about  minus  ten.     The  fire  gives  us  a  little  heat  as 

I  vainly  try  to  find  twigs  to  keep  it  going. 

Thursday,  Dec.   1,   1774 

The  sled  did  not  come.  My  two  sisters  just  died  from  pneumonia. 

Mother  buried  them  under  a  snowbank  since  she  had  no  shovel  and 

the  ground  is  frozen. 

Saturday,  Dec.  .3,  1774 

John  and  Eric  have  succumbed  to  the  lung  sickness.     The  sled  is 

still  not  here.     The  fire  is  out.     I  fear  that  mother  and  I  will  not 

last  the  night.     That  is  why  I  am  putting  you  into  this  crevice. 

The  diary  has  no  further  entries,  but  I  wonder  if  the  two  remaining 
people  survived  the  night;  and  if  they  did,  did  the  sliegh  ever  come? 

Eugene  Kovalik 
Grade      9    C 


AN  ORDEAL  ENDED 


Upon  researching  my  family  tree,   I  found  an  old  diary  in  the  attic 
of  my  aunt's  house.     The  diary  reaches  back  to  the  date  of  Thursday, 
December  5,   1775.     I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  belonged  to  the 
owner  of  another  diary  which  a  friend  had  given  me  —  one  which  told 
of  the  ordeals  faced  by  a  United  Empire  Loyalist  family.     It  (the  one 
given  to  me  by  a  friend)  ends  abruptly  as  a  mother  and  her  child 
wait  vainly  for  a  sled  to  take  them  across  the  frozen  St.  Lawrence 
during  a  blizzard.     Here,  then,  is  the  last  entry  of  the  U.E.L.  diary 
and  a  few  from  the  other. 

Thursday,  Nov.  ,30,  1775 
John  and  Eric  have  just  succumbed  to  the  lung  sickness.     The 
fire  is  out  for  good.     The  snow  falls  heavily  now.     I  fear  that  my 
mother  and  I  shall  not  last  the  night;  that  is  why  I  am  putting  you  in 
this  crevice. 

Thursday,  Dec.     5,   1775 
The  sled  came   on  Sunday  morning,  dear  new  diary.     The  driver 
found  mother  and  me  near  death.     He  later  told  us  that  he  quickly 
loaded  us  onto  the  sled  and  hurried  across  the  river  to  his  cabin. 
There,  his  wife  packed  hot  water  bottles  around  our  numb  limbs  to 
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restore  warmth  and  circulation.     It  was  on  Monday  that  we  revivea 
completely.     I  wonder  if  my  old  diary  is  where  I   left  it  in  the  crevice? 

Friday,    Dec.    20,  1775 

Life  here,  with  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  is  hard.     Their  hospit- 
ality exceeds  all  bounds.     Even  though  their  food  supply  is  very 
small,  they  share  everything. 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1776 

News  has  come  that  the  war  just  started  in  the  Colonies.    The 
British  army,  under  Cornwallis,  will  surely  defeat  the  inexperienced 
Americans  under  Washington.    All  the  Loyalists  here  are  anxious  to 
enlist  into  His  Majesty's  Service. 

The  diary  entries  continue  for  a  few  more  months;and  then,  for 
some  reason,  it  stops.     It  is  puzzling  why  this  happens.    Maybe 
hostile  Indians  captured  the  mother  and  her  child,  or  perhaps,  the 
two  returned  to  their  home  across  the  river,  figuring  that  the  British 
would  win  the  war  and  allow  them  to  return  to  their  past  life?    I  must 
research  my  family's  history  further  to  find  out  if  these  two  people 
were  related  to  me. 

Eugene  Kovclik 
Grade      9    C 


An  Ottawa  mountie  once  said 
of  the  great  many  letters  he'd  read, 
"I'd  stay  if  I  could, 
cause  the  reading  is  so  good, 
but  it's  the  threat  of  being  caught  that  I  dread. 

Chris  Chapman 
Grade      10    A 


P.M.  ? 

This  place  had  a  P.M.  with  dash. 
Who  ignored  the  poor  state  of  its  casi 
All  his  hours  he  would  sit 
Fearing  the  country  would  split. 
And  that  yellow  and  purple  would  cla  t. 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade      10    A 
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ELECTION  RESULTS 

There  once  was  a  man  from  Quebec 

Who  had  voted  for  Rene  Levesque. 

When  a  great  more  than  some 

Said  his  actions  were  dumb, 

He  said,  "Ch'suis  fran(;ais,  what  da  heck! 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade      10    A 

CAMILLE 


CAMPAIGN 


A  nasty  man  named  Camille 

produced  a  most  terrifying  bill. 

Reprisals,  he  said, 

in  no  way  did  he  dread, 

but  in  case,  he  s  drawn  up  a  will, 

Chris  Chopman 
Grade      10    A 


After  the  parties 

the  speeches 
the  smiles 

the  press  conferences 
the  promises  of  social  reform 
lower  taxes 
and  lower  unemployment 

After  the  kickbacks 
the  bribery 
the  scandals 
the  patronage 
the  corruption 

The  newly-elected  official 
sauntered 

into  his  plushly  furnished  office 

(saying  'hello'  to  his  lusciously  furnished  secretary) 
and  telephoned  his  press  agent 
and  inquired 
"What  do  I  do  now?" 


Kenneth  Clark 
Grade      11     A 
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THE  SMOKING  MESSIAH? 

Partners,  the  upstanding  gentlemen  were 
First  students,  leaders,  and  the  urgent  call 
Of  the  cultured  trades  —  doctors,  lawyers,  all; 
Of  the  poor,  peasant  French  who  still  endure 
English  dominance  and  their  sinecure; 
And  of  past  faithless   hearts   who  mourned  withal 
Their  'deliverance*  from  the  monarch  s  pall. 
The  now  antique  land,  are  you  not  mature? 

Trudeau,  future  Canada  is  at  stake; 
The  decaying  land  crumbles  at  your  feet; 
Beware,  the  south,  hidden  beneath  our  woke, 
Will  conquer  us  and  laugh  at  our  defeat. 
But  King  Levesque  and  his  association 
Could  render  separation,  soiva^'on. 

Chris  Carter  CANADA 

Grade      11     B 
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Drifting  along  an  endless  necklace 
of  streams  and  lakes 
I  found  Canada 
in  the  orange-blue  sunset 
The  loon's  lonely  song, 
the  cool  August  air, 

and  the  smell  of  green 

A  large,  grey  rabbit 
welcomed  me 

to  this  little-known  world 

Boss  danced 

under  my  canoe 
lightly  caressing  it  — 
thinking  it, 

the  mother  — 
I  smiled 

Here,  there  were  no  people 
no  Ottawa 
no  Quebec  City 
to  tell  me  what  I  am. 

I  already  know 

In  the  heart  of  this  immense  beauty. 

Kenneth  Clark 
Grade      11    A 


ESCAPE 

The  constant  question,  "Lcfleur,  Protestant,   English? 
bothers  me.     For  a  long  time,  the  only  answers  I  gave  related  to 
intermarriage;  but  it  was  not  until   I  uncovered  a  yellowed  diary, 
under  the  floor  of  my  room,  that  I  realized  the  true  answer  to 
this  question  and  the  depth  of  the  effect  which  it  had  upon  our 
f  a  m  i  I  y . 
Quebec  City;  June   19,   1863 

Oh,  God,  why  does  Marc  love  me  so?    He,  a  Lafleur  and  I 
a  Campbell.     The  joy  of  our  love  may  not  value  the  turmoil 
created  by  our  names. 

Yet  we  are  both  young,  and  Montreal,  by  horse,  lies  not  so 
far  away  for  two  people  as  bright  as  we  are.    We  can  escape 
easily  if  we  wish.    We  shall  slither  like  cats  through  the  forests 
of  hope  where  trees  grow  and  branches  separate  and  continue  to 
grow,  searching  to  root  themselves  upon  another  form  more  secure 
than  the  last.     But  what  of  our  children? 

Will  they  mature  with  the  sun;  and  will  they  have  a  God  to 
lean  against  as   I  do  now;  or  will  they  grow  old  and  bad,  passing 
through  life  without  support  or  heritage?     How  freedom  from  this 
battle  will  taste  upon  my  tongue  as  a  drop  of  water  slipping  from 
an  icicle,  cleansing  my  heart  of  all  the  filth  which  is  seeded  in  it. 
This,  surely,  leaves  me  at  last  to  sleep. 

But  no,  my  thoughts  must  again  upset  my  rest.    Marc  and 
visions  of  burning  paper,  paper  with  dates,  and  a  plump,  French- 
Canadian,  Catholic  priest  laughing  in  the  flames,  rebound  between 
my  ears.     I  cannot  reach  my  rest.     It,  too,  like  a  sunset,  slips 
farther  and  farther  from  my  cold,  clutching  grasp;  and  still  no 
sleep;  and  still  no  sleep.     . 

Sean  Lafleur 
Grade      9    C 

OUR  FUTURE  IN  QUEBEC 

Living  in  Quebec  is  a  complicated  business.     Under  the  language 
law  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature,  citizens  of  this  province 
have  been  placed  in  different  categories,  this  classification  being 
determined  by  language.     Thus,  to  write  about  the  advantages  of 
remaining  in  Quebec,  one  must  determine  whether  one  is  speaking  of 
advantages  to  French-speaking  citizens,   English-speaking  citizens, 
or  those  citizens  who  speak  a  language  other  than  French  or  English. 

Quebec  has  become  a  French-speaking  enclave;  French  is  the 
language  of  business;  it  is  the  language  of  recreation;  it  is  the  ac- 
cepted language  of  communication.  The  English  language  is  toler- 
ated, but  its  use  has  diminished. 
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Under  these  conditions,  French-speaking  people  enjoy  a  short- 
term  advantage,  for  they  have  the  obvious  qualifications  to  succeed 
within  the  province.     They  are  French  and  they  speak  French.     People 
of  other  than  French  or  English  background  are  at  a  disadvantage  as 
are  English-speaking  people.     But^  for  a  long  term,  English-speaking 
people  have  hod  a  great  advantage  over  their  fellow  citizens.    Where- 
as it  is  necessary  that  French-speaking  children  have  only  a  minimum 
knowledge  of  a  second  language  (English)  to  obtain  a  graduation  cer- 
tificate, it  is  necessary  for  English-speaking  children  to  have  maximum 
ability  in  French  in  order  to  graduate.     Thus,   English-speaking  child- 
ren will  have  advantages  over  all  others.    Although  they  will  never  be 
French,  they  will  speak  the  language.     They  will  enjoy  the  cultural  ad- 
vantage of  two  tongues,  and  the  business  advantage  of  widespread 
ease  of  communication. 

There  is  good  reason,  then,  to  remain  in  Quebec,  as  complex  as 
the  situation  seems  just  now.    The  English  background  resident  will  be 
the  Province's  truly  bilingual  citizens,  and  the  government  and  the 
business  community  will  be  dependent  upon  them  to  communicate  with 
the  outside  world. 

Kenneth  Burns 
Grade      10    B 
THE  FELLING 

Somewhere,  a  lumberjack  approached  the  tall,  straight  pine 
and  prepared  to  fell   it.     Placing  the  blade  against  the  trunk,  he 
primed  the  motor.     The  lumberjack  was  surprised  at  the  ease  of 
the  tree  s  collapse.    He  examined  the  wood  and  found  it  diseased 
and  rotton.    He  could  not  understand  why  the  forresters,  the 
scientists  involved  in  the  selection  of  trees  to  be  harvested,  had 

chosen  this  pine.     The  wood  had  no  commercial  value. 

*  •  * 

The  Statesman  walked  past  the  heavy  mahogany  doors  to  the 
head  of  the  conference  table.    As  he  entered  the  room,  he  smiled 
inwardly  at  his  recent  promotion  by  Maclean's  from  a  politician  to 
a  statesman.    Obviously,  the  results  of  his  medical  examination 
had  been  'leaked.'     Even  Richard  Nixon  became  a  'statesman'  af- 
ter he  died.    The  Statesman  also  noted  more  than  a  few  "lean  and 
hungry"  looks  in  his  cabinet.     The  struggle  to  succeed  him  had 
already  sprouted. 

He  had  ruled  the  Dominion  for  nearly  eighteen  years.    He  knew 
the  people,  the  country,  and  his  cabinet  too  well.     The  Statesman 
had  considered  retiring,  but  he  knew  in  his  core  that  he  alone 
could  guide  Canada  through  the  crisis.    He  took  his  seat. 

**Good  afternoon.  Gentlemen,"    He  waited  for  silence.    He  saw 
the  contempt  in  some  eyes,  the  ambition  in  others.    An  old  man  - 
that  was  what  he  could  be  reduced  to  if  they  did  not  listen.     He  had 
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to  convince  them.     His  future,  no,  Canada's,  depended  on  it.     He 
did  not  want  to  be  just  another  old  man.     "Gentlemen,  Canada 
must  declare  war.'      He  made  his  announcement  in  a  remarkably 
even  voice. 

His  cabinet  was  silent  as   if  they  expected  to  hear  a  punchline 
to  some  terrible  joke.     "Any comments?  Questions?    Dirty  jokes?" 
The  tension  lessened  slightly.     Still,  the  Statesman  desperately 
wished  his  voice  had  some  of  its  old  timber. 

Why?        It  was  Matthews.     "And  against  whom  do  we  wage 
this  war?       His  voice  bordered  on  the  sarcastic. 

Very  well,  Mr.  Matthews,  I  suppose  an  explanation  is  manda- 
tory.    Tomorrow,  Statistic  Canada  will  release  the  new  figures. 
I  m  sure  you  have  all  seen  them.    Unemployment  is  at  seventeen 
per  cent.     Population  growth,  up  eight  points.     In  addition,  the 
third  referendum  in  Quebec  may  very  likely  pass  in  favour  of  the 
Pequistes      Drastic  measures  must  be  taken."    The  pat  phrase 
sounded  and  tasted  hollow. 

But  will  this  be  politically  expedient?        Matthew's  tone 
added:  "Old  fool."    He  was  challenging  the  Statesman.     The  States- 
man had  put  Matthews  in  his  cabinet  as  a  compromise  to  ensure  the 
Statesman's  re-election  at  the  last  Leadership  Convention.     "I 
mean,      continued  Matthews,       The  party  has  been  in  power  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.    Why  jeopardize  our  majority?' 

The   Statesman  s  brow  collected  itself  in  thought  unti  it  looked 
like  tree  bark.    "Mr.  Matthews,"  still  refusing  to  address  him  by 
his  first  name,  "Do  you  know  anything  about  trees?" 
"What?" 

The  Statesman  had  used  a  very  old  political  trick  twice  now. 
Grasp  their  attention  by  stating  the  inflamatory  or  sensational  and 
then  deal  with  the  issues.    "Trees,  Mr.  Matthews,  trees?"    It 
worked  with  voters.     It  worked  with  rebellious  cabinet  ministers. 
When  a  tree  is  about  to  die,  it  will  bloom  ten  times  greater  than 
normal.     It  uses  all   its  resources  and  energy  to  produce  more  seeds 
or  acorns  or  whatever.    Our  society  is  dying  and  blooming.     The 
population  growth  is  unmanageable  and  the  excess  population  is 
devouring  our  resources.    A  drastic,  perhaps  radical,  solution  is 
necessary.' 

But  why  a  war? 
"A  war  is  the  quickest  solution.    Wars  have  always   been  fought 
to  lift  countries  from  depressions  and  recessions.     The  war  will 
stimulate  our  industries.     It  will   increase  the  number  of  jobs 
available  by  killing  off  workers  and  increasing  the  consumption  of 
goods.    And  nothing  consumes  more  goods  than  a  'hot'  war.     It  will 
unite  Canada  for  the  first  time  in  decades,  if  only  against  a  common 
enemy.     The  roots  of  our  country  are   rotten.    A  war  can  unify  us  and 
improve  the  economic  situation  immeasureably." 

Who?        It  was  Stanfield,  still  young  and  somewhat  idealistic, 
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"Who  will  we  fight?" 

"We  shall   invent  a  war  against  an  extra-terrestrial  force.    We 
shall  send  ours  ships  into  orbit  and  have  the  'enemy'  destroy  them. 
It  will  solve  our  problems,  both  political  and  economic.    At  the  pro- 
per time,  we  shall  claim  our  'victory*.'      Looking  at  the  wooden 
stares  of  his  cabinet,  the  Statesman  realized  he  was  losing  the  sup- 
port he  never  really  had. 

"Mr.  Prime  Minister,"  said  the  Minister  of  Urban  Affairs  quietly, 
"That's  straight  from  Wells  or  Heinlein.  That  is  science  fiction,  not 
reality.      .     .     . 

"What  about  the  bread  riots  in  Halifax?    Were  they  not  impossible 
science  fiction  -  until  recently? 

"The  people  won't  stand  for  it."  said  Matthews  who  sow  an  op- 
portunity to  take  power.    "It  would  be  for  no  reason. 

"No  reason!     This  is  to  save  the  Dominion.     The  people  will 
believe  what  we  tell  them.     .     ."    The  Statesman's  voice  withered 
away  as  he  placed  his  weakened  arms  on  the  table.    He  kne  he  had 
lost.    Canada  had  lost.     ... 

Stanfield  spoke  above  the  noise.     "What  about  democracy?'      His 
voice  cut  through  the  smoke- filled  air  with  the  brutality  of  a  saw.    "If 
the  people  knew  of  your  plan,  dissent  would  spread  like  a  fire  through 
dead  wood  .    .    ." 

"But  to  unite  .    .     ."    No,  he  wasn't  going  to  beg  or  plead.    He 
was  the  Prime  Minister. 

Somewhere  a  motor  was  primed. 

.     .    .  Of  course  someone  spoke  to  the  press.     The  Statesman  was 
forced  to  resign.    The  Separitists  used  the  proposed  war  in  their 
referendum  campaign  .     .     . 

A  blade  was  placed  against  a  trunk. 

.     .    .  which  was  successful.     The  Statesman  had  sought  to  unify  . 

The  tree  fell  easily  for  its  core  and  roots  were  rotten. 


James  Ncdler 
Grade      11    A 
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CANADIAN  PRESS 

Montreal:  The  robots  haven  t  won  yet.    A  contract  that  has  been 
under  contention  for  the  last  few  weeks  was  awarded  today  to 
Tortoise  and  Son  Company  Ltd.     This  particular  contract  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  speculation  since  only  two  companies  were 
engaged  in  the  final  bidding,  and  at  stake,  was  a  million-dollar 
government  enterprise. 

H.A.R.E.  Inc.,  the  global  conglomerate,  which  has  supervised 
similar  projects  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  was  the  unsuccess- 
ful bidder.     h'.A.R.E.'s  failure  to  secure  the  contract  is  a  serious 
blow  to  their  presteige  locally.     Inside  sources  admit  that  careless- 
ness in  what  should  have  been  a  routine  matter  was  the  cause. 

Government  inspectors,  on  a  procedural  visit  to  the  plants  of 
the  two  companies,  orrived  at  H.A.R.E.  Inc.  on  a  day  when  a  short 
circuit  that  couldn't  be  traced  had  affected  their  computers  and  had 
scrambled  the  output.  The  machines  had  gone  berserk  and  the 
superintendent  stood  by  helplessly  by  as  the  inspectors  looked  on. 
The  Tortoise  outfit,  however,  a  smaller  group  with  less  depen- 
dency upon  computer,  and  more  on  manpower,  proved  to  the  inspec- 
tors their  ability  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  project. 

Kenneth  Burns 
Grade      10     B 

GOOD  KING  JULIUS 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  long  time  ago,  there  lived,  in  a  large  palace, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Rome,  a  wise,  old  King  called  Julius.    He  was  a 
good  king  and  all  the  people  in  the  kingdom  of  Rome  loved  him.    Julius 
had  a  daughter,  called  Princess  Chastity.    She  was  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  the  kingdom.    King  Julius  was  a  successful  man  and  he  was  very 
honest. 

But  wise  King  Julius  also  had  enemies.     Cassius  was  a  bad  man 
who  did  not  like  Julius.    One  day,  Cassius  felt    so  badly  toward  King 
Julius  that  he  asked  his  friend  Brutus,  "Would  you  please  help  me 
kill  Julius?        Brutus  was  a  good  man  but  was  not  very  smart.     He 
liked  wicked  Cassius  and  so  he  agreed  to  help  him  kill  the  noble 
King  Jul  ius. 

Julius  was  not  the  only  good  man  in  the  palace.    Sir  Mark  Anthony, 
a  brave  knight  in  shining  armour,  was  always  at  the  king's  side,  and 
when  he  wasn't  out  fighting  dragons  and  saving  damsels  in  distress 
protected  Julius  from  all  evil. 

One  day,  when  wise  King  Julius  was  walking  home  from  the  senate, 
he  met  a  mysterious,  wrinkled  old  beggar.     The  beggar's  face  was 
gnarled  with  age  and  his  hands  trembled.    "I,"  said  the  old  man,  "have 
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some  important  news  for  you.    On  the  fifteenth  of  March,   look  out  for 
evil  men.     They  are  dangerous."    The  beggar  scurried  quickly  away  in- 
to the  night.     King  Julius  was  dismayed  by  this  warning  and  considerec 
it  deeply.    The  old  beggar  could  be  right,  in  which  case  he  should  not 
go  to  the  senate;  but  King  Julius  was  too  proud  to  miss  one  of  the 
senate  meetings  and  decided  to  go. 

The  evil  men,  led  by  Cassius,  gathered  in  a  hollow  in  the  deepest 
darkest  part  of  the  forest.     Each  man  was  dark  with  a  giant's  features. 
They  were  toll  with  enormous  hands  and  feet.     They  laughed  wickedly 
as  they  fought  over  who  would  be  the  first  to  stab  Julius.    At  dawn, 
they  ran  quickly  to  the  senate  to  confront  Julius. 

Julius  was  in  the  palace,  getting  ready  to  leave  for  the  senate. 
He  was  not  frightened  by  the  warning  from  the  old  man  and  strode 
gallantly  into  the  senate  with  Sir  Anthony  by  his  side.     Inside  the 
senate,  the  bad  men  pulled  out  their  swords  and  attacked  Julius. 

Julius  and  Sir  Anthony  also  drew  their  swords  and  fought  daringly 
The  fifteen  evil  men,  including  Brutus  and  Cassius,  would  never  harm 
the  king  again.  They  were  all  slain  in  ten  minutes  while  Sir  Anthony 
only  suffered  a  flesh  wound.  Julius,  owing  his  life  to  Sir  Anthony,  pu 
forth  a  royal  decree  that  Sir  Anthony  and  his  beautiful  daughter.  Prin- 
cess Chastity,  were  to  be  married.  Princess  Chastity,  who  had  alway 
secretly  loved  Sir  Anthony,  was  overjoyed.  A  great  wedding  feast  wa« 
proclaimed  and  the  palace  was  decked  with  brilliant  lights  and  silk 
curtains.  The  wedding  feast  was  very  gay,  and  the  dancing  and  festiv 
ties  lasted  throughout  the  night.  And  Princess  Chastity,  Sir  Mark  Ant- 
hony, King  Julius,  the  beggar,  and  all  the  loyal  people  of  the  kingdom 
Rome  lived  happily  ever  after. 

Martin  Osmond 
Grade      10    B 


THE  ELEPHANT 

The  animals  were  rather  irritated  with  the  elephant's  conceited 
behaviour.    He  used  to  be  a  friendly  enough  animal  (for  an  elephant), 
but  recently  he  had  begun  to  feel  that,  because  of  his  splendid  tusks, 
he  was  superior  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  jungle.    Whenever 
they  spoke  to  him,  he  replied  in  haughty  tones.    They  had  come  to- 
gether now  to  decide  on  some  plan  to  help  solve  this  delicate 
problem. 

"I  think  he  ought  to  be  ostracized,"  said  the  panther. 

"That's  rather  harsh,  don't  you  think?"  said  the  timid  gazelle, 
looking  around  for  support  from  the  others. 

"Well,  he  has  been  quite  a  nuisance  of  late,"  added  the  giraffe. 

**l  feel  that  we  should  send  someone  to  speak  with  the  elephant; 
to  explain  the  problem.     However,  it  ought  to  be  done  tactfully  so 
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that  we  don  t  injure  his  pride  too  much,  concluded  the  lion.  Since 
the  others  appeared  to  agree  with  him,  he  continued,  'Is  there  any- 
one here  who  would  like  to  volunteer?" 

"I'll   go,"  answered  the  tiger. 
All  right,      said  the  lion.     "Choose  your  own  time  to  speak 
with  him,  but  please  do  it  soon." 

A  few  days  later,  the  tigerrret  with  the  elephant  at  a  nearby 
waterhole.     "My  friend,"  the  tiger  began,  "you  delude  yourself; 
you  are  highly  overestimating  your  own  importance.   '     The  elephant 
simply  ignored  him. 

You  don  t  seem  to  realize,      the  tiger  continued,      that   it  is  not 
your  appearance  by  which  you  are  judged.     No,  it  is  the  quality  of 
your  character  that  others  consider  when  they  think  of  you. 

Unconcerned,  the  elephant  walked  away. 

Chris  Rowland 
Grade      10    A 

SONG  OF  CHANGE 

Once  there  were  animals  who  roamed  freely  and  in  harmony 
with  those  about  them.    There  was  land  to  spare  and  the  struggles 
of  life  were  not  as  drastic  as  now.    Men  and  women  were  one,  in 
man.    Man  enjoyed  his  realm  of  peace  and  shared  it. 

Throughout  the  transition,  man  was  lost.     Instinct  took  over 
and  drove  him.    As  the  storm  of  revolution  lulled,  he  was  left  far 
behind.     It  continues.     Pursuit  is  futile.     He  sings  his  Song  of 
Change. 

Tony    Iton 
Grade         9      A 

A  TOUCH  OF  CLASS 

The  sound   of  the  first  morning  train  woke  him  as  usual.    He 
looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  noticing  for  the  first  time,  the  peeling 
paint.    Nothing  can  be  done  about  that,  he  thought. 

He  sat  up  and  looked  out  the  window;  it  was  a  typically  Brit- 
ish day.    Grey,  overcast  skies  bade    him  good  morning.    As  he 
walked  to  the  bathroom,  the  floorboards  creaked  nosily.     He 
shaved  quickly  and  dressed.     He  was  glad  to  leave  his  cramped, 
one-  room  flat. 

He  took  the  tube  to  Victoria  and  went  to  the  Westminster 
Borough  office  where  he  picked  up  his  trolley. 

He  was  a  common  dustman.     It  had  been  his  inevitable  fate. 
His  father  had  been  a  dustman,  a  poor  member  of  the  working  class 
so  that  he  never  really  received  any  substantial  education. 
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He  pushed  his  cart  along  the  gutter,  occasionally  stopping  to 
to  pick  up  some  rubbish  or  to  do  some  sweeping.    He  could  feel 
the  stares  of  the  upper  class,  like  icicles  jabbing  into  his  flesh.    He 
despised  them  and  they  despised  him.    He  would  never  be  like  them. 
He  spoke  differently;  he  had  different  mannerisms;  and  most  of  all, 
he  has  no  social  status  or  money. 

For  four  years  now,  he  had  been  a  dustman.    Day  after  day,  he 
would  take  the  tube  to  Victoria;  everyday,  he  would  push  his  trol- 
ley through  the  same  streets.     The  monotony  was  broken  only  by 
the  occasional  football  game  to  which  he  went. 

When  lunch  time  came,  he  would  go  to  the  pub  and  have  his 
pint  of  Watney's  and  a  sandwich.  He  would  talk  with  his  mates 
about  football  until  he  returned  to  work. 

This  day,  however,  things  turned  out  differently.    As  he  was 
about  to  go  for  lunch,  he  heard  someone  braking  hard.    He  ran  to 
the  approximate  area  and  saw  a  little  girl  lying  in  the  street,  ap- 
parently hurt.    He  went  to  help  her;  and  as  he  glanced  down  the 
street,  the  Rolls  Royce  hastening  away,  left  quite  an  impression. 


THE  GARDEN  ON  THE  RIGHT 


Richard  Whitehead 
Grade      10    A 
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The  pillar  falls  into  the  green 

mass  of  weeds 

and  is 
ripped  out 


Kenneth  Clark 
Grade      1 1     A 
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The  tiny  huts  crouched  together  in  a  small   semi-circle  around 
the  bay.    A  young  man  walked  down  the  path  running  along  the 
asphalt  road,  the  village's  only  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

He  was  a  worried  young  man;  his  family  was  very  hungry.     It 
had  been  two  weeks  since  he  had  caught  anything  and  their  stock 
of  dried  fish  was  almost  finished.     If  he  did  not  find  some  food 
soon,  he  would  have  to  beg  from  the  tourists  who  occasionally 
stopped  in  town. 

Something  bright  caught  the  sun's  rays  and  attracted  the  young 
man  s  attention.     Interested,  he  leaned  over  and  picked  up  a  tarnished 
silver  ring.    Although  the  dust  from  the  road  had  darkened  its  sur- 
face, the  beauty  and  value  of  the  ring  was  clear. 

At  first,  he  thought  he  had  made  a  great  discovery;  no  one  else 
in  town  had  anything  to  equal  this  treasure.     But  he  knew  the  ring 
was  worthless  to  him.     "What  need  have  I  of  this?"  he  thought. 
I  would  rather  have  a  dozen  fish  rather  than  a  thousand  silver 
rings.'      Disgusted,  he  threw  the  ring  aside. 


Chris  Rowland 
Grade      10    A 
TWO  LfTTLE  PIGS  AND  THEIR  SOVIET  COMRADE 

This  is  a  sad  story  concerning  two  pigs  which  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  living  in  a  society  which  is  not  as  socially  advanced  and 
well  off  as  our  own.     They  lived  in  a  capitalistic  society  where  the 
striking  differences  between  the  snobbish  elite  and  the  downtrodden 
masses  would  upset  the  strongest  of  all  socialists. 

The  corrupted  government,  lobbied  and  bribed  by  several  road 
construction  companies,  decided  to  build  a  highway  in  the  area  of 
the  pig's  modest  homes.     Having  been  ruthlessly  evicted,  the  two 
pigs  set  out  to  find  another  home.     In  silent  horror,  they  found  out 
that  there  were  no  houses  to  buy  in  the  area,  including  in  the  nu- 
merous slums,  and  they  could  not  afford  the  oppressive  rents  im- 
posed by  the  bourgeois  landlords.     Barely  surviving  after  being 
laid  off  by  the  textile  manufacturer,  the  two  pigs  realized  that  the 
government  would  not  reimburse  them  for  their  houses  and  they  must 
build  their  own. 

The  first  pig  was  able  to  obtain  a  small  loan  from  the  bank,  a 
loan  which  would  enslave  him  for  the  rest  of  his  working  career'  and 
he  was  only  able  to  make  a  house  of  poor  quality  wood  sticks.     The 
second  pig  was  indignantly  refused  a  loan  and  had  to  make  his  home 
of  hay.     Predictably,  these  houses  both  collapsed  into  a  pile  of  rub- 
ble during  a  windy  night.     Once  again,  the  inadequacies  of  the  capi- 
talist system  are  clearly  shown.     This  society  runs  on  profit  and 
seems  to  forget  about  the  smaller  people  like  the  pigs  which  are  cast 
aside  and  allowed  to  suffer  cruelly.     The  capitalist  government  is 
more  interested  in  developing  deadly  offensive  weapons  such  as  the 
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neutron  bomb  than  in  accepting  its  social  responsibility. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  their  Soviet  comrade.     If  it  is  decided  that  he 
must  move,  the  Soviet  government  would  supply  him  with  a  comparable 
house,  and  if  none  is  available,  the  Soviet  government  would  build 
him  one  free  of  charge.     Unlike  his  American  counterparts,  the  Soviet 
pig  will  always  be  guaranteed  of  having  a  job.     There  has  been  no  un- 
employment in  this  country  for  forty  years. 

A  most  important  place  in  the  living  standards  of  the  Soviet  people 
is  taken  by  the  social  and  vital  certainties  which  include  a  wide  range 
of  social  guarantees.     This  means  that  society  takes  upon  itself  the 
care  of  various  aspects  of  the  life  and  ensures  them  legally  and  eco- 
nomically.    The  Soviet  pig  was  able  to  secure  a  comfortable,  strong, 
brick  home  which  easily  stood  up  to  those  natural  forces  and  disasters 
which  raged  their  fury  on  the  house. 

By  eliminating  the  exploitation  of  the  work  of  others,  the  found- 
ations were  laid  for  a  just  social  order  —  socialism.    Unlike  his  Amer- 
ican brothers,  the  Soviet  pig  was  able  to  live  happily  and  securely  due 
to  the  fairness  of  the  ideology  he  endorsed. 

Don  Vlilson 
Grade      11     A 


ONE  TOWN  TO  THE  NEXT 

From  the  top  of  the  tower,  he  could  see  almost  all  of  the  town 
which  nestled  itself  among  three  hill  amidst  the  verdant  wasteland 
of  the  old,  overgrown,  state  tree  plantations.     The  streets  of  the 
town  were  silent;  no  dogs  barked;  no  children  cried.    The  rumble  of 
traffic  would  never  be  heard  again. 

Lyons  had  arrived  in  the  town  almost  three  months  ago,  intent 
on  avoiding  the  massive  depopulation  measures  introduced  after  the 
last  climactic  General  Strike.    The  population  authority  had  resettle 
most  of  the  people  from  this  region,  leaving  the  fugitives,  the  loners 
and  the  insane.     Lyons  looked  upon  the  town  as  his  domain;  from 
his  tower,  he  was  Lord.     He  made  regular  trips  to  the  once-crowded 
shopping  district,  with  only  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  and  his 
thoughts  for  company. 

The  tower  which  was  his  castle  had  been  part  of  a  half-  com- 
pleted housing  programme,  intended  to  alleviate  overcrowding  in  th( 
cities  by  resettling  excess  population  in  the  rural  areas.     Empty  no\^ 
the  crumbling  plaster  and  the  damp,  uneven  concrete  floors  pro- 
claimed, for  twenty  stories,  the  failure  and  breakdown  of  the  govern- 
ment.    The  walls  were  daubed  with  slogans  and  the  vacant  rooms 
were  now  inhabited  only  by  the  huge  flocks  of  migratory  birds  which 
throve  in  the  vandalized  apartments.    Only  the  penthouse  was  intact 
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and  from  there,  Lyons  could  watch  over  his  town. 

As  the  cold  rain  sprinkled  the  streets,  the  sky  grew  even  more 
sullen.    The  man  could  see  the  weeds  pushing  between  the  cracks 
in  the  time-weathered  asphalt.     Fallen  leaves  clogged  the  drains, 
making  the  water  collect  in  huge  pools  over  the  surface  of  the  roads. 
From  time  to  time,  Lyons  left  the  tower  to  forage  in  the  deserted, 
dusty  shops.     He  was  content.     The  police  didn't  come  around  his 
town  any  more.     Lyons  was  not  sure  if  they  still  existed.     His  pro- 
visions could  not  last  him  for    many  months  to  come.     However,  a 
strange  uneasiness  stalked  the  back  of  his  mind.     He  could  see 
signs  of  other  people  —  other  people  occupying  parts  of  his  town! 
Sometime,  he  would  come  upon  a  row  of  shops  into  which  someone 
had  broken,  or  a  house  which  several  people  had  clearly  occupied 
the  night  before.     One  morning,  he  thought  he  heard  a  child  s  cry, 
but  he  convinced  himself  that  the  north  wind  played  strange  tricks 
with  the  barbed  wire.     He  had  decided  that  it  was  time  to  move  on 
toward  the  next  lonely,  deserted  town.    He  knew  his  time  as  Lord 
was  almost  finished.    He  would  make  one  more  trip  to  the  shops  to 
obtain  supplies  for  the  trip. 

Lyons  kept  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  staying  away  from  the 
shadowy  side  streets  which  cried  their  memories  so  silently.     He 
followed  the  barbed  wire  that  still   separated  the  once  hostile  com- 
munities.    The  wire  was,  after  three  years,  beginning  to  rust  away, 
where  it  was  not  blackened  by  firebombs.    The  rain  slowly  dripped 

off  the  reddening  barbs. 

•  *  * 

On  a  corner  beside  the  ruined  city  hall,  he  saw  them.     There 
were  two  men  trying  to  unlock  a  shuttered  bakery.     Two  bearded 
youths  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street  -  standing  watch  in 
case  of  discovery.     Lyons  hid  behind  a  twisted  crowd  barrier,  man- 
gled in  some  forgotten  bread  riot.     But  his  movements  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  youths  who  raised  their  old,  now  illegal  firearms, 
and  loosed  off  a  few  precious  shots.     Lyons  set  off  back  the  way  he 
had  come,  trying  to  lose  his  pursuers  by  dodging  down  a  side  street. 
As  he  rounded  a  corner,  a  trio  of  men  started  in  amazement  when  he 
came  into  view.      Quickly  turning  back,  he  pelted  down  a  garbage- 
strewn  alley.    He  rushed  into  the  main  avenue,  where  he  sighted  a 
group  of  women  protected  from  marauders  by  a  tall,  gangling  youth 
with  a  club.    When  they  saw  him,  they  began  screaming  and  scattered 
in  all  directions,  whereupon  the  youth  advanced  menacingly  towards 
him.     Lyons  dodged  away  and  ran  into  a  maze  of  residential  buildings, 
terraces  and  drives.     He  finally  came  out  in  front  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion, but  two  blocks  away,  he  saw  a  pair  of  men  waiting  expectantly. 
Lyons  ran  down  the  wide  boulevard,  which  crossed  the  railway  tracks, 
passed  the  municipal   stadium,  and  ended  at  the  tower.     Where  had  all 
these  people  come  from?    His  chest  heaved  as  he  sucked  in  great 
lungfuls  of  air  to  fuel  his  exhausted  body.    As  he  drew  abreast  of  the 
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stadium,  he  saw,  between  him  and  the  haven  of  the  tower,  the  forti- 
fied trucks  of  the  Population  Authority  -  the  police.    He  stopped  and 
fell  to  his  knees.    He  pulled  out  his  signal  pistol,  the  only  weapon  he 
ever  carried,  and  his  trembling  hands  loosed  off  a  shot  which  sailed 
over  the  dripping  roofs,  and  hung  over  the  stadium  grandstand  for  sev- 
ral  seconds.     The  black-helmeted  police  stopped  and  gazed  up  at  the 
glowing  magnesium.    As  they  stopped,  Lyons  was  once  more  lord  of 
the  town;  they  were  his  slaves.     Then  the  flare  went  out  and  the  polio 
were  galvanized  into  action,  but  Lyons  had  collapsed  onto  the  road. 
He  lay  there,  among  the  leaves  and  weeds,  waiting  for  his  new  master 

Alfred  Lemoitre 
The  gold  Grade      11    A 

which  bathes 
Spain's  altars 

once 
rested  peacefully 

in 
the  Aztec  temples 
until 
Civilized  European  explorers 
pillaged  the  Eden 
leaving  behind 
a  memory  of  lost  cities 

0  scattered  people  The  yellow  brick  road 

a  murdered  civilization  which  led 

to  the  magical  dream  city 
Kenneth  Clark  of  OZ 

Grade      11     A  had  been  paved  by  the  devoted  laboi 

of  many 
with  a  promised  paradise  at  the  end, 
but  most  died  on  the  way. 

Others  reached  OZ 
to  find 

the  dream  city  awake, 
the  magic,  black 

in  threatening  structures 
where  the  riches 
belonged  to  wizards 
who  manipulated 
the  city  and  the  dreams 
with  spells  and  illusions  - 
for  themselves. 

Kenneth  Clark 
Grode      1 1     A 
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Dear  Hans, 

How  ore  you,  old  friend?    How  are  mama  and  the  twins?     I  am 
getting  along,  but  the  work  we  are  doing  disturbs  me. 

As  it  is,   I  am  with  a  jagd-staffel  operating  extremely  near  the 
British  on  the  beach-head.     It's  a  mad  situation.     I  work  shifts 
from  four  to  eleven  in  the  morning  and  then  from  two  until  seven  in 
the  afternoon.     I  sit  here  on  the  sand,  manipulating  a  small  gun, 
shooting  blindly  onto  the  trampled  beach,  simply  to  keep  the 
Britishers  on  their  stomachs,  the  poor  devils.     They  have  been 
under  fire  for  about  a  week,  so  far.     Some  of  them  have  escaped  in 
the  fishing  boats  the    British  have  sent;  they  re  desperate,  the  poor 
devils.    Most  don't  escape,  however,  like  the  ones  farther  inland. 

There's  a  corpse  a  few  metres  from  me.     He  s  been  there  for 
four  days.     I  shot  him.     There  are  some  photos  in  his  wallet  -  a 
family  and  a  girl.     They  probably  don't  know  what  has  happened, 
the  poor  devils.     They  still  dwell  on  his  last  letter,  thinking  he's 
stil  I  alive. 

I  must  go  now;  I  have  my  afternoon  shift  before  me.    They  say 
the  Britishers  are  fleeing,  regardless  of  gun-fire,  the  poor  devils. 

Frederic 

June  ,3,  19.40,  Dunkirk 
P.S.  Thanks  for  the  letter  and  cigarettes. 

TELEGRAM:  to  Frederic  Hogen   June  7,   1940    Bonn 

Hans  enlisted  stop  dead  in  battle  for  Paris  stop  Mama 

Michael  Dungan 
Grade      9    A 


Three   babies  in  a  hospital  room 

Mother        smiling        looks  through  the  window 

They  cry 

Three  boys  on  a  parade  ground 

The  guard         smiling       greets  them    crossing 

They  grunt 

Three  men  fighting  a  war 

The  lieutenant       crying        sends  them  to  die 

They  smile 

David  Hyder 

Grade      9    A 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9  1977 

It  was  now  one  day  short  of  a  week  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  most  of  the  shop-keepers  had  bolted  up  their  shops  and 
had  probably  stored  their  wares  in  an  underground  shelter.     It  was 
a  grey,  cloudy  day  in  downtown  London,  and  as  I  walked  along  an 
abnormally  quiet  street,  I  noticed  the  proprieter  of  the  shoe-  shop 
boarding  up  his  windows.     I  paused  to  look  through  the  only  un- 
barred window  and  sensed  that  the  usually  cheerful,  dusty  air  about 
the  shop  had  changed  to  a  musty  gloom.    A  dull   light  bulb  hung  on  a 
cord  from  the  ceiling.     The  wall  of  the  towering  shelves  which  used 
to  house  shoe  boxes  of  diverse  colours  and  sizes  now  seemed  un- 
real for  they  cradled  nothing  but  a  vast,  bare  emptiness.    A  few  boxe; 
lay,  neglected,  on  the  floor,  their  lids  beside  them  and  waves  of 
wrinkled  tissue  paper  spilling  over  their  sides.     The  proprieter  came 
out  of  the  back  room  carrying  some  more  boards  and  a  hammer  and 
some  nails.     He  waved  to  me  and  started  to  tack  up  the  first  board. 
I  went  on  my  way,  not  knowing  the  future  which  was  to  fall  crushing- 
ly  on  the  very  streets  and  buildings  among  which  I  now  stood. 

Michael  Dungan 
Grade      9    A 


THE  BATTLE 

(inspired  by  a  Gabrielli  Mass) 

A  host  of  grey  and  black  swarms  over  hill  and  dale 

Men  and  horses,  serfs  and  lords. 

Trundle  forward,  slowly,  steadily. 

Tense  before  the  encroaching  dawn  of  battle. 

The  sun  glints  off  the  helms  and  shields 

Of  an  army  dyed  in  red  and  white. 

A  prodigious  force,  fearsome  in 

Armor  agleam,  prepared  for  titanic  struggle. 

Across  the  plain,  the  forces  each  align, 
Their  standards  furled  for  travel,  whip  the  breeze. 
Now  trumpets,  horns  and  high  coronets  burst  forth 
In  challenging  thrusts,  a  conflict  of  mighty  sounds. 

On  high,  the  choir  of  angels  cries  out 
In  anguished  song. 
For  men  in  their  infinite  sadness 
Revel  in  bloody  war. 
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The  holy  singers    dark   lament 
Mourns  the  deaths  soon  to  occur. 
The  sound  of  their  disquietude 
Is  like  thunder  in  the  sky. 


P ranch  Das 
Grade       10     B 


A  CRY 

In  the  clay  night, 

the  cry  of  Nature 

fractures  the  sky, 

as  the  steps  of  soldiers 

under  a  fading  bridge. 

Nature  cries; 

a  star  sparkles, 

a  tree  stoops, 

a  rock  moves, 

and  a  volcano  dances. 

In  this   long  and  heavy  cry, 

in  thi  s  undulation, 

in  thi  s   laceration, 

who  has  expressed  himself? 

Did  Nature  tell 
someone  something? 
Did  Nature  paint 
an  incurable  harm? 

In  this  clay  night, 

it  is  she  who  has  cried; 

it  is  Nature  who,  drawn 

into  the  abyss  of  time, 

has  looked  down  for  its  deliverance. 

Edmond-Jean   Bernard 
Grade      10    A 
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